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Q1 What’s the closest thing to a truly permanent sealant? 
Q.2 What? Real weather protection for masonry? 
Q.3 Outdoor finishes that last 10 years? Really? 


А4 Any of General Electric's 12 silicone con- 
struction sealants can qualify. You see, they 
don't compromise anything. They're the most 
age and weather resistant sealants ever in- 
vented. They bond well to a wide range of 
materials, but some are especially tenacious 
on glass and metal, while others excel on con- 
crete. Some are one-part silicones; others, 
two-part. And some are even cost competi- 
tive with polysulfide. Our two-part Silicone 
Sealant 1600, for example, is based on a 
technological breakthrough that puts it in the 
two-part polysulfide price range without sac- 
rificing silicone's advantages. It needs no 
primer on concrete and other substrates. Ap- 
plies easily at any temperature without sag- 
ging. Cures to a flexible seal that can expand 
8 to 10 times its contracted size. (Which is at 
least twice as good as competitive sealants.) 
Joints won't fail 
even when cut, 
because 1600's 
knotty tear 
characteristic 
turns the tear in 
the di- 
GS rection 
> of exerted 
force, which 
relieves stress at 
the point of 
puncture. For full 
data on the only full 
line of silicones, circle 
Reader Service No. 2. 


A2 Sure. If it’s Л 0 d dy d 
above-grade d Ж! dd, 
masonry, just 

coat the ex- 
terior with GE 
Dri-Film® silicone 
masonry water 
repellent. 

Water can't penetrate this invisible coat, so 
powdery, salty-looking efflorescence can't 
get started. And freeze-thaw cycles can't 
cause spalling and cracking. Which means 
exteriors stay clean and new-looking for years 
and years. Circle Reader Service No. 3. 


A3 Definitely. A decade of maintenance-free, 
weather-durable perform- 

ance is no surprise if 
metal building panels, ^ 
siding and other exterior es 
architectural components 
are protected by high 
performance silicone- 
polyester copolymer 
finishes. In fact, only 
silicone Copolymers are 
recognized as having 
really outstanding weather 
durability at costs under 
2€/ft?. They're chalk, fade, 
corrosion and mar resist- 
ant. And come in high 
gloss or satin finishes. 
Circle Reader Service 
No. 4. 


For all the details, write Section BG 12380, 


Silicone Products Dept., General Electric Co., Waterford, N.Y. 12188. 


See Reader Service numbers above 
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Vicracoustic wall panels install MD and easily That's the way we - 
designed them. We set out to make a better wall panel Sete and we wanted to make it simple to handle. 


Vicracoustic wall panels combine the beauty and durability. of VicrtexG with the sound absorbency of s 
fiber. A Vicracoustic wall panel system is both. beautiful and. functional. The inner core of the panel does the 
work — the outer Vicrtex vinyl covering adds the decorative touch. 
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Choose from more then 85 Vicrtex patterns апа. over 1 ‚500 different colors. This broad selection, and wide 
range of panel sizes, gives our system great versatility. And once you've installed them, they're easy 
to take care of. 


But what about installation? 


i 'Sir: [ want the works. 
А 1: Dd like to know more about Vicracoustic wall panels. 
wall panels have been installed i in such. places: as 1 Û Wd like more installation information. 
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data processing areas, auditoriums, sound Са. ч 4 d B Im involved in the following wall application: 
studios and'executive Offices. They really. do 3^ E — rae 
the job. В " M р re d Name 27$ шр сш : xi 
i "Title pe d 
If you're ready for the works, just fill out the coupon. а" d 
+ Company 


Patent applied for. ! 
¦, Address 


LECARPENTER | | City + rf State | & Zip | ‘eke і 


TIEN COMPANY Be у АРДА LJ I'd like to have a salesman call. 


964 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 355-3080 1 LEE A SPINES a IRE d CLER E А а e 


Distributed by Vicrtex Sales Division — Atlanta, гено, Los Angeles, New York. 
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Besides, it is comfortable, durable, and is priced right. 


Series is even more adaptable! 


' tip-up tablet arm models that 


bookracks that 
don't stack. And, you can wheel stacking models 
y two-wheel hand dolly. 


Pretty versatile... isn't it? 


The modestly priced Krueger 1000 Series has 
proven highly adaptable to a wide variety of end і 
uses... and it's colorful, too! Textured shells are 
available in six pace setter colors; frames in black 
enamel or chrome. GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN @ 54306 
See Krueger seating in Sweet's Architectural 
and Interior Design Files. 
Showrooms: : NEW YORK: 20 E. 46th St. e CHICAGO: 1184 Merchandise Mart e LOS ANGELES: 8899 Beverly Blvd. e Boston e Indianapolis e Dallas e Houston e Denver 
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BUILDING TYPES STUDY 442, THE YOUNG ARCHITECTS: 


81 THE YOUNG ARCHITECTS: 
A PROFILE 


Surveys were made to find out 
what young graduates are doing 
and what practicing architects 
under 35 think about the future 
of the profession, the value of 
their preparation to practice, 

the services architectural firms 
should provide, and their own 
preferences as to firm size and 
personal occupation. No real 
profile can be made by tabulation 
of such concerns, but the sense of 
massive essay response is reported 
with sustained respect and 
unflagging optimism for this 

total mix of individualists. 


86 YOUNG ARCHITECTS 
ON THEIR OWN 


Once registered, architects 

still want to start their own 
firms, and they are doing it in 
the traditional way: going 

into partnership with other 
designers their own age, or with 
older professionals; practicing 
individually or in conjunction 
with their teaching activities. 
The 27 projects shown 

in this section have been 
designed by architects working 
in all of those ways, located 

in every section of the country. 
A surprising number of the 
submissions were completed buildings 
from houses to major civic centers, 
and the submissions in general 
reflected the diversity of 

forms and ideas popular in the 
profession as a whole, rather 
than any new, more specific 
stylistic direction. 
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104 NEW ROLES FOR YOUNG 
ARCHITECTS 


Today young architects are 
enthusiastically pursuing careers 

in fields that formerly architects 
entered reluctantly—if at all—and 
they are finding their architectural 
education valuable in areas that 

did not exist a few years ago. 

Public service, especially in 
organizations like the Peace Corps, 
Vista and CDCs has attracted many 
of the best students. Urban design, 
which is architecture with a 

strong orientation to the governmental 
decision-making process, is also 

a popular choice of recent graduates. 
Building programming, whether or 
not it involves computers is a 

field that has developed tremendously 
while these young people have been 
preparing themselves and is therefore 
a natural alternative. Computer 
technique is being explored 
brilliantly by young architects. 

And the matter of the architect's 
involvement in real estate 
development and building, controversial 
to an older generation, is a 

clear new option to those under 
thirty-five. These possibilities, 

plus some that refuse to be 
categorized, are included in the essay. 
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112 INTERIORS: 


A GROWING INVOLVEMENT 


Interior design is a segment of 
architectural practice that has been 
of growing importance to architects. 
It is often at a scale which 

—like houses—forms a starting 

point of practice for young architects. 
On the six pages that follow 

are examples of varied work at 
varied scales from the smallest to the 
largest—by architects on their 

own and architects who are 

key designers in large firms. 


Hedrich-Blessing 


118 A RADICAL ALTERNATIVE 


Michael Sorkin, a recent MIT 
graduate and co-organizer of last 
April's Radical Environmental 
Designers Conference in Cambridge, 
describes the historical background 
of most architectural philosophy 
today. Then he explains why 
young radical architects find 
practice based on those precepts 
unacceptable. He closes with a 
series of alternatives which, if 

not as concise and clear as 
traditional practice, are 
nonetheless constructive. 
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| PROFILE, AND A PORTFOLIO OF WORK 


122 YOUNG ARCHITECTS IN FIRMS 
Many young architects of talent 
and energy continue to work in 
firms where their names are not on 
the letterhead. Invaluable as 
their contributions may be— 
and often are, few receive 
recognition outside their 
respective firms. In this section 
recognition comes to the work of 
fifteen such architects, most 
of whom, we are pleased to find, 
are new to these pages. 
134 EDUCATION: A LOOK AHEAD 


Apowerful change has taken 

place in the schools: students 

today realize that they need, 

and are demanding that they 

get, the means for developing 

the skills that will let 

them make the physical world a better 
—a more beautiful —place. 
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watertight 


Cinder block demonstration shows 
water can't penetrate 
Pliolite resin-based coating. 


PLIOLITE? based coatings and paints 
can make even sieve-like cinder block im- 
penetrable. 

Check the picture on the left: water lit- 
erally pours through the untreated side 
of the block. The other half is watertight, 
thanks to paint made with PLIOLITE resin. 

This is why leading manufacturers for- 
mulate masonry, texture and swimming 
pool paints—as well as waterproofing 
sealers and curing membranes—with 
PLIOLITE resins. 

PLIOLITE based coatings are complete 
systems which are easy to apply by spray, 
roller or brush; no on-site mixing is neces- 


sary. They have excellent adhesion on 
wet surfaces as well as dry. Above grade 
or below, they dry quickly to form tough, 
long-lasting surfaces with exceptional re- 
sistance to chemicals, weathering and 
ultraviolet light. 

Waterproof paints made with PLIOLITE 
resins meet the stringent requirements of 
Federal Specification ZTT-P-001411 in 
making concrete so completely water-re- 
sistant. 

For more information on PLIOLITE, 
call: (216) 794-4867. Or write Goodyear 
Chemicals Data Center, Dept. X-84, Box 
9115, Akron, Ohio 44305. 


*Standard closed-bottom cinder block 
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About the young architects 
—and this issue about them 


Last month, | was the chairman of the Awards 
Jury for the Society of American Registered 
Architects, which was holding its convention 
in New Orleans. We had the normal judging 
of the professional work—about which more 
in the news pages next month—but we also 
had a judging of student work. The program 
was for the preliminary design of a children's 
zoo, and some of the student designs were (as 
always) very, very good and some (as always) 
were horrid. But almost all were most inter- 
esting from one point of view—they all at- 
tempted to show animals in the most natural 
possible habitat, and all spoke with great con- 
viction of the need to "protect the animals’ 
and to ^give the animals free run." One de- 
sign, indeed, had a long continuous "tube" 
of fencing through which the children and 
parents walked while seeing the animals run- 
ning essentially free. There was, it seemed to 
me, as we studied the 30-odd student submis- 
sions, a point: The students were striving—in 
an imaginary and somewhat fanciful program 
framework—to relate first to the needs of their 
clients; and that they had seen as their clients 
the animals. That's a funny thing to see as a 
humanistic point of view, but I think that's just 
what it was—and you will see that point of 
view expressed directly or indirectly through- 
out the issue. 

All of which seems not far from a point that 
AIA president Max Urbahn made in a recent 
speech to the Louisiana Architects Association: 
“The future of architecture is already with us, 
in the sense that the motivations in architecture 
are no longer focused on stylistic or tech- 
nological matters but on social needs. We are 
in a new age of architecture in which archi- 
tects dream not of building great monuments 
but of helping solve human problems. The 


most creative impulses in architecture today 
reflect this trend, and our best architects are 
concerned with making the creative act of 
architecture the channel for serving, not some 
personal vision, but the needs of ordinary 
people. 

And that is an attitude that | think you will 
find expressed directly or indirectly throughout 
this issue. 

In response to two full-page ads in RECORD 
inviting submissions to this issue, and a brief 
mention on this page back in July, well over 
400 young architects submitted considerably 
more than a thousand projects for consid- 
eration in this issue (we counted 1418, but it 
was all on our fingers so we should give or 
take a few). It was, frankly, a mind-boggling 
situation and what we had to do was spread 
them out on the floor of an unused office space 
(photo overleaf) and start reading and looking 
and pre-selecting and arguing among our- 
selves and—finally—selecting the work you 
see in this issue. 

Even with this bountiful supply of excellent 
work (and much of it was excellent work, and 
more of it will be published in other contexts 
next year), we felt we needed to devote some 
of the pages of this issue to other-than-design 
content and comment. 

First, beginning on page 81—you'll find a 
fascinating profile of what a statistical cross- 
section of young architects are doing and what 
they're thinking about. It's based partly on 
research initiated a year ago by RECORD's 
research department, and partly on the results 
of a second survey of many of those who 
submitted work. This second effort invited 
more subjective essay-type comment. The re- 
sults of those two surveys—detailed in the 
article on page 81—surely does, as the intro- 


EDITORIAL 


duction suggests, “give assurance that chang- 
ing times cannot dismay or obscure the essen- 
tial architect" and that in fact "he drives and 
designs change." 

There are other essentially text pieces—each 
critical we thought to an understanding by 
young and not-so-young-anymore architects 
alike of what the young are up to. There's an 
article on non-traditional practice—about 
young men interesting themselves primarily in 
public service, or in computer applications, or 
in development work, or in—for that matter— 
all other manner of occupation from profes- 
sional dancer to practicing politician, where 
the insights and concerns of architecture still 
seem relevant (see pages 104-111). 

There's an article on the point of view of 
the young radicals of architecture—and it is, 
if radical, also rational and worthy of study 
and thought by the most conservative of us. 

There's an exploration of the current state 
of architectural education, the new directions 
it is taking, and the effect that the new licens- 
ing and registration procedures are, should, 
and must have on education. 

It is, in short, what we all hope is a broad 
and balanced picture of the young architect, 
how and where he is working, and why. 
It examines work, and it examines motivations. 

It is, | hope, not an issue for young archi- 
tects, but about young architects. | hope all 
architects—young or otherwise—will find in it 
food for thought, some reasons for concern 
and some strong hope for the future. 

For on these pages, you will find little that 
the most conservative would find revolu- 
tionary. What you will find, | think, is evolu- 
tion; careful thought; some good design; and 
some (appropriately) fresh ideas. 

—Walter F. Wagner, Jr. 
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Postscripts to the editorial: 
No. 1: Those 1418 submissions 


In the magazine business as, | guess, in all 
businesses, big numbers get tossed around. As 
| mentioned on the previous page, the number 
of submissions for this issue astounded (and 
of course pleased) us, but handling (not to 
mention studying) them was a unique experi- 


ence. However, as this photo of Bob Jensen 
and Barclay Gordon shows, we took it all 
sitting down. And what is visible in the photo 
is, l'd guess, only a quarter of it. 


No. 2: Our favorite 
favorite submission 


Most of the material we saw was the sort that 
we are accustomed to seeing—and of the sort 
that you will see on the pages of the issue. 
Inevitably, we received a number of unusual 
submissions. One young architect chose to 
include—as an object d'art in photographs of 
his house—himself, nude, reclining. It didn't 
do much for Jim Morgan, Barclay Gordon, Bob 
Jensen, or Walter Wagner; but some of the 
secretaries were heard to make invidious 
comparisons between architects and Burt 
Reynolds. Another firm—which appeared 
through our jewelers loupe to include an equal 
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number of male and female registered archi- 
tects—elected to send a group nude shot posed 
in a waterfall. We have had 30 copies made 
and propose to send them to the members of 
the firm as mementoes on the occasion, say, 
of their election to the College of Fellows of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

Then there was this submission, from Mi- 
chael J. O'Sullivan, Architect, 1216 Huntley 
Drive, Los Angeles 90026: 

"| was reviewing my accomplishments since 
Parker Hannifan Aerospace facility (RECORD, 
May 1972) when 1 noticed your age limit of 
35 years. As | gracefully passed into the 35- 
plus time zone two years ago, | thought | 
would submit the best thing | helped to 
influence in my 35th year. His name is Gavin 
Michael O'Sullivan; a joint venture with Na- 
dine O'Sullivan. He is shown here with his 
friend Frazier." 


Gavin Michael O'Sullivan, you were by far 
our favorite of 1,418 submissions for the De- 
cember 1972 issue of ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD. If you ever get to New York, come 


—Drawn for the RECORD by Alan Dunn 


"From earth sculpture it was just a step into strip-mining, 


Gen LE where | really hit the jackpot!” 


have lunch with us. There's this guy on the 
corner that has really neat Kosher hot dogs and 
you can have 10 candy bars for dessert. 


No. 3: Some words 
on change 


In the production of any issue of any pub- 
lication, words get written that get cut out 
of manuscripts to make them fit pages, and 
the like. Bill Foxhall, senior editor who wrote 
the introductory piece for this issue, lost a few 
that I'd like here to save, because | think they 
talk very sensibly about change: 

“The observation of change in this society 
has become so common that it approaches the 
cliché. We are not considering in this context 
the overt and visible changes affecting styles. 
These are matters of fashion, art and evolution 
that are always with us. Rather, we are point- 
ing once again to changes in the way architects 
must practice. 

“The corporate, governmental and institu- 
tional client, for example, has been observed 
in these pages before as an immensely 
wealthy, hydra-headed, complex creation 
necessary to the large works of prolif- 
erating man. Architects who serve these latter- 
day clients must meet them on their own, 
multi-level planes—instead of the more per- 
sonal artistic plane possible in the past. 

“There is understandable nostalgia for some 
of the aspects of those days. But the fact now 
emerges that architects who confront the 
modern world on its own terms (and theirs) 
need not be thwarted in their architectural 
expressions. The evidence of meager archi- 
tecture that is so unhappily visible around us 
is not so much the intristic degradation of this 
age as it is a simple multiplication, by popula- 
tion growth, of the shoddiness that has always 
been. There is equal opportunity today to view 
a similarly multiplied excellence, and our 
searches for directions among young architec- 
tects have revived the quaking optimism in our 
aging hearts." 

Well said, seems to me. 

—W. W. 
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looking at 
Sound Control 
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different. Quiet, peaceful, relaxed. 

Take a good look. Sound Control is serious business. Without it . . . 
health is endangered, productivity falls off, vacancies occur, and 
businesses are forced to re-locate. 

With it a building has everything going. Especially when Sound 
Control is combined with other Shatterproof functions such as Heat and 
Cold Protection, Solar Rejection, Glare Reduction, Security and 
Safety. And reduced operating costs. 

In clear and tones of bronze and gray as well as subdued 
reflective tones of bronze, gold, gray, and chrome...in the largest 
quality sizes in the industry. 

For a deeper look at Sound Control write for our Sound Control 
Brochure. Shatterproof Glass Corporation, Dept. 101B, 4815 Cabot Ave., 


etroit, Michigan 48210. Phone: us shatterproof 


GLASS CORPORATION "Architectural Division 
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dream. 


Anything you can dream up on your drawing board, you 
can do in terrazzo. Anything. Intricate geometrics. 
Abstracts. All-over patterns. Colors. Textures. O Floors, 
to be sure. Also walls; stairs, decorative structures or 
centerpieces. In marble, quartz, granite or a myriad of 
unusual aggregates. Even in textured mosaics. And new 
blends of marble chips. 0 The ancient art of terrazzo has 
been changing. It's really a new technology with new 
versatility. New methods. New materials. Many of its 
applications today are truly innovative. If you've had the 
opportunity to talk with a terrazzo contractor recently, 
you have an idea of what we mean. O You'll also get an 
idea from ''A Walk on the Wild Side." That's the 
appropriate title of our colorful new brochure describing 
the infinite possibilities terrazzo offers. Circle the number 
for your copy. For technical assistance, or a copy of new 
Terrazzo Design Data, containing 125 true-color terrazzo 
reproductions, contact Derrick Hardy, Executive 
Secretary, Terrazzo, 716 Church Street, Alexandria, 
Virginia 22314. (703) 836-6765. 
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Keene didnt become the 
interiors people just by 
making building products. 


We had to Know how to 
fit them all together. 


If Keene was going to serve you as The 
Interiors People, we realized wed have to offer 
you better building products. 

We now have three separate lighting divisions 
that are constantly coming up with new interior 
fixture designs. Like a ceiling and wall fixture 
with advanced optical design that diffuses 
light uniformly, without bright spots or 
shadows. 


\ \\ 


\\\\ 
M 


M 


We re-thought movable partitions, too. And 
designed five separate, versatile types, all 


Our Sechrist Lighting Operation's distinctive new 
Celebrity fixture has a one-piece acrylic lens that 
eliminates all lamp image, fixture shadow. 


Keene movable partitions let you rearrange office 
space easily—without damaging floors or ceilings. 
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Over 8,000 combinations of Keene building products can be interdesigned into Keene modular interior systems— 
and installed rapidly under our single-source responsibility. 


available in many materials and styles, all fitting the same sturdy, 
snap-fit framing system. 

We applied our experience in acoustical control, and developed a 
unique easy-access ceiling system, and a line of distinctive acoustical 
ceiling tiles (featuring richly fissured Styltone). 

But to be sure we were offering you the most useful interior prod- 
ucts available, we decided we had to know how they all worked to- 
gether. Result: the Keene interior systems concept, with all com- 
ponents — lighting, air handling, acoustical control — interdesigned 
in self-contained modules ...and installed under our single-source 
responsibility for total job performance. 

Since this end-product involvement keeps us aware of new trends 
in interior styling, our product divisions stay out ahead with new de- 
velopments...developments мете eager to pass along to help make 
your interiors more successful. That's what being The Interiors People 


is all about. KEENE 


CORPORATION 


345 Park Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10022 


Keene's instant-access Accesso™ 


We've just begun to grow. ceiling system was chosen for 
For further information circle Reader Service numbers 1,000,000 square feet of ceilings 
Partition Div. —201; Ceiling & Insulation Div. —202; Sechrist Lighting — 203; in the new Chemical Bank 
Smithcraft Lighting —204; L&P Lighting —205; Interior Systems Div. —206 Building in New York. 
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Lutheran General Hospital. 
How Andersen Perma-Shield helps pay the bills. 


No, we'renot an insurance company. 

Actually, our windows are a part of 
a remarkable new concept in hospital 
patient care and plant operation. 

Every patient entering Lutheran 
General gets a private room with TV, 
shower and toilet and highly personalized, 
individual care. 

Sound expensive? It isn't. 

Patients pay about the same rates 
other hospitals charge for double rooms. 

It's possible because the hospital is 
planned to operate around built-in effici- 
encies that drastically eut costs. 

This is where we get into the picture. 

Andersen Perma-Shield Casements 
help save the hospital thousands of dollars 
every year. 

Perma-Shield's exterior vinyl sheath 
combined with the building's copper and 
brick facing completely eliminates exterior 
maintenance. 

All the windows can be cleaned from 
the inside. And the vinyl won't react with 
the copper as metal would. 

Welded insulating glass and the 
extra-weathertight quality of Andersen 
cut heat loss and gain considerably. 

There's an inside story here too. 

The natural beauty of wood helps 
put warmth and charm into what must nec- 
essarily be a somewhat sterile atmosphere. 

And surroundings can mean quite a 
lot to a patient's well-being. 

So you see, even though we're an 
old-line window company, we retain leader- 
ship with innovative ideas and concepts. 

Take a good look at Perma-Shield 
Windows and Gliding Doors for your next 
job. Choose from 5 styles, hundreds of 
sizes and combinations. 

Wherever you are, there's an Ander- 
sen dealer or distributor with all the win- 
dows you need. 

And all the information you need 
too. Or check your Sweet's File. 


Andersen Windowalls 


ANDERSEN CORPORATION BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 
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Building: Lutheran General 
Hospital, Omaha, Nebraska 
Architect: Henningson, Durham 
& Richardson, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Du Pont invents 


car 
for h 


Gas-filled cells 
won't flatten 
under load. 


Pneumacel is a first. 

Structurally, it’s a new form 
of matter—a carpet cushion of 
tough fibers, each made up of 
billions of tiny closed cells inflated 
with an inert gas and air. 

Functionally, it’s a pneumatic 
wonder. The cell walls are 
impermeable to the gas. Yet they 
breathe air. In and out. 

This means that pneumacel 
never compresses completely. 
There is always a cushion of gas 
to give resiliency—even after 
years of heavy traffic. 


Gives carpet 
longest life, 
luxury feel. 


Pneumacel is the first cushion to 
combine underfoot luxury with 
Carpet pile protection. 

By spreading the load and 
never bottoming out, it eases the 
crush on the pile face and the 
Strain on the backing material. 

It extends carpet life more 
than waffle rubber, polyurethane 
foam, hair-jute or all-hair cushions. 

In addition, pneumacel was 
engineered to give carpet the 
underfoot feel overwhelmingly 
preferred in consumer panel tests. 


eavy traffic. 


Muffles noise. 
Retards flame. 
Won't stretch. 


Acoustical tests show that 
pneumacel transmits the least 
impact sound of any cushion. 

It meets or exceeds 
recognized industry and 
government standards for fire 
retardancy, smoke and fume 
generation. 

Completely stable, it lays flat 
and stays flat. Won't rot, swell 
or degrade. 

Backed by eight years of 
testing, it has proved its 
exceptional performance in a 
variety of heavy-traffic installations. 

Specify pneumacel. It 
combines everything you want in 
carpet cushioning. 


REG U S. PAT OFF 


Pneumacel 
Carpet Gushion 
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Owner: State of New Jersey E * v a 
Architects: Mahony & Zy6sec, Princeton; Nt, ! 


LOF helps Ramapo College change 


As the wooded countryside around preserve and even complement this environ- 
Ramapo College changes colors, so does ment as much as possible. To accomplish 
Ramapo College. With Vari-Tran* this end, Vari-Tran was selected. 
reflective glass, the building shown here By using Vari-Tran coated glass 
presents an ever-changing mural that depicts fabricated into Thermopane® insulating 
the varied hues of the four seasons. The units, they achieved other ends. Since 
mural changes each day, often each hour. Vari-Tran reflects the sun’s light and heat, 

Ramapo College is located on a less air conditioning equipment is needed to 
spacious, wooded tract in Mahwah, New cool the building. And less energy is needed 
Jersey, and it was the intention of the to run the air conditioning. In winter, 
school officials and their architects to Thermopane reduces heating bills because 

of its insulating properties. 
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school colors every semester. 


Now that Vari-Tran is available in 52 varieties 
of glass for buildings, it's even easier for architects 
to select a shade that can best reflect the environment 
they're designing for. Vari-Tran comes in gold, 
silver, grey, blue and bronze tones— plus Making progress 
new degrees of reflectivity, and shading 
coefficients. For the whole story, send for L 
our new brochure, “Reach for a Rainbow.” Oc 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, Dept. 
R-1272, Toledo, Ohio 43695. 
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High-level lighting with low glare, high styling at low cost. 


Reservations agents reading cathode-ray tubes and rear-projection viewers at United Air Lines’ new Dearborn, Michigan, 
reservations center must have uniform, low-glare light to prevent eyestrain. Overhead glare can make this sophisticated 
equipment almost illegible. 


To provide the pleasant, efficient environment required, the architects selected a coffered Armstrong C-60/60 Luminaire 
Ceiling System incorporating 2" x 2’ lighting fixtures with low-brightness lenses. In addition to meeting illumination require- 
ments, this ceiling provided for uniform air diffusion through Supply-Air Linear Diffusers (SALD) integrated into the grid 
system. 


The lobby area and lower floor of the building have different requirements, so Armstrong’s unique Accessible Tile System 
is used with attractive Sanserra Travertone" tiles. Any ceiling tile can be easily removed for 100% accessibility to hidden 
wires, pipes, and ducts. 

Both of these ceilings were designed to solve specific problems. Why not bring your ceiling problems to Armstrong, and 
let us put together a solution for you? Write Armstrong, 4212 Rock Street, Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 

LEASEE: United Air Lines, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


OWNER: Ford Motor Land Development Co., Dearborn, Michigan 
ARCHITECT: Rossetti/ Associates, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: H. F. Campbell Co., Detroit, Michigan V ER CEILING 

MECHANICAL /ELECTRICAL/CIVIL ENGINEER: Hoyem Associates, Inc., Bloomfield Hills, Michigan /Arm st ron 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: McClurg & Associates, Inc., Bloomfield Hills, Michigan \ SYSTEMS 
— HAT WORK 


CEILING SYSTEMS CONTRACTOR: R. E. Leggette Co., Dearborn, Michigan T 
pP ЖЕЕ 
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This is the World Trade 
Center in New York City. 
It is one of the biggest, 
most expensive building 
complexes in the world. 
It has 43,600 windows. 
And every single one of 

them is sealed with 
LP" polysulfide polymer. 


We rest our case. 


Suffice it to say that nobody in his right mind 
would skimp or accept anything less than the 
very best in a project costing upwards of 
$700,000,000. 

Which explains why more than a decade of 
in-depth study went into every conceivable as- 
pect of this monumental complex which has 
been described as ''a preview of 21st Century 
construction methods." 

Selecting the proper sealant for the World 
Trade Center's twin 110-story towers was an 
arduous task. But after the data had been 
thoroughly interpreted, this decision was made 
—the sealant must be one based on Thiokol's 
two-part LP® polysulfide polymer. 

The choice was an excellent one for many 
reasons. First of all, no other kind of sealant 
had built up such a successful track record— 
more than 20 years of performance-proven 
dependability. Secondly, every sealant that 
bears Thiokol's exclusive Seal of Security has 
proven that it can withstand everything the 
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TESTED 
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elements can dish out. 

For instance, sealants based on Thiokol's 
LP® polysulfide polymer have demonstrated 
that they can adhere to glass and aluminum 
in spite of stretching and contracting joints. 
They have withstood simulated environmental 
changes varying from —15° to 158°F. 

Needless to say we're proud that a sealant 
based on our formula measured up to World 
Trade Center expectations. And, quite frankly, 
we're confident that such a sealant will mea- 
sure up to yours. 

For more information, including detailed 
comparisons between sealants based on 
Thiokol’s LP® polysulfide polymer and eight 
other kinds of sealants, write: Dan Petrino, 
Thiokol Chemical Corporation, P.O. Box 1296, 
Trenton, N.J. 08607. 


Thiokol 


Another great idea in inner space 
with beautiful, versatile 


The communicating manager. 
The work this manager does re- 
quires that he maintain visual 
contact with his secretary. And 
vice versa. Could the designer 
work it out? It was as easy as 
ASD. A glazed panel gives the 
manager an unobstructed view of 
his Gal Friday. The panel is one 
of 180 beautiful things you can do 
with ASD Group components to 
accommodate individual style and 
work habits. Other personal 
touches shown here include the 
free-standing desk and an acous- 
tical panel that adds color while 


Westinghouse ASD Group 


Westinghouse ASD Group 


it helps absorb sound, and the 
built-in wardrobe that doubles as 
a chalkboard for conferences. 

The beauty of Westinghouse 
ASD Group is its exceptional 
adaptability. That's why, today, 
you'll find the ASD Group concept 
working beautifully, functionally 
and efficiently in more than 1000 
offices and office systems in all 
kinds of organizations across the 
continent. 

Whether you're planning one 
office or an entire system—either 
new construction or a renova- 
tion—you really ought to see the 
beautiful things you can accom- 
plish with imagination and 
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Westinghouse ASD Group. We 
would like to show some of them 
to you. Visit our showrooms in 
New York, 200 East 42nd Street, 
or Chicago, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Suite 1127. 

For your brochure, write: 
Westinghouse Architectural 
Systems Department, 

4300 36th Street, S.E., 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 49508. 
Ortelephone: 616 959-1050. 
You can be sure... if it's 
Westinghouse. „> 


e 
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Cor-Ten+fluid-filled - 


In California, two sepa- 
rate architectural firms 
decided on boldly ex- 
posed USS COR-TEN 
Steel exteriors for two 
neighboring rental com- 
plexesin Newport Beach. 

In order to retain the 
visual honesty of bare 
steel, conventional fire 
protection techniques 
were rejected, and both 
firms arrived at a solu- 
tion that is gaining in- 
creased application 
across the country. The solution was hollow, fluid- 
filled columns of bare USS COR-TEN steel. Briefly, 
here is how the system works. 
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Michelson Plaza: A bold exterior 
and column-free first floor were two 
of the prime objectives for this four- 
story office building. Both were 
achieved by the use of bare fluid- 
filled USS COR-TEN Steel box col- 
umns and roof girders, and by sus- 
pension of the upper three fioors. 
The girders are also filled with fluid 
and represent the first use of the in- 
ternal fire-protection technique in a 
horizontal plane. 

Owner: Michelson Associates, New- 
port Beach, Calif. Architect: Riley & 
Bissel, Newport Beach. Structural 
Engineer: Robert Lawson, Newport 
Beach.Contractor: B. H. Miller Con- 
struction Co., Newport Beach. 


columns-fire protection. 


Should the columns 
be exposed to flame, the 
fluid inside the columns 
absorbs the heat, and 
convection currents cir- 
culate the water solu- 
tion within the closed- 
loop system. Heated 
fluid rises and cooler 
solution replaces it, lit- 
erally giving heat the 
run-around. 

For information on 
fluid-filled columns or 
USS COR-TEN Steel, 


Airport Business Center: This hand- 
some, four-building complex com- 
prises two four-story office buildings 
and two one-story branch banks. АП 
exterior steel is bare USS COR-TEN 
Steel, complemented by bronze- 
tinted glazing. Perimeter columns of 
all four structures are 6-inch x 4-inch 
hollow structural tubes. Columns 
in the two larger buildings are fluid- 
filled. 

Owner: The Irvine Co., Irvine, Calif. 
Architects: Craig Ellwood Associ- 
ates/James Tyler and Robert Bacon, 
Los Angeles. Structural Engineer: 
Norman-Epstein, Los Angeles. Me- 
chanical Engineer: (Liquid-filled col- 
umn system design) Paul S. Bennett, 
Los Angeles. General Contractor: 
J. B. Allen & Co., Anaheim. Fabri- 
cator/Erector: Lee & Daniel, Azusa. 


contact a USS Construction Representative through 
your nearest USS Sales Office or write United States 
Steel, Dept. 7566, Box 86, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks 
(iss) Cor-Ten Steel 
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See for yourself! Caradco quality is competitively 
priced. So you can well afford the added value 
of good looking, better insulating wood 

windows in your homes and apartments. 
Caradco offers the most sensible combination of 
beauty, comfort and price in every style and size. 
4. The Caradco C-200' casement complements any 
home or apartment in regular installations ... 

2. Or, in graceful bow window style with fixed and 
operating sash... 3. Our C-100' double-hung 
economy window offers: stainless steel track/ 
weatherstrip that lets you lift out sash for easy 
cleaning, then snap back in weathertight; cost- 
saving factory priming, and complete package 
convenience with grilles, storm panels or optional 
insulating glass, screens. Also available in a 
PF-C100’ version, completely prefinished outside, 
wood-toned inside. 4. Especially suited for 
apartments and volume house production are our 
HPL and VPL prefinished wood windows, 
polybagged for protection, available complete 
with screens. Storms or optional insulating glass, 
vinyl grilles and locks. 


For the added appeal of wood windows at 
competitive prices, put Caradco in your plans. 
Ask us... or your Caradco dealer for details. 


Dubuque, lowa 52001/Hainesport Assembly Plant Hainesport, New Jersey 80836/Ohio Assembly Plant Columbus, Ohio 43204 
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High-rise or low-rise 


Alcoa understands 
curtain walls. 
Of all sizes. 


Take the new IDS Center in Minne- 
apolis. In this 57-story city-within-a- 
City, control of the extremes of 


Minneapolis weather is accomplished 
by vinyl thermal breaks inserted in the 
curtain-wall units which were fabri- 
cated from Alcoa? extrusions and 
sheet. These thermal breaks prevent 
interior surface condensation and act 
as insulating isolation. They combine 
with the climate-control character- 
istics of the gray-tinted, chrome- 
coated glass to maintain interior 
comfort. 

Any way you add it up, Alcoa's ex- 


perience, working with Flour City's 
curtain-wall savvy, is good to have on 
your side. On a high-rise like the IDS 
Center, or a low-rise, like this ele- 
mentary school in Stewartsville, Pa. 
Here the curtain wall is an Alply* wall 
system. Composed of a polyurethane 
core sandwiched between finished 
interior and exterior facings, each 
Alply panel* is an integral, econom- 
ical, prefabricated unit, containing 
insulation and a vapor barrier. The 


Hig 
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VERTICAL 
SECTION 


Insulating 
Glass 


Exterior 


New York, N.Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Insulating 
Panel 


Architect: Philip Johnson & John Burgee 
Edward F. Baker Associates, Inc. 
Contractor; Turner Construction Company 


Fabricator: Flour City Architectural Metals 
Division of the Seagrave Corporation 


low installed cost of the Alply system, 
with its in-shop production and speed 
of erection at the jobsite, is a prime 
consideration on school buildings and 
other low-rise structures where 
budgetary limitations are strict. 

Alply panels are joined by the neo- 
prene Snug Seam? joining system 
that gives this low-rise building its 
own thermal barrier. Different from 
the IDS thermal break, but effective 
in its own way. 


Architect: Celli-Flynn & Associates, 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Curtain-wall fabricator and erector: Columbia 
Architectural Metals, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Contractor: Dick Corporation 

Large, Pa. 


The network of Alcoa wall systems 
contractors is an additional advan- 
tage. These experienced curtain-wall 
fabricators and erectors are trained 
in the erection of Alcoa wall systems 
and assume full responsibility for the 
curtain-wall “package,” from design 
through erection. They offer the 
design team the technological ex- 
pertise of Alcoa, plus their own con- 
struction skill and experience. You 
can benefit from working with Alcoa 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa Aluminum 
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wall systems contractors. 

High- or low-rise, whatever your 
project, Alcoa's curtain-wall experi- 
ence is available to you. Remember 
that Alcoa aluminum can make as 
significant a contribution to your 
hospital, school, office building or 
plant as it is now making to the 
majestic IDS Center in Minneapolis. 
* For additional information about 
Alcoa wall systems, circle Reader 
Service Card. 


GALCOA 
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Bally belongs. 


When a project calls for 
a Refrigerated Building 
Bally has experience that 
will be most helpful. 


Unusual and complex requirements specifically associated 
with refrigerated buildings are part of our everyday busi- 
ness. They may involve the design of a low temperature 
foundation slab ... computing the refrigeration load re- 
quirements . . . determining the best use of power and 
manually operated doors . . . design and placement of 
conveyors or the need of vestibules and partitions. What- 
ever the question, our three decades of experience qualifies 
us to provide the answers. Bally Buildings are prefabricated 
modular systems that can be assembled in any length and 
width up to 36' high from standard urethane insulated pan- 
els, UL and Factory Mutual approved. Refrigeration systems 
are available for every storage or processing need and for 
temperatures as low as minus 40°F. Bally's architectural 
metal facade in a choice of six colors can be installed on 
any portion of the exterior where colorfully 
styled appearance is important. Write for 
literature and wall sample. Bally Case and 
Cooler, Inc., Bally, Pennsylvania 19503. 


© 1972 ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO DEPT. AR-12 
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THE RECORD REPORTS 


news in brief . . . news reports . . . buildings in the news 


News in brief 


The National Sculpture Society is seeking nominations for the Henry Hering Medal for collaboration between 
owner, architect and sculptor in the distinguished use of sculpture in an architectural project. The medal 
is given in several categories of architecture: religious, monumental or memorial, and institutional or 
commercial. Portfolios describing the project and including photos and the names of the architect, owner 
and sculptor must be submitted by March 2, 1973 to the Society, 250 East 51st Street, New York, N.Y. 
10022. 


Poor and Swanke & Partners, New York City, have won a competition for the design of the Presidential reviewing 
stand for the 1973 inaugural parade. The design was the unanimous choice of a jury including three 
architects, a representative of the National Fine Arts Commission and the District Government's repre- 
sentative. Sixty-one designs were submitted by architects from nine states and the District of Columbia. 
The competition was conducted by the Washington Metropolitan Chapter, AIA, on behalf of the 1973 
Presidential Inaugural Committee. 


Lewis Mumford, architecture critic and social philosopher, has been named the 1972 recipient of the National 
Medal for Literature, conferred annually by the National Book Committee. The award is given to a living 
American writer for excellence in terms of his total contribution to letters, and it carries a $5,000 prize. 


New 1973 legislative approach to housing looks fuzzier. Banking committee staff men are confirming reports that 
Congress may not pass major housing legislation next year. Wrangling this year over an omnibus bill 
approach has left a vacuum in which no new political consensus has developed. One staffer sees two 
years of protracted negotiations before lawmakers begin a fresh start on massive housing problems. Congress 
adjourned earlier this year without passing housing bills beyond simple extension of existing programs. 


A $30,000 Ford Foundation grant has been made to the AIA Research Corporation, for a conference to examine 
problems of implementing the Institute report on national growth policy. The report calls for major changes 
in city government, tax policies and neighborhood development. 


The AIA has conferred honorary membership on the Hon. Elliot F. Richardson, former Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare and new Secretary of Defense, and two other HEW officials for their important contributions 
to good architecture in public buildings. Also receiving certificates of appreciation were Dr. Harald M. 
Graning, director, Health Facilities Planning and Construction Services, and Garrit Fremouw, director of 
HEW's Facilities Engineering and Construction Agency. " 


The Civil Service Commission hopes for improved architecture within its realm, with a recently created task force 
to probe the need for bringing outstanding architects and others in the design fields into Federal service. 
The CSC group will review and recommend recruiting procedures and applicant exams for design positions. 
Donald Holum, CSC, heads the task force. 


Engineers endorse collective bargaining principle in part. For the first time, National Society of Professional Engineers 
recognizes collective bargaining is necessary in some cases but should not be undertaken by the Society 
itself. New policy statement says bargaining is "not a desirable or appropriate mechanism to achieve the 
objectives of proper employment practices,” but endorses where laws, ordinances or regulations mandate 
that engineers bargain for legitimate goals. NSPE names special task force to analyze collective bargaining 
effects on all fields of engineering practice. 


Commerce Department sees public building up substantially in 1973. Largest year-to-year gain since mid-60's 10 
per cent, forecast by Commerce Department for publicly owned construction next year over '72. Figures 
are $34 billion compared with $31 billion this year, part of total forecast of $130 billion for all put in 
place work in next 12 months. For steel, Commerce sees highest production since 1969 by end of this 
year and record shipments in 1973. 


CISC expected to continue. Despite fate of price-wage controls authority in next Congress, the Construction Industry 
Stabilization Committee is expected to continue in operation. This unit has been doing a good job of 
holding construction wage increases at or under 5.5 per cent guide, was in existence prior to President 
Nixon's New Economic Plan and most likely will continue if and when controls are lifted. CISC’s Craft 
Boards also serve in mediating local disputes. Meanwhile, Industrial Relations Council continues to arbitrate 
many local agreement problems. 
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NEW JAMISSTAND™ 
SELF-SUSPENSION 
COOLER AND 
FREEZER DOORS 


No bucks are needed—only two steel posts—to install this 


bi-parting power operated cold storage door. A specially engineered 
rail-suspension system permits full weight of the horizontal sliding 
doors to be borne by floor instead of wall. Installation is simplified 
with time and money saved. Available for cooler or freezer operation. 


tallation—these are 


ion. ds as 


ered with 


NEW JAMIGLIDE™ COOLER DOORS 


The economically priced Jamiglide Series is available 
with manual or power operation. Single and bi-parting 
horizontal sliding cooler doors feature 3’’-thick 

“ Jamifoam'' insulation and a choice of stainless or 
galvanized steel cladding. All specially engineered for 
safe, smooth operation with positive seal. 


NEW JAMIDOCK™ LOADING 
DOCK COOLER DOORS 


Quality and economy combine 
with unique functional design 
in the Jamidock Series. Choice 
of overhead and vertical 
sliding cooler doors with 2” 

of ' Jamifoam"' insulation. 
Ideal for easy installation on 
truck door openings with tem- 
peratures over 33° Р. Galvan- 
ized steel cladding is standard. 
Equipped for positive 
padlocking. 


Mobil Chemical 


proudly announces the availability of 


MOBILFLUOR" 


Fluoropolymer Enamels 
the newest coatings based on 


KYNAR 500° 


For complete information contact: 
Industrial & Automotive Coatings Dept. 
901 N. Greenwood Ave. 
Kankakee, Illinois 60901 

(815) 933-5561 


For more data, circle 22 on inquiry card 


FARO CCE 
The guide spec that opened 
countless doors to carpet 


4 


al guide specilication fot 
tur: 


Prepared 
y 

William E. Lunt, Jr., 
С. 8.1 


№ 
Write, ог use 
Reader Service 
card in back 
for your free 
сору, plus 
editorial 
reprint 
detailing 
this proven 
carpet 
installation 
System. 


CARPET BACKING COUNCIL, INC. 


J U 25 Broadway * New York, NY 10004 
L3S.9.9. 9.9.9.9 9 9 9 9 99 96 09 99 таа ач 


For more data, circle 23 on inquiry card 


OPEN 
AND CLOSE 
| IN UNISON 


the secret 


of efficient, draftless ventilation 
is the linkage of a sill hopper and 
an awning type vent at the top 
that open and close in unison! 


The new Amarlite patented Hoppermatic 
2500 Window does it with a completely con- 
cealed mechanism. No awkward poles or 
projecting lever arms needed for the vent. 

The Hoppermatic is one of 9 great new 
windows in the Amarlite BG Series of Better 
Windows for Greater Performance. Others 
include solid vents, tubular vents, pro- 
jecteds, reversibles, awnings, and double 
hungs. 

Whatever you are designing —high-rise, 
low-rise, industrial, institutional, apartment 
or School building, there is an Amarlite BG 
Aluminum Window to consider. Write for 
specification file Section 8, or Sweets File 
8.15 An. 


aac ona ARC 


4785 Fulton Industrial Boulevard, S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30305 - Telephone: (404) 691-5750 


For more data, circle 24 on inquiry card 
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NEWS REPORTS 


MARCEL BREUER EXHIBITION 

AT METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

A major exhibition dealing with the 
career of Marcel Breuer has recently 
opened at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York and will run 
through January 14, 1973. 

The exhibition presents highlights 
of Breuer's career, including large- 
scale models of some of his most ex- 
citing architectural solutions. Ex- 
amples include one of the monumen- 
tal columns from the IBM Research 
Center at La Gaude, Var, France 
(1960-69), and one of the famous tree 
columns from St. John's Abbey and 
University, Collegeville, Minnesota 
(1953-68). 

The exhibition is largely com- 
posed of photo murals, models and 
large-scale mock-ups. In addition, it 
contains examples of Breuer's furni- 
ture and tapestries. A portion of the 
exhibition is devoted to such on-going 
projects as the resort town of Flaine 
in France. 

Breuer's career began in 1921 
and he is still active today after nearly 
50 years as an architect. 


CALIFORNIA COURT REJECTS 
STRICT PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY 
The California Appeals Court has re- 
jected attempts to impose the legal 
standard of strict liability, that is, lia- 
bility without proof of negligence, 
against architects and engineers. Judge 
P. J. Taylor held that "where the pri- 
mary objective of a transaction is to 
obtain services, the doctrines of im- 
plied warranty and strict liability do 
not apply." 

The case involved the design of 
a boat pier for a waterfront hotel by 
John A. Blume & Associates, San 
Francisco. The owners charged that 
improper design made the pier unusa- 
ble. The engineering firm argued that 
they had reported to the owners that 
the pier’s use would be restricted by 
weather conditions. The legal issue 
appealed was the trial court's refusal 
to instruct the jury that the engineering 
firm had given an implied warranty. 

Elsewhere, the Utah Supreme 
Court held an architect not responsible 
for the death of a workman killed in 
a scaffolding collapse at a sports 


arena. The man's dependents brought 
a wrongful-death action against the 
architect and others. 

The court held that the architect 
“neither designed it (scaffolding), 
constructed it nor designated any ma- 
terial for it, nor did he have anything 
to do with renting or maintaining it. 
It is not the duty of the architect to 
see that contractors furnish their em- 
ployees with safe places to work.” 


AGREEMENT MAKES COMPSEC 
AND MASTERSPEC COMPATIBLE 
Production Systems for Architects and 
Engineers, Inc., and Pacific Interna- 
tional Computing Corporation (PIC) of 
San Francisco have announced an 
agreement by which PIC will be pro- 
viding users of PSAE's Masterspec with 
greater flexibility and convenience for 
automating the system. 

Under the license agreement, PIC 
will provide automation services for 
Masterspec using the computer pro- 
gram developed for Comspec, a spec- 
ifications text manipulation system 
developed by the Construction Speci- 
fications Institute. 

The PSAE-PIC agreement brings 
together two major developments, 
Masterspec and Comspec. PIC service 
centers are located in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore/Washington. 


NATIONAL PARK TO BE CREATED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 

The Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area has been signed into law, binding 
together 38 miles of shoreline and 
34,000 acres, more than half now in 
private ownership. The new park takes 
in state and Federal lands as well, 
making one-agency management pos- 
sible. 

No land acquisition problems are 
anticipated and $60.6 million has 
been set aside for that purpose. An- 
other $58 million is reserved for de- 
velopment. Acquisition will begin 
after a master plan is drawn. 
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COMBINED MASTERS DEGREE IN 
ARCHITECTURE AND 

SOCIAL WORK 

AT WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Washington University in St. Louis is 
offering what is believed to be the first 
program in the country leading to si- 
multaneous degrees in architecture 
and social work. 

Initially, six students will be 
trained as architects with the neces- 
sary social work skills to make them 
uniquely qualified as community 
group planners and developers of so- 
cial facilities. 

The program is being funded by 
a grant of $67,193 from the experi- 
mental and special training branch of 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
SPONSOR TRAINING PROGRAM 
Twenty-two young men and one 
woman are being given a chance to 
break out of their poverty backgrounds 
by training as junior draítsmen. The 
training program is a venture called 
JUMP. (Joint Urban Manpower Pro- 
gram, Inc.) which is sponsored by the 
professional engineering and archi- 
tectural societies of New York and 
coordinated by Vocational Founda- 
tion, Inc., a nonprofit agency serving 
disadvantaged youth. 

The present program will run for 
11 months, the first six including a half 
day on the job and the other half in 
the classroom. Financial assistance for 
the program is obtained from the US 
Department of Labor. 


NEW POST-OFFICE FACILITIES 
PROMISE WORK FOR 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
The contracting flood gates for those 
sectors of post office construction jobs 
falling in the “preferential mail han- 
dling” category should open soon. 
Latest word from the U.S. Postal 
Service is that its 180 projects planned 
for first-class processing are being 
turned over to the Army Corps of En- 
gineers for assignment to its field of- 
fices for re-letting to private industry 
for design and construction. Only 20 


of these already are in the construction 
stage and another 11 are in design. 
This leaves approximately 150 yet to 
be given to the Corps. USPS 
spokesmen said decisions should be 
made “soon” and that apportionment 
of the projects among the ACE field 
locations should be followed rather 
quickly by announcement of contract 
lettings. 

Meanwhile, the Postal Service is 
reporting substantial progress on the 
construction of its bulk mail handling 
facilities designed by Kaiser Engineers 
of Oakland, Cal., and Giffels Asso- 
ciates of Detroit. These buildings, 
reportedly, will for the most part em- 
ploy electric heat since the load 
requirements are not heavy. This is 
because the large amount of ma- 
chinery used in these processing 
plants will be of a heat-generating 
character in itself. 

—Ernest Mickel 


US GRANTS FUNDS FOR RAPID 
TRANSIT IN BUFFALO AREA 

The Federal government has allotted 
$1.2 million for preliminary engi- 
neering studies regarding Buffalo, 
N.Y.s long-awaited $257 million 
rapid transit system. The money, 
awarded by the government’s Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration to 
the Niagara Frontier Transportation 
Authority, was matched by one-third 
by New York State. This is the first 
money earmarked for design on non- 
controversial sections of the 12.5-mile 
system that will eventually link down- 
town Buffalo with the new $650 mil- 
lion North Campus of the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo. 

The Federal government has 
pledged $171 million for the transit 
project and New York State is ex- 
pected to produce $36 million more. 


THREE BUILDINGS WIN ENERGY 
CONSERVATION COMPETITION 
Three buildings incorporating energy 
conserving design and equipment 
have been named winners in the first 
Energy Awards Program sponsored by 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion. 

Westinghouse Nuclear Center (a), 
Monroeville, Pa., designed by Deeter 
Ritchey Sippe! Associates won in the 
commercial building category. Top 
honors for institutional buildings went 
to Mercy Hospital Il (b), Coon Rapids, 
Minn., designed by S. C. Smiley Asso- 
ciates. The winning industrial building 
was Energy Center (c), Miami Beach, 
Fla., designed by The Smith Korach 
Hayet Haynie Partnership. 

Honorable Mention was given to 
Childrens Hospital of Philadelphia, 
designed by Harbeson Hough Living- 
ston and Larson; and Drain Properties, 
Phoenix, designed by Walser-Krause 
Architects. 

The competition was open to all 
registered architects and engineers in 
the United States. Entries were judged 
on the scope and creativity of the en- 
ergy-conserving concept and actual 
energy savings achieved or antici- 
pated. The jury included MacDonald 
Becket of Welton Becket Associates; 
Leander Economides of Economides 
and Goldberg; Harold S. Lewis of 
Jaros, Baum and Bolles; Professor 
Charles E. Sepsy, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and Herbert H. Swinburne, FAIA, 
of the Nolan-Swinburne Partnership. 

Jury member Lewis noted that 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion's effort in bringing to public at- 
tention the current thinking on energy 
conservation methods merits real sup- 
port by the architectural and engi- 
neering community. 

The jury was impressed with the 
enormous number of entries for a 
first-of-its-kind awards program and 
discussion of the relative merits of the 
entries was spirited. Some of the en- 
ergy conserving methods that ap- 
peared in the entries were a concern 
for building orientation, shading, and 
sheathing to minimize solar and trans- 
mission heat gains and losses, thus 
reducing heating, cooling and illumi- 
nation requirements. 


Heat recovery processes were 
used for many of the mechanical and 
electrical systems. 

One industrial process developed 
reduced pollution considerably with a 
useful recovery of processed by-prod- 
ucts. 

It should not be overlooked that 
the clients involved with all the entries 
and especially the winners expressed 
from the beginning a desire to explore 
energy conserving methods for their 
buildings. It should be further noted 
that initial cost was actually reduced 
in some cases and only slightly more 
than conventional methods in others. 
There was general agreement that 
operating cost over the life of the win- 
ning buildings will be reduced along 
with their energy consumption. The 
increasing attention given to energy 
conservation suggests a positive shift 
from concentration on low first cost of 
buildings to life-cycle costing. 


ROGERS ROUNDTABLE JOINED 

BY LABOR LAW GROUP 

The Construction Users Anti-Inflation 
Roundtable (Roger’s Roundtable), a 
recent active force in efforts to curb 
inflation in construction, is being 
joined by the Labor Law Study Com- 
mittee in the formation of a new Busi- 
ness Roundtable for Responsible 
Management-Labor Relations. 

The Roundtable will continue the 
efforts of the two groups to improve 
labor-management relations, while 
recommending needed structural 
changes aimed at the root of inflation 
in the construction industry. The 
Rogers Roundtable is credited by 
many industry leaders with 
significantly high-lighting the prob- 
lems of inflation in construction, pro- 
ductivity needs and the importance of 
profits to continuing building activity. 

The newly combined ограпі- 
zation will have offices in New York 
and Washington. 


RECORD EDITOR GUEST OF 
SOVIET ARCHITECTS 

Mildred F. Schmertz, senior editor 
with the RECORD, recently toured the 
Soviet Union along with three other 
official AIA representatives who were 
the guests of the Union of Soviet Ar- 
chitects. Other members of the Amer- 
ican delegation—all chosen by AIA 
president Max O. Urbahn—were AIA 
president-elect S. Scott Ferebee, Frank 
L. Hope, Jr., FAIA, of San Diego, and 
John M. McGinty of Houston. The four 
Americans are shown with a group of 
Russian architects. Shown left to right: 
Elgen Grigoriev, architect and transla- 
tor; Dmitri Bruns, chief architect of 
Tallinn; John McGinty; S. Scott Fere- 
bee; unidentified Estonian translator; 
Mildred Schmertz; Rasmus 
Kangropool, director of restoration for 
Tallinn; Frank Hope. 

Ms. Schmertz' account of the 
three-week trip will appear in the 
February issue of the RECORD. Mos- 
cow, Suzdal, Leningrad, Tallinn, Tbi- 
lisi, Tashkent and Samarkand were 
visited and the Americans were shown 
current housing projects, public 
buildings, government planning of- 
fices, pre-Czarist architectural master- 
pieces, and a special look inside rec- 
reational and vacation facilities re- 
served for the exclusive use of Soviet 
architects. 

The tour was part of a cultural 
exchange that began in 1971 when the 
AIA sponsored a US tour for several 
Russian architects. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
COMMISSION GETS NEW LIFE 
President Nixon has signed a bill giv- 
ing the Pennsylvania Avenue Com- 
mission authority to borrow $50 mil- 
lion to clean up the famous stretch 
from the White House to the Capitol. 

The Commission, with Nathanial 
Owings, FAIA, as its head, was started 
in the Kennedy Administration, but the 
grand plan it produced was shelved for 
lack of carry-through funds. With an 
added $1 million to continue its exis- 
tence, the Commission is looking at 
the possible redevelopment of 23 
acres immediately north of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 


As for Capitol Hill, a $53.5 mil- 
lion plan calls for nearly doubling the 
New Senate Office Building and 
building an underground garage; the 
cost of the garage—$15,750 per car— 
has caused the Senate to direct Capitol 
Architect George White to study alter- 
native concepts and costs. Appro- 
priations of $50,000 have been ap- 
proved by the Senate for this study 
which will formulate guidelines for a 
design competition for the new struc- 
ture. More on this when details are 
available. 


GROPIUS RETROSPECTIVE ON 
VIEW IN CHICAGO ` 

A major retrospective photographic 
exhibition of the work of Walter 
Gropius is on display this month 
through December 30 at Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology's School of Archi- 
tecture and Planning. 

Sponsored by the School and the 
Graham Foundation for Advanced 
Studies in the Fine Arts, the exhibit is 
open to the public free of charge from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. The exhibit includes 
212 photographs of Gropius’ far-rang- 
ing work, color slides and a filmed 
interview with Gropius before his 
death in 1969. 


FAMOUS HOMES THREATENED 

BY LONG ISLAND BRIDGE 

A tour of distinctive—and imperiled— 
homes was held last month in Rye, 
N.Y. to publicize the adverse effects 
of a proposed six-mile bridge linking 
Oyster Bay, Long Island with Rye, 
spanning Long Island Sound. 

One of these side effects will be 
the razing of 16 homes in Rye, all 
worthy examples of American archi- 
tecture, ranging from a 19th century 
Victorian house to an Ulrich Franzen 
design, recipient of an ARCHITECTU- 
RAL RECORD "Record Houses” award 
in 1956. 

A non-profit citizens’ committee 
is attempting to raise public pressure 
against the bridge idea, a proposal that 
was suppressed once before when it 
was raised. With Governor Rockefeller 
enthusiastic about the bridge, it will 
be up to the Legislature to prevent the 
project. 
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McQuay Hi-Line Fan Coil Units reduce installed costs without reducing comfort 


McQuay's new upright Hi-Line 
Seasonmaker? Fan Coil Units can 
save 15% and more on installed 
costs but still offer greater 
flexibility than conventional units. 
They're shipped with all chilled, 
hot water and drain risers and all 
internal control systems already 
installed. The contractor merely 
places the units above each other 
on the floors, sweats the factory- 
supplied couplings together, 
connects the power and plugs in 
the external thermostat. All units 
produce equal water pressure 
drop, virtually eliminating 

system balancing. 


The cost saver 


Reducing installed costs 
without reducing comfort 
makes McQuay® upright 
Hi-Line Seasonmaker? Fan 
Coil Units ideal for such 
applications as apartments, 
hotels, office buildings 

and hospitals. 


Hi-Line units can have single, 
double, triple and top duct 
discharge to service one room or 
a number of rooms. Five sizes 
from Y2 to 2 tons with 200 to 
800 CFM. Available features 
include standard and low-flow 
coils, with or without reheat coils, 
for two-pipe and four pipe 
systems; both full and 
supplementary electric heat; 
fan cycle control; 2-way and 
3-way valve cycle control; single 
stage thermostats with manual or 
automatic heating-cooling 
changeover, and two-stage and 
sequenced heating-cooling 
thermostats. 


For more data, circle 25 on inquiry card 
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For complete information 
on these upright Hi-Line 
Seasonmaker Fan Coil Units, 
ask your McQuay representative 
for Catalog 770. 

Or write McQuay Division, 
McQuay-Perfex Inc., Box 1551, 
13600 Industrial Park Blvd., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440. 


Look to the systems leader... 


McQUAY-PERFEX INC. 


a carpet 
ystem... 


Argos 
sound 
columns 


| | can solve 90% of 
| || your sound system 
| | || installation problems. | 
Il We can support 
| that statement 
with our new 
architect's data file. 
Send for it today. 


and save. 


Le em. li s Write-Showplace. 


Кош | | ir PRODUCTS COMPANY Commercial Carpet Corporation 
e | | ү ЧИ 1 | i 600 South Sycamore Street 10 West 33rd Street 
| а Сепоа, Шіпоіѕ 60135 New York. New York 10001 


For more data, circle 26 on inquiry card 


For more data, circle 27 on inquiry card 
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Cabot's Stains on all wood surfaces, exterior and interior. 


<2 Bring out the best in wood... 


' Cabot's STAINS 


The Deck House designed by Richard Berkes, Deck House Inc., Wayland, Mass.; 


For shingles, siding, clapboards, paneling, decking i -SSS 
Here is wood at its wonderful best. Cabot's Stains, so easy to apply, | Samuel Cabot Inc. 
accent the wood grain, protect and beautify in a choice of 87 | One Union St., Dept.1229, Boston, Mass. 02108 


Please send color cord on Cabot's Stains. 
Send full-color Cabot handbook on stains. 


: 3 unique colors. Stains, unlike paints, enhance the natural beauty 
= 4 of wood, will not crack, peel, or blister, are readily applicable to 
all wood surfaces: textured, smooth, or rough-sawn. 


Cabot's Stains, the Original Stains and Standard for the Nation since 1877 


For more data, circle 28 on inquiry card 
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Dover Stage Lift 
helps recycle 
an old movie palace 


In a Cinderella-like transforma- 
tion, the old Penn vaudeville and 
movie theater in Pittsburgh has 
become a showcase for the arts. 

Now known as Heinz Hall for 
the Performing Arts, this unique 
building is not only the new 
home of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, Pittsburgh Opera, Civic 
Light Opera, Pittsburgh Ballet 
and the Pittsburgh Youth Sym- 
phony, but also offers complete 
theatrical and film facilities for 
international attractions. 

Much of the neo-Baroque 


opulence was retained in the 
multi-million dollar renovation 
project. But extensive revamping 
was necessary for conversion of 
the old movie palace into a build- 
ing that functions efficiently and 
beautifully for its diverse new 
tenants. 

A major addition was a Dover 
Stage Lift, 14' x 54' in overall 
dimensions. Raised, it provides 
a needed extension of the stage 
area; lowered, it serves as an 
orchestra pit. 

Dover Stage Lifts are used 
in theaters, concert halls, opera 
houses and drama centers 
throughout the country to 
provide more flexibility and 
imagination in staging musical 

апа dramatic presentations. 
Call us in for design and engi- 
neering assistance, or check 
our catalog in Sweet's Files. 
Dover Corporation, Elevator 
Division, Dept.A-12,P. O. Box 
2177, Memphis, Tenn. 38102. 
In Canada: Dover/Turnbull. 


B DOVER | 
Stage Lifts 


For more data, circle 29 on inquiry card 
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HEINZ HALL FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Architects: Stotz, Hess, MacLachlan and Fosner, Pittsburgh. General 
contractor: Mellon-Stuart Co., Pittsburgh. Acoustical and stage lift 
consultant: Dr. Heinrich Keilholz. Engineers: George Levinson, Inc. 
(structural); Meucci Engineering Inc. (mechanical); Hornfeck 
Engineering, Inc. (electrical). Interior designer: Verner S. Purnell. 
Dover Stage Lift installed by Marshall Elevator Company, Pittsburgh. 
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Eugene Н. Fleming Ill, photos 


The National Air and Space Musuem 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C., is now under con- 
struction, with a planned opening on 
July 4, 1976. Designed by Hellmuth, 
Obata and Kassabaum, Inc., St. Louis, 


with Gyo Obata as principal-in- 


Conway Square, an exhibition and 
convention facility for Waterloo, lowa, 
has been designed by Architectural 
Planning Research Associates and 
Thorson-Brom-Broshar-Snyder. The 


building will contain 89,000 sq ft, 
housing an exhibition hall, assembly 
rooms and commercial space. The 
roof structure is a steel truss. 


gat 


El 


charge, the building is sited on the 
Mall opposite the National Gallery of 
Art. The Mall side features three bays 
faced with glass through which per- 
sons outside will see the museum dis- 
plays in glass-roofed exhibit halls 60 
ft high, 115 ft wide and 120 ft deep. 


BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 


7o 


As they walk through more than 20 
exhibit halls, located throughout the 
two level building, visitors will see 
NASM collections documenting the 
technology and history of flight. The 
museum will also house an audito- 
rium/film theater, a 350-seat plane- 


The California City Civic Center is out 
of the planning stages and is expected 
to be completed by January of 1974. 
The 14,000-sq ft structure with cable- 
supported and subterranean 
offices was planned by Kariotis and 
Kesler, structural engineers of South 
Pasadena. Architect James Ronald 
Fetridge of Palmdale is in charge of 
reviewing the plans and construction 


roof 


W _ 


tarium-like room, a large library-re- 
search center, a cafeteria for staff and 
the public, and an underground park- 
ing garage for 500 cars. The building 
is between 4th and 7th Streets, 
Independence Avenue and Jefferson 
Drive, site of a former parking lot. 


management. The straight-line, high- 
tension cable system of 1% diameter 
cables, tensioned at 94,000 165, two 
feet on center horizontally and 18 in. 
vertically, forms an 80-ft floating roof 
structure, with vertical tie-downs 192 
ft apart. Stressed-skin fiberglass panels 
16 ft wide and 80 ft long, connected 
by accordian-type neoprene expan- 
sion joints, form the roof surface. 
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BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 


The Mercantile Center, St. Louis, is a 
$150 million, six-block, multi-use fa- 
cility that will be developed over the 
next ten years. In charge of design and 
the project's master plan is Thompson, 
Ventulett & Stainback, Inc., of Atlanta, 
with Sverdrup & Parcel and Associates 
of St. Louis as supervising architects 
and engineers. The first phase will be 


The Boston Public Library addition by 
Philip Johnson and Architects Design 
Group, opened recently, joining the 
original library designed nearly 70 
years ago by McKim, Mead & White. 
The 480,000-sq ít extension has a 
large amount of usable uninterrupted 
floor space that is the result of a com- 
plex structural steel framing that hangs 
the third through sixth floors from a 
grid of 16-ft deep interconnecting 
trusses on the seventh, or top, floor. 
Granite is the facing material. 


a $25 million bank building 35 stories 
high, to be started this spring. A hotel, 
restaurants, shops, entertainment, etc., 
are also planned. To create large, col- 
umn-free spaces in the towers, as well 
as increase wind resistance, the design 
calls for corner bracing to provide a 
strong, economical structural system, 
plus 16 corner offices. 


The Northwest Regional Head- 
quarters for the FAA, in King County, 
Washington, is the design of Mel 
Streeter & Associates, Seattle. The 
84,000-sq ft structure consists of two 
loft spaces, unequal in area, with a 
central core for service functions. The 
building has been depressed 5 ft 
below grade for both visual and audio 
separation from parking at grade. A 
perimeter berm furthers this separa- 
tion. The structure is cast-in-place 
concrete, exposed, with precast sun 
and sound shades on the exterior. 


The Bronx State School for the men- 
tally retarded is being built on a 20- 
acre site adjacent to the recently 
opened Bronx Children's Psychiatric 
Treatment Center. When completed in 
1975, the school will provide residen- 
tial care and treatment for 384 se- 
verely retarded children and adults. 
The design is by Richard Meier and 
Associates and consists of two build- 
ings housing residential units and sup- 
port facilities. A third building will 
include a gym and swimming pool. 
Because of the terrain, two thirds of 
the residential units will have access 
to grade. Educational, recreational and 
administrative facilities will comprise 
a “town square” along with a cafeteria 
and central stores. 


А new branch bank for the Fifth-Third 
Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio by architects 
Harry Hake & Partners, Inc., uses 
some discreet but eye-catching super- 
graphics and earth berms to provide 
facilities well-suited to the character 
and scale of its neighborhood. Exterior 
colors are subtle: the facing is 8 by 
8 dark-mahogany brick (with concrete 


A 


M mi. 


M СЯ 
а: 


One Federal Street, Boston, is the de- 
sign of The Architects Collaborative 
Inc., Cambridge and is scheduled for 
occupancy in 1975. The 38-story 
building is the new headquarters of the 
National Shawmut Bank which will 
occupy the first 11 floors. Steel fram- 
ing is used with a precast panel and 
bronze glass exterior. 


Loop College, to be built in downtown 
Chicago, is by the Office of Mies van 
der Rohe. It is designed to provide 
facilities for 12,500 students as well 
as administrative space for the City 
Colleges of Chicago. Nine double- 
deck, skip-stop elevators will serve the 
20-story building which is divided into 
four-story clusters. To reduce energy 
consumption, the building will have a 
minimum of glass, while the exterior 
will be painted in a heat and light 
reflecting metallic silver color. 


block back-up) and glazing is bronze- 
color acrylic plastic. The building 
contains 3447 square feet of space and 
was constructed for a total cost of 
$215,000, of which $40,000 was 
spent for built-in equipment. The 
berms are an effective device to alle- 
viate partially windowless facades and 
to reduce the apparent size. 


Hedrich-Blessing 
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Now even better with EX33CY O- 


Since its introduction just two years ago the TRUS JOIST | Series, or TJI 
Joist, has become the fastest selling new structural component in the 
United States. Millions of lineal feet have gone into floor systems for 
apartments, town houses, condominiums and single family dwellings. 
In commercial buildings and apartments alike, it has provided a superior 
roof system as well. Utilizing 2x 3 or 2x 4 flanges of top grade Machine 
Stress Rated structural lumber it has always outperformed solid sawn 
joists, but now the TJI is rapidly becoming available nationwide with 
flanges of MICRO = LAM lumber. 

MICRO=LAM is a new TRUS JOIST development wherein sheets of veneer 
are fed into one end of a 90 foot traveling press in an exact lay-up pat- 
tern. Precise amounts of heat and pressure are applied and the veneers 
exit from the machine in the form of a MICRO=LAM board or billet 80 
feet long, 24 inches wide and 122 inches thick. The billet is then cut to 
size for use as TJI flange material. 


SS SSS 


® 


lam 


MICRO=LAM is a superior wood product in that every piece is uniform 
and of known strength. Any defects in the veneers are so widely scat- 
tered they do not affect the board itself. There are no problems with 
warp or shrinkage. MICRO=LAM is straight and it stays straight. It has 
excellent structural characteristics and an extensive testing program 
has shown it to be completely reliable. Major code groups and F.H.A. 
have approved MICRO=LAM flanges for the TJI Series joist as a direct 
substitute for the high quality structural lumber formerly utilized. 
The introduction of MICRO=LAM is probably one of the most significant 
developments which have taken place in wood utilization in recent years. 
Because of its strength, versatility and availability in extremely long 
lengths it is destined to be used in many new applications of which the 
TJI flange is only the beginning. 


Plywood web cuts easily 


ISERIES TRUS JOIST 


* LIGHT WEIGHT, FAST ERECTING 


Builders report the TJI goes in place 
two to four times faster than solid 
sawn joists. Saves time. Saves 


money. 
* LONG SPANS 


Up to 24 feet at 2 feet O.C. in floor 
systems, up to 40 feet at 2 feet on 
center in roof systems. Multiple 
spans to 60 feet. Available in depths 
from 10 inches to 24 inches. 


* UNIFORM 
Every joist is uniform and equal in 
strength to provide level floors which 
are far more rigid than those using 


solid sawn joists. 
* DRILL EASILY 


The plywood web drills easily and 
quickly to accommodate wiring, 
plumbing and even large ductwork. 
Often makes it possible to eliminate 
expensive hung ceilings. 


* PROBLEM FREE 


Will not cause cracked walls, stick- 
ing doors or windows because of 
shrinkage, a common failure of solid 
sawn lumber. 


* ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
Delivery within three weeks any- 
where in the U.S., any time of year. 
Often sooner, if needed. 


* REAL ECONOMY 


In many areas the TJI will compete in 
price with 2x10's but the really big 
savings are in labor and faster con- 


struction. 
* QUALITY 


The TJI is precision engineered, man- 
ufactured to exact specifications in 
our own plants and absolutely guar- 
anteed to carry the loads for which it 
is designed. It provides a floor or roof 
structure far superior to ordinary 
dimension lumber. 


FUE j ist 


9777 Chinden Boulevard Boise, Idaho 83702 


A complete 1 Series 

file folder containing load 

tables, bearing details, design informa- 

tion, job photographs and other details was mailed 

to 30,000 firms this month. If you do not receive one 

and you are an architect, engineer, builder or developer 

just fill out and mail this coupon. We'll send your 
folder immediately. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


RTE o gp E 
If you're a builder or developer, how many residential or 
commercial units do you have planned for 1973? E 


For more data, circle 30 on inquiry card 


| Series joists go in place 2 to 4 times faster than 2 x 10's. 


ommodate even large duct work. 


Bruning diazo 
papers and supplies 


If you are willing to settle for 
"good enough” in diazo reproduc- 
tion of drawings and documents, 
maybe where you buy paper and 
supplies doesn't matter. 


But if you want optimum repro- 
duction for every dollar, then you 
should clearly consider Bruning. 


When your operator opens 
a package of Bruning diazo paper, 
here's what you get that's extra: 
First, the right paper for your 
job. Because Bruning makes 
papers for all three diazo 


processes to match widely varying 
speed, line-color, and document- 
condition needs, you never have 
to settle for second best. 


Second, consistent high quality. 
Our experts check constantly 
to make sure the high quality we 
design into our papers is really 
put in during production. 


Third, expert help. Bruning is the 
leader in diazo processes. We know 
how to make machines, papers, 
and supplies work together to 
deliver top results. When you buy 
Bruning papers, you get whatever 
advice it takes to assure the 
quality you are looking for. 


Fourth, you get assured supply. 
A minimum of base-touching with 
your Bruning man means you'll 
never lack the papers you need. 
We have the production facilities, 
the distribution system, and the 
desire to keep you well supplied. 


Next time you see a pack of 
diazo paper, stop and think. 
If paper is all you are getting for 
your money, shouldn't you call 
your Bruning man? Or write 
Bruning, 1834 Walden Office 
Square, Schaumburg, III. 60172. 


Your single best source 
in engineering graphics. 


You get something extra 
in every package. 


Car mnra. Asta eirrla 921 nn imnmttim» mv 


BRUNING 


DIVISION OF ADDRESSOGRAPH MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
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The Barrett 
Roof Inspection 
&Service Program. 


63/10 


z e» 
Questions & Answers её What does the building owner pay for 


The Celotex Corporation conducted a 
series of interviews with architects all 
across the country to determine their 
awareness of the advantages and benefits 
the Barrett Roof Inspection and Service 
Program offers to building owners. The 
questions and answers on the following 
pages represent a composite of these in- 
terviews. We hope they will be helpful to you. 


e How does the Barrett Roof Ínspection and 

Service Program differ from the 20-year 

BE bond plan which has been so widely spec- 
ified for so many years? 


The most important difference is the amount 

e of liability which Celotex assumes. The old 

standard 20-year bond limits the manufac- 
turer's liability to a total of $10 per square during the 
entire 20-year period. Under the new program, there is 
no limit to the amount Celotex will pay, during the 
entire period of the contract, to correct leaks due to 
causes covered in the contract. 

Let's use a practical example to illustrate the dif- 
erence. You have a 20,000 square foot roof. A series of 
leaks develops and it is determined that the roofing 
manufacturer is to pay the cost of repair. Under the 
old bond plan, our maximum liability is $2,000. When 
that $2,000 has been expended, there is no further 
monetary liability, regardless of the bond issue date. 
Under the new contract, Celotex would pay for repair 
of all leaks covered, during the full period of the contract. 

This program also differs from the old bond plan in 
period of coverage, in cost, and offers additional inspec- 
tion service. 


What is the period of coverage under this 
program? 


Ф. contract covers а period of 10 years. It 
also gives the owner an option to renew for an 
additional 10 years, if he makes recommended 

corrections and preventive repairs to the structure and 
to the roof, which our inspector determines are neces- 
sary to put the roof in satisfactory condition for con- 
tinued good performance. This feature provides a 
valuable service which the bond did not offer: at no cost, 
at the end of 10 years, the building owner receives a 
roof inspection and recommendations which conceiv- 
ably could help him avoid costly trouble. He can 
then elect to renew the contract. 
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coverage under your program? 


Cost for the initial 10 years is $3 per square. 
Cost to renew the contract for a second 10-year 

B period will be two-thirds of the charge for the 
initial 10-year period in effect at that time. 

Cost of the program, for the initial period, is the 
same as the current cost of the old 20-year bond—yet this 
plan provides additional inspection service and has no 
monetary limit on leak-repair costs. When compared to 
the cost of the bond and to the cost of independent 
inspection services—which do not provide monetary 
guarantee in case of leaks, or continuing inspection 
service—our program is obviously the best investment 
of all. 


How does the owner benefit by renewing 
the contract for a second 10-year period? 

ah Why not just make recommended repairs, 
if any, and save the cost of renewing? 


If no problems are indicated, he may be saving 

money by not renewing. If he renews, however, 

£s he gets all the original benefits for another 
10 years: unlimited manufacturer liability in case of 
leaks due to covered causes; free inspections should 
leaks occur; and free inspection and recommendations, 
on request, when alterations or additions are contemplated. 


© 


@ What other services and inspections аге 
included in the program? 


To begin with, on request, a qualified Celotex 
representative will review plans and specifica- 

© tions, attend pre-job meetings, and make rec- 
ommendations. During application and after completion, 
inspections will be made and notice of inspection will 
be sent to the architect or owner. When the roof is two 
years old, another inspection will be made. And we'll 
make the 10-year inspection and recommendations, if 
requested, at no charge, even if the contract is not renewed. 


lll UEM 


Does the Celotex liability apply to repair 
of leaks caused by faulty application, as 

& well as to leaks due to defective roofing 
materials? 


Yes. This contract clearly states that Celotex 

will pay all costs of repairs necessary to correct 

& roof leaks resulting from errors in workmanship 

of roofing contractors in applying Barrett roofing mem- 
brane and flashing materials. It also covers leaks due to 
failure of those materials resulting from usual and 
ordinary wear and weather. This liability does not 
apply, however, to errors in building design or construction. 


Does your guarantee include expansion 
joint covers? 


Yes, it includes the Barrett Expansion Joint 
Shield when installed in conjunction with a 
8 roof that is covered by our contract. It does 
not guarantee any other expansion joint cover even 
though that cover is installed by a Barrett Approved 
Roofing Contractor on a roof where Barrett roofing 
membrane and flashing are bonded. To our knowledge, 
Celotex is the only manufacturer offering a guarantee- 
type plan that includes an expansion joint cover. 


a} If I specify a reputable brand of roofing 
materials, and the general contractor re- 
tains a reputable roofer, isn’t that sufficient 

assurance of good roof performance? Why should 
my clients spend the additional $3 per square? 


It is true that under those conditions you min- 
imize the risk of leaks due to faulty materials 

e or application. Our roofing materials are pro- 
duced totally by machine under quality control meth- 
ods, and there is very little risk of their failing. On the 
other hand, application of these materials is largely 
manual and the chance for leaks due to human error is 
far greater. 

No matter how good the roofing contractor's reputa- 
tion is, or how dedicated he is to doing a first-class job, 
one of his workmen can make an error, or fail to follow 
an instruction, or neglect to follow some requirement of 
the specification, and a leak can result. The Barrett con- 
tract protects the owner against cost of repairing leaks 
resulting from this situation. 

As with most types of insurance, the buyer hopes he 
will not have to collect, but the nominal cost makes it 
a wise investment in protection. 


e» Does your on-the-job inspection insure 
B proper application and adherence to 
specifications? 


While no inspection can include every minute 

of time for every workman and every square 

а foot of the roof during application, the purpose 

of our inspections is to assist the contractor in making 

sure the roof is being applied as specified. An error can 

occur on any roof, no matter how diligent the inspector. 

Under our program, chances for these errors are min- 

imized in two ways: (1) the two-party inspections, ours 

and the contractor's, (2) the fact that only Barrett 

Approved Roofing Contractors are authorized to apply 

our guaranteed roofs. Contractors must meet the 
highest industry standards to qualify for approval. 


Why should the building owner buy an 

inspection and service contract to protect 

against the possibility of leaks due to 
faulty application? Doesn't the roofing contractor 
bear a responsibility for good workmanship? 


In some localities the roofer has a written ob- 

® ligation to repair leaks due to faulty application 

during the first two years after completion, but 

no liability of any kind after the first two years. Some 

roofers accept responsibility for their work for two years 

or even longer, but do not enter into a written agree- 

ment. In short, there is no standard industry practice. 

During a 10-year period, a roofing firm may change 
management and policies. 

Experience has proved that the most reliable pro- 
tection for the building owner is a long-term guarantee 
by an established roofing manufacturer. Barrett intro- 
duced the roofing bond in 1916, and all major manufac- 
turers adopted the same type of plan. The Barrett 
Roof Inspection and Service Program is an updated 
version of the bond plan, with additional owner benefits. 


© One of our large clients has thousands of 
squares of built-up roofs installed an- 
& nually. Wouldn't it be to his advantage to 
set up a $3 per square reserve fund for possible 
repairs, rather than buy your inspection and 
service contract? 


It could work out that way. He may never have 

to spend any money for repairs due to faulty 

éx application or materials, and he would have 

saved the contract fee. On the other hand, one serious 

leak problem could wipe out his entire fund. What you 

are suggesting amounts to an underwriting plan with 

very little leverage. There would be no opportunity to 

spread repair costs against fees from a large number 

of owners as is normally done under insurance-type 
programs. Being his own underwriter could 
end up being a very uneconomical choice. 
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(SEE PRECEDING PAGES) 


Roof I i 
7 зезна 


Questions & Answers 


What types of leak problems are not cov- 
ered by your contract? 


The contract plainly states that Celotex is 

not liable for leaks or damage caused by: 

natural disasters such as hurricanes, hail or 
windstorms; or by structural failures; or by changes 
in building uses unless approved in advance by Celotex; 
or by additional installations on or through the mem- 
brane, or repairs to roofing or flashing membrane, after 
completion, unless accepted by Celotex. Nor is Celotex 
responsible for damage to interior, building contents, 
roof insulation or deck over which roofing membrane 
is applied. 


How will it be determined whether a leak 
is due to errors in application, faulty ma- 
terials, structural movement or other causes? 


When we are notified that a leak has occurred, 

a Celotex representative will inspect the roof. 

The architect and owner may be present or 
represented. In most cases, the cause of leaks will be 
readily apparent. For example, leaks through openings 
in the plies in an area where there is no evidence of 
structural movement, or leaks through blisters which 
may have ruptured due to drying out, would be 
ascribed to improper application and cost of repairs 
would be paid by Celotex. If the trouble is due to 
structural movement, evidence is usually equally ap- 
parent. If a flashing has broken away from a wall in 
which there are severe cracks, the cause is obviously 
building movement and is not covered. 


Do other roofing manufacturers offer this 
new-type contract? 


While a number of other major manufacturers 

offer inspection and service contracts that are 

close to the Barrett contract, the Celotex 
guarantee is the only one, to our knowledge, that in- 
cludes an expansion joint cover—the Barrett Expansion 
Joint Shield. 


For more data, circle 3. 
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Does Celotex still offer the old-type roofing 
bond? 


Yes. Even though we strongly feel that our 
new Barrett Roof Inspection and Service Pro- 
gram is a far better program for building own- 


E 
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ers, we will continue to offer the bond as long as necessary 
from a competitive standpoint. Also, many existing 
specifications calling for *bonded roofs" werw written 
before the new program was developed, and Barrett 
Approved Roofing Contractors must be kept in position 
to bid these jobs. 


FREE 


S. Roof Inspection And Service Programs 
® Were Free. . . chances are that architects and 
А building owners would insist they be included 
in every specification. Therefore, the added cost would 
seem to be the determing factor in deciding whether or 
not guarantee-type coverage should be specified. What 
is the added cost of the Barrett Roof Inspection and 
Service Program in relations to total building cost? 


*10-YEAR BARRETT ROOF INSPECTION AND SERVICE CONTRACT PROGRAM 


The actual added cost for the Barrett Roof 
Inspection and Service Program is small. It is 
relatively insignificant in the total sq. ft. cost of the 
building. When consideration is given to the period 
covered (10 years) and the no-monetary-limit 
feature, the program is indeed extremely low-cost 
protection. 

We'll welcome your request to have a Celotex 
representative tell you more about the Barrett 
Roof Inspection and Service Program and supply 
you with data on Barrett roofing products and 
systems... "everything from the deck up." 


@оех 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


The Celotex Corporation 
Tampa, Florida 33607 
Subsidiary of Jim Walter Corporation “Trademark 


2 on inquiry card 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


BARRETT 
ROOF INSPECTION AND SERVICE CONTRACT 


no. C 000 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, UNDER THE PROVISIONS STATED HEREIN, WILL PROVIDE INSPECTION AND 
REPAIR SERVICE TO THE BARRETT ROOF DESCRIBED BELOW FOR A PERIOD OF TEN (10) YEARS FROM DATE 


OF COMPLETION. 


Owner: 

Building Description: 

Location: 

Roof Specification No.: 

Area of Roof Under Contract: 

Lineal Ft. of Flashing Under Contract: 
Date of Completion: 

Roofing Contractor: 

COVERAGE 


Flashing Specification No.: 


The Celotex Corporation will pay all costs of repairs necessary to correct roof leaks resulting from the following causes: 


1. Deterioration of Barrett roofing membrane or Barrett 
base flashing resulting from usual and ordinary ef- 
fects of wear and weather. 


. Errors or mistakes in workmanship of roofing con- 
tractor in applying the Barrett roofing membrane 
and Barrett base flashing. 


. Blisters, bare spots, buckles, wrinkles and ridges, in 
the roofing membrane. 


EXCLUSIONS 


4. Splits in roofing membrane or base flashing except 
as excluded below. 


5. Damage to roofing membrane or base flashing re- 
sulting from extreme fluctuations in temperature. 


6. Breaks in flashing strips over gravel stop or other 
metal flanges. 


7. Slippage of roofing membrane or base flashing. 


The Celotex Corporation will not be responsible for leaks or consequential damage caused by any one or combina- 


tion of: 


A. Natural disasters including but not limited to floods, 
lightning, hurricanes, hail, windstorms, earthquakes, 
tornadoes. 


. Structural failures such as settling, shifting, distort- 
ing, splitting or cracking of roof decks, walls, girders, 
partitions, foundations, etc. 


. Improper application or failure of any component 
underlying the roofing membrane or base flashing 
such as deck, roof insulation, vapor barrier, etc. 


. Changes in the original principal usage to which 
building is put unless approved in advance in writ- 
ing by Celotex. 


ACTION 


In the event leaks from any cause should occur, owner 
shall notify Celotex promptly, confirming such notice 
in writing. Celotex will inspect the roof, and if cause of 
leak is within the coverage as stated above, Celotex 


RENEWAL OPTION 


At the end of the initial ten (10) year period, the owner 
shall have the option to renew this contract for an 
additional (10) ten years under the following conditions: 


During the tenth year of this contract, if the owner 
of the building so requests, Celotex will make an in- 
spection of the roof and issue to the owner a report on 
the condition of the roof outlining any and all main- 
tenance work that should be done. This inspection by 
Celotex is free of charge and without obligation. 


If the owner elects to exercise his option to renew 
this contract, he shall have the maintenance work de- 


Attorney-in-fact 


E. Erection or construction of any additional installa- 
tion on or through the roofing membrane or base 
flashing after date of completion unless installed 
in a manner prescribed and accepted by Celotex. 


. Application of or repairs to roofing membrane or 
base flashing after date of completion unless done 
in a manner prescribed and accepted by Celotex. 


. Under no circumstances whatsoever shall Celotex 
be liable for damage to interior, contents of build- 
ing, roof insulation, roof deck or other base over 
which roofing membraríe or base flashing is applied. 


will arrange for repairs to be made at no cost to owner. 
If cause of leak is not covered, Celotex will not be re- 
sponsible for cost of any repairs. 


scribed in the report performed at his cost by a roofing 
contractor acceptable to Celotex and will notify Celotex 
upon the completion of this work. Maintenance work 
required must be completed no later than 90 days after 
expiration date of this contract. 


Upon payment of a charge which shall not exceed 
2% of the then current initial service fee being charged 
by Celotex, the roof will be reinspected by Celotex and, 
if found to be acceptable, this contract will be extended 
for an additional ten (10) year period. 


Celotex makes no guarantees of any kind, express 
or implied, except as herein stated. 


The Celotex Corporation • 1500 North Dale Mabry * Tampa, Florida 33607 
Subsidiary of Jim Walter Corporation 
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A fresh old idea...unsuccess 
For more data, circle 33 on inquiry card 


Grefco roofing boards; unequaled for quality and economy — 


Permalite Pk: The unique com- 
posite of famous, non-combus- 
tible 34” Permalite board, required 
thickness of self-extinguishing 
urethane and high strength water 
repellent laminate. Provides su- 
perior insulation at minimum 
thickness...sharply reduces 
shipping, installation and operat- 
ing costs. 


Grefco, Inc. 


Permalite Rigid Urethane: The ex- 
tremely lightweight board that set 
the industry standard for thermal 
efficiency. Particularly stable and 
resistant to damage...ideal low 
temperature insulation and for 
masonry applications. 


Get the facts. 


RIGID ROOF INSULATION 


Note: Permalite Pk 1.6" has “С” value of .12, an “R” value of 8.33 and is equivalent to as much as 3” of competitive 
material. Listed by FM for Class 1 Steel Deck Construction (fire and wind uplift); UL Metal Deck Assemblies Construction 


Nos. 1, 2 and others. 


For more data, circle 34 on inquiry card 
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Dow Corning Lubricants Plant, Trumbull, Connecticut. 
Architects/Engineers: Fletcher-Thompson, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Contractor: W. J. Megin, Inc., Naugatuck, Connecticut. 


56 


Why the upswing in tilt-up? 

More and more architects and builders are 
choosing tilt-up construction for a wide 
range of commercial, industrial, and insti- 
tutional projects. Tilt-up construction de- 
livers the advantages of speed, economy, 
and low maintenance. And now, the univer- 
sal availability of economical Grade 60 rebar 
and lightweight aggregate concrete in- 
crease that inherent economy even more. 
Just one example proves our point in dra- 
matic fashion: the Dow Corning Lubricants 
Plant in Trumbull, Connecticut. 


Exit the column. 

One impressive design feature of this struc- 
ture is the complete absence of exterior 
columns as such. The reinforced concrete 
wall panels were cast atop the floor slab. 
These load-bearing walls were then tilted 
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into place, with the edges of adjacent walls 
butted together. Each panel has a cast-in 
angle for joining the wall sections. A con- 
nection angle is attached, locking them 
together. This also provides a connection 
for the roof girders. 


The savings add up with tilt-up. 

There’s more than one way to look at the 
economy of reinforced concrete tilt-up. 
With Grade 60 rebar, less steel is required. 
And Grade 60 is available everywhere, so 
costly delays are avoided. Then too, the 
tilt-up method permits casting and erection 
of many low cost panels in a single working 
day. For a structure the size of the Dow 
Corning plant (54,000 square feet), the basic 
wall cost was approximately $1.30 per 
square foot—a figure as much as 25%-30% 
lower than that of any other comparable 


NETU? SAVINGS. 


method or material of construction. And 
the speed of tilt-up versus traditional unit 
masonry also means measurable savings for 
any owner in early completion, early occu- 
pancy, and lowered financing charges. And 
tilt-up is virtually maintenance-free. 


New insights on insulation and insurance. 
The use of lightweight aggregate reinforced 
concrete in this structure minimized heat 
losses — in or out — due to its superior 
insulation values. And resulted in a reduc- 
tion in heating/cooling costs. The superior 
fire resistance of lightweight concrete means 
reduced fire insurance premiums—a saving 
that will pyramid over the life of the building. 


Surfaces to order. 
A special decorative effect was incorpo- 
rated in the outside walls of the Dow Corn- 


ing plant. Corrugated metal was used as a 
bottom form on the floor slab when the 
wall panels were poured. The resulting 
ribbed effect is in pleasant relief to a stark, 
plane surface. Many other decorative sur- 
face treatments are, of course, possible 
without loss of economy: textures applied 
in finishing, exposed aggregate, colors in 
both aggregate and matrix, almost any com- 
bination the designer chooses to give a 
building individual character. 


Concrete reinforced with Grade 60 bars: 

speed plus savings for tilt-up. 

Get a new angle on fast, economical con- 
struction. The time-tested, versatile, tilt-up 
method—using economical concrete and 
Grade 60 rebar—is now a beautiful solution 
for building on a tight schedule. And for 
building on a tight budget. 


For further technical data, write for Report T-3 


CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL INSTITUTE 


228 North LaSalle Street, Room 1204 * Chicago, Illinois 60601 


For more data, circle 35 on inquiry card 
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analysis of building activity . . . costs . . . practice techniques 


Capital comments: Brooks bill passes; housing costs probed 


President Nixon's signature on the Brooks 
bill—that long-sought amendment to the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
law—finally assures that government procure- 
ment agencies will continue to use the tradi- 
tional practice of selecting architects and en- 
gineers for their construction projects as pro- 
fessional services rather than on a basis of 
competitive bidding. 

An almost inordinate amount of attention 
has been paid to the five-year or longer effort 
on the part of architects' and engineers' orga- 
nizations to achieve this response to a General 
Accounting Office report advising Congress to 
clarify the law. It has, in fact, been an impor- 
tant effort and an expensive one. 

What the architects and engineers now 
have is a short, simple amendment which 
states as policy, "The Congress hereby de- 
clares it to be the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to publicly announce all requirements 
for architectural and engineering services, and 
to negotiate contracts for architectural and 
engineering services on the basis of demon- 
strated competence and qualification for the 
type of professional services required and at 
fair and reasonable prices.’ 

To the architects and engineers who have 
worked assiduously for so long to get the 
legislation into law, this policy speaks loudly 
and clearly as the intent of Congress that pro- 
fessional design services will not be procured 
on a basis of bid price alone. 

The new amendment calls for the sub- 
mission of statements of qualification and per- 
formance data annually by interested profes- 
sionals to the construction procurement offices 
of the various agencies. At least agency heads 
are directed to encourage the submission of 
such information. The agencies will evaluate 
the current statements on file and consider all 
those submitted in relation to particulars and 
scope of each construction project. 

The law then directs the procurement of- 
ficial to conduct discussions with no less than 
three firms regarding anticipated concepts and 
use of alternative methods, fair and reasonable 
to the government. In doing this, he considers 
estimated value of the project and the scope 
and complexity of whatever professional ser- 
vices may be involved. 

The Senate Government Operations com- 
mittee report on the bill explains that the 
phrase "highest quality” is not limited merely 
to the technical acceptability of the firm, but 
includes other meaningful, pertinent consid- 
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erations which have been applied universally 
in determining relative qualifications. These 
considerations, said the report, relate to the 
quality of work the government might reason- 
ably expect from members of the professions. 

If the agency head cannot negotiate a 
satisfactory contract with the most qualified 
firm at the fair and reasonable price, he termi- 
nates the effort and begins negotiations with 
the second most qualified firm. This process 
continues until a satisfactory agreement is 
reached. Should he be unable to reach satis- 
factory terms with any of the firms on the 
selection list, he has authority in the new law 
to select additional firms ‘‘in order of their 
competency and qualifications," and continue 
negotiations until agreement is finally reached. 

Concerned with costs, the Senate com- 
mittee members said that in this instance the 
government and public interest is best served 
by emphasizing the highest quality of archi- 
tectural and engineering services available. In 
reporting out the bill they reasoned this way 
on the cost matter: "The bill makes ample 
provision for keeping costs under control by 
requiring negotiation for a fee that is fair and 
reasonable to the government under the cir- 
cumstances and by retaining the statutory six 
per cent limitation on architect-engineer fees. 
Failure for any reason to provide the highest 
quality plans and specifications may well re- 
sult in higher construction costs, a functionally 
inferior structure, or troublesome maintenance 
problems.” 

And because the amendment merely casts 
in statutory form the traditional system agen- 
cies have used for more than 30 years in the 
procurement of A/E services, its enactment will 
require no additional costs for the A/E selec- 
tion process. 

The architect and engineer organizations 
were, of course, elated with the outcome of 
their lengthy battle to secure this law. 

Commenting immediately following the 
White House signing, the Consulting Engineers 
Council said: 

“Government and industry alike feel 
strongly that competitive bidding by design 
professionals is simply not in the public inter- 
est, whereas the traditional method which the 
bill backs will hold down Federal construction 
costs, help assure quality performance of A/E 
services, provide better government facilities, 
and will increase competition on the basis of 
qualifications for available work. 

“To reduce the problem of A/E procure- 


ment to its least common denominator would 
be to say simply that any reduction in the 
amount of the engineer's or architect's fees 
which is based upon competitive price could, 
and most probably would, come out of the 
quality of the work—.” 


Housing subsidies 

to get searching review 

The presumption that 1973 will be a year for 
major revision of long existing Federal housing 
programs, particularly the subsidy-supported 
plans, was strengthened last month by a state- 
ment from Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.), 
chairman of the Joint Economic Committee. 
Accompanying his release of the housing sub- 
sidies portion of his panel's broader study of 
all Federal subsidy program economics, the 
declaration used strong language to emphasize 
that he will be instigating reform of housing 
programs he considers long overdue. 

The report itself was a compilation of half 
a dozen in-depth papers by widely known 
experts on subsidies, touching on distribution 
of rental housing services, Sect. 23 leasing, 
costs, benefits and interactions of credit pro- 
grams and Federal income tax incentives. But 
the 134-page compendium was not half so 
interesting as the Proxmire release that ac- 
companied it. 

This stated that the Wisconsin Senator, as 
ranking member of the Housing sub-commit- 
tee of the Senate Banking unit, and as chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations sub-com- 
mittee which funds housing programs, will 
"pursue the issue of housing programs and 
housing reform until we get some order out 
of the present chaos." He claimed that the 
studies presented in the report constitute a 
damning indictment of present housing pro- 
grams and their administration, adding that the 
issue of shelter subsidies and programs is one 
of the top priorities facing the 93rd Congress. 

The 92nd Congress, he asserted, found the 
housing subsidy area such a complicated mess 
that it could not decide what to do. 

The piecemeal enactment of legislation 
bearing on this subject has built up a crazy- 
quilt system hiding many subsidies from bud- 
get review, it was claimed. Proxmire also held 
that the studies released last month reveal ex- 
cessive rates of return to investors, staggering 
subsidy and housing cost increases, a poor 
quality housing product in far too many cases, 
and many other deficiencies. 

—Ernest Mickel 


psi yield strength 


Welded square tube gives you 1/3 more yield strength than pipe 
or wide flange columns ... and it costs and weighs less, too. 
Ask us for facts and figures. 


PIPE WIDE FLANGE BEAM WELDED SQUARE TUBE 
| psi PI iD 


SER 


Фф... 


> 
D57 [DD 


u.s foot 355 29.,. Ps fon foot 03/35, 4 per 0257 t 


1855 EAST 122nd STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60633 • (312) 646-4500. TWX: 910-221-1347 


ASK FOR OUR NEW BROCHURE 
] WELDED TUBE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
SHUNK & VANDALIA STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 19148 • (215) 336-2000. TWX: 710-670-0488 
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easier to maintain. 

With carpet that has pile yarnrtufted into backing 
of special Typar* spunbonded polypropylene and 
directly glued down. 

This is carpet with no secondary backing—just 
one, tough, unitary backing of 'Typar" thatacts like a 
common bond between the carpet pile and floor. 

So, when properly glued down, there's little 
danger of delamination from. sudden stresses and wet 
cleanings, no in-between backing for heels and. wheels 
to loosen. 

And because it’s spunbonded;:“‘Typar’’ won't fray 
or ravel at the edge. 

Seams stay tight. And virtually invisible. 


*Du Pont registered trademark 
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How to soften floors you always 


Floors subject to hard use no longer have to be hard. 
There’s a way to make them softer, quieter, safer, 


No matter how you twist it, *Typar" keeps its 
shape. Patterns can be repeated in the longest corridors. 
And widest lobbies. Without getting out of shape. 

And unlike natural-fiber backings, “Typar’’ won't 
rot, swell or shrink. Can be used below grade. 

Also,.unitary carpet is usually more. economical 
than carpet with à secondary backing. 

So now you can specify the warmth and beauty of 
carpet in places.you always thought had to be hard. 
Send for'full.details: Du Pont, Textile Fibers 
Department, Room A-TU, Centre Road Building, 


Wilmington, Delaware 19898. 
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At Crozer-Chester Medical Center, Upland, Pa., unitary 


carpet of "Typar" is giving outstanding performance. 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY 


CURRENT TRENDS IN CONSTRUCTION 


James E. Carlson 
Manager, Economic Research 
McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company 


What are city population statistics saying? 


The central cities of our ten largest metro- 
politan areas /ost over 100,000 people be- 
tween 1960 and 1970. The dramatic 
significance of this number stems from the fact 
that, to achieve it, to overcome the natural rate 
of population increase (births minus deaths) in 
these areas over the decade, some two million 
people had to physically pack up and leave. 
Where did they go? According to the data 
available on migration patterns, not very far. 
Most of them just crossed the city line and 
moved into a suburban county. 

The suburban counties of these metro- 
politan areas grew by more than six million 
over the decade. Put another way, a fourth of 
the 24 million gain in the total population 
during the period occurred in the suburban 
counties surrounding the top ten metropolitan 
areas. People who move to the suburbs typi- 
cally move to improve their social and/or 
physical surroundings. And, given the eco- 
nomic setting of the sixties, more and more 
could afford to do so, it seems. 

The ten richest counties in the nation in 
terms of median family income are found 
within the ten largest metropolitan areas—all 
of them in the suburbs. 

The numbers by themselves, of course, do 
no more than spell out the situation. They do 
not suggest where the process is ultimately 
leading, nor do they really say much about 
how the process got started in the first place. 


Coming events cast 
their shadows before 
Perhaps, a few minutes spent assessing the 
longer-term patterns of urban population shifts 
may provide some insight into future trends. 
The period of the Depression, the 1930's, 
marked the great divide as far as urban popu- 
lation growth was concerned. It was during 
this decade that the suburban counties of the 
nation's metropolitan areas first achieved a 
greater population increase than the central 
cities, as the search for employment triggered 
higher levels of population movement. 
World War II and the reconversion period 
of the late forties saw sharp population gains 
in both the central cities and the suburbs. And, 
although the suburbs maintained the volume 
edge that they picked up during the depres- 
sion, in percentage terms, the gains were ex- 
actly parallel. Also, up until then (1950) no 
significant difference existed in metropolitan 
area growth patterns from a size standpoint. 
The behavior of the top ten areas was pretty 
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consistent with that of the second ten, third 
ten, or of the total. Absolute size was not a 
factor in urban-suburban growth patterns. 


Post-war migration 

accelerates exodus from cities 

Such was not the case over the next decade, 
however. While the 1930’s marked the great 
divide for urban-suburban population trends, 
the period when suburban growth began to 
exceed that in the urban areas, the 1950's 
marked the period when these trends began 
to diverge at an accelerating rate. And, here, 
for the first time significant differences can be 
seen between cities of different size. 

Between 1950 and 1960, all the suburban 
counties in the nation gained nearly 18 million 
people, significantly above the 10 million in- 
crease of the 1930 to 1950 period. But, while 
the central cities added nearly seven million 
between 1940 and 1950, the gain in the fol- 
lowing decade was well under six million. This 
divergence is solely attributable to the top ten 
metropolitan areas, whose core cities went 
from a net increase of two million in the 1940 
to 1950 period to a net /oss of more than 
200,000 between 1950 and 1960. As a group, 
the core cities of all metropolitan areas outside 
the top ten gained more in the 1950-1960 
decade than they did in the prior ten years. 
This is even true of the cities immediately 
outside of the top ten. The next 30 ranking 
cities, for instance, had core area gains of 2.3 
million people during the fifties, against gains 
of 1.8 million during the forties. 

In the most recent decade (1960-1970), 
the core area losses in the top ten metropolitan 
areas stabilized (they actually lost less in the 
sixties than they did in the fifties; 100,000 vs. 
200,000), but the core area gains in the next 
30 ranking cities were curtailed sharply from 
the 2.3 million of the fifties to less than a 
million in the sixties. And, while the curtail- 
ment was not as sharp, even the central cities 
of those metropolitan areas below the top forty 
also gained fewer people in the last decade 
than in the fifties—2.3 million vs. 3.4 million. 
The decline of birth rates generally during the 
sixties also has a bearing on these figures. 

The top 40 metropolitan areas divide 
fairly evenly along regional lines. The North- 
east and Midwest have ten each, the South has 
nine, and the West has eleven. For the core 
cities of the Northeast's top metropolitan areas, 
the decade of the fifites was far worse than 
the sixties in terms of population losses. Nearly 


450,000 people left these cities between 1950 
and 1960, while in the 1960 to 1970 period, 
losses tapered off to 200,000. The reverse was 
true of the Midwest's cities, which lost only 
100,000 in the fifties, but sustained a drop of 
550,000 in the sixties. The South and West 
both showed central city gains in the fifties and 
the sixties, although in each case, the gains 
were smaller in the most recent decade. 

The fact that a relationship between city 
size and urban-suburban living preferences 
arose over the last 20 years really raises more 
questions that it answers. 


Migration effects are not 

as simple as they seem 

While it’s true that there has been an increas- 
ing tendency in industry to move out of the 
central city and into the suburbs in recent 
years, a significant majority of suburban 
dwellers still commute into downtown every 
day to earn a living. Since commuting condi- 
tions are likely to be less arduous in the smaller 
metropolitan areas than in the larger ones, it 
would seem that there would be a trend 
toward more of it (i.e. more suburban living) 
in these areas than in the larger ones, not the 
other way around, as the data are implying. 

Deteriorating housing and social condi- 
tions are, of course, factors frequently men- 
tioned as causes for migration out of the cen- 
tral cities of some of our larger metropolitan 
areas, but why only of our larger cities? 

Maybe our initial observation about the 
rich suburban counties around the top ten 
metropolitan areas has a bearing here. Does 
the core area population of the small metro- 
politan areas stay there because it likes it, or 
because it can’t afford to get out? 

Is there an optimum size for cities, beyond 
which conditions become so unmanageable 
that an exodus is triggered by some natural 
process akin to the migrations in animal pop- 
ulations once overcrowding occurs? 

It's evident that a lot is still unknown 
about the dynamics of urban population 
movements. But, if the numbers we've just 
reviewed are saying anything at all, they are 
saying that the patterns of central city decline 
(and consequent suburban growth) that have 
been with us for the past two decades are 
pretty certain to be with us through the current 
one too. And, this brings up the real question 
in all of this: In terms of long-run social goals 
and objectives, should these trends be ac- 
cepted and fostered, or resisted? 


Identify with metal 
... and Matthews 


Exe ч o oe < 
“ee SRS NG жщ... 


— A it lies а саг 


Ми ЧЧ айбыны 


Be contemporary and creative all the way 
... With cast metal lettering for exterior 
identification. It speaks with distinction 

. .. for your clients, for you. 


Matthews has what it takes. 25 different, 
handsome lettering styles to choose from. 
Cast in solid bronze and aluminum. In a 
wide range of finishes and modern baked 
enamel colors. And you can give striking 
new depth and dimension to company 
trademarks and symbols, through custom 
casting in bronze, aluminum or exclusive 
“Silverybronze.”’ 


For an integrated identification program, 
include interior metal lettering, cast tablets, 
etched plaques, name plates . . . even 
limited editions of superb bronze sculpture 
... for foyers, corridors, office doors, 
reception areas, board rooms, courtyards. 
And look to Matthews for expert design 
assistance. For FREE CATALOG on 
Matthews' Identification-In-Metal 
capabilities, write: 


VOLKSWAGEN 


CANADA LTD. 


See us in Sweet's 8 Architectural Design File 10.14. 


| HM JAS. H. MATTHEWS & CO. 
Identification In Metal 


1315 W. LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 15226 


PLANTS IN PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA; SEARCY, ARKANSAS MILTON. ONTARIO 
SUN CITY, CALIFORNIA; SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK, EL MONTE CALIFORNIA 
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BUILDING COSTS 


INDEXES AND INDICATORS 


Dodge Building Cost Services 
McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company 


HOUSING COSTS UNDER SENATE FIRE 


Senator William Proxmire (D-Wis.) com- 
х Л | 1941 average for each city- 100.00 
plained last month (see page 58) of overlapping (except as noted) 
subsidy лез чр іп не NE eue jd December 1972 
are too complex to understan an certain y Curent indes % change 
too complex to manage. And he is convinced Metropolitan Cost last 12 
the Federal government has done too good a area differential non-res. residential masonry steel months 
job of hiding total costs of these programs by = : х = 
meee a) a - .5. Ave 8. 91.1 367.3 83.0 73. " 
shifting from direct loans to subsidies of private Ma : iris enn 
mortgage loans. Atlanta 7.9 503.5 474.8 489.5 478.8 + 8.25 
x : Baltimore 8.2 427.3 401.8 417.0 403.7 + 9.98 
Commenting on this aspect of the problem, Birmingham 74 362.7 337.4 350.3 345.4 + 7.87 
Sen. Proxmire said: “. . . . One negative effect prid x ез из i зе (ons 
of hiding the full budgetary cost of housing 
2 em Chicago 84 450.3 428.2 436.6 428.0 + 5.95 
credit subsidies has been to put the ое: Cincinnati 8.6 415.8 391.3 404.2 394.2 + 6.22 
ment into long-term hock for an estimated Стеам ob 98 435.1 409.5 424.2 414.2 + 3.15 
"m : х olumbus, Ohio 8.3 411.8 386.7 399.5 392.0 + 4.16 
$100 billion without a full understanding of Dallas 77 389.9 3775 3823 3742 + 755 
the resource commitment involved." He add- 
Eee Denver 8.2 419.8 394.9 414.9 400.6 + 5.57 
ed that $200 million a year could be saved Detroit 9.5 4377 417.0 439.3 422.0 + 5.56 
Е idi H bee Houston 7.5 369.4 346.9 360.9 353.2 + 4.57 
if all Federally subsidized housing had " Indianapolis 7.9 363.6 341.4 354.5 347.0 * 6.01 
financed by direct government loans. Kansas City 8.2 371.5 351.1 362.1 352.5 + 6.30 
He urges the government to lead an across- == "E 33576 SOC I7 x3 Wer 
the-board attack on lumber costs, land costs, Louisville 77 389.8 366.1 380.4 371.6 + 7.47 
- f 4 Memphis 7.6 369.7 347.2 356.9 351.1 + 7.97 
interest costs, reforming property taxes, reduc- Miami 8.0 411.1 391.6 400.0 391.2 + 5.48 
ing restrictions on site improvements and Milwaukee Bt 4398 453 433.6 4204 + 3.91 
codes, reducing construction time in Federal Minneapolis 8.8 417.2 392.6 410.9 399.1 + 393 
: Newark 8.7 380.8 357.6 375.4 366.1 * 3.88 
programs, work practices, etc. New Orleans 7.4 374.2 353.3 367.7 359.2 * 7.99 
New York 10.0 432.6 402.3 420.1 409.2 + 9.57 
T Philadelphia 8.9 423.9 403.9 419.9 408.2 +11.73 
House committee stalls 
8 : В Phoenix (1947 = 100) 7.8 222.9 209.3 215.3 211.4 + 733 
housing and standards legislation i Pittsburgh 8.8 384.2 361.5 378.3 366.7 + 4.86 
The Omnibus Housing Act of 1972 failed to ^ Louis 8.7 407.5 384.7 400.8 389.5 * 7.03 
= T > * an Antonio (1960= 100) 7.5 150.5 141.4 146.8 143.1 * 429 
get out of Committee in the House. With it 
went the National Institute of Building Stand- San Diego (1960— 100) 7.9 153.1 143.8 149.7 146.4 + 5.16 
Ка ы San Francisco 9.4 573.3 523.8 567.6 550:0 + 9.39 
ards (NIBS), originally a separate bill to create Seattle 8.5 380.9 340.9 377.3 362.6 + 349 
a non-governmental body to develop and Washington, D.C. 7.9 373.3 350.6 361.5 354.0 * 7.54 
publish standards affecting building materials, Cost differentials compare current local costs, not indexes. 
codes and techniques. 
HISTORICAL BUILDING COST INDEXES—AVERAGE OF ALL NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING TYPES, 21 CITIES 1941 average for each city = 100.00 
Metropolitan 1971 (Quarterly) 1972 (Quarterly) 
area 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 ist 2nd 3rd 4th 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
Atlanta 298.2 305.7 3137 321.5 3298 3357 353.1 384.0 4224 424.0 445.1 447.20 4592 4725 473.7 496.1 
Baltimore 271.8 275.5 2806 285.7 2809 295.8 308.7 3228 348.8 350.3 360.5 362.5 381.7 388.1 389.33 418.8 
Birmingham 250.0 256.3 260.9 265.6 2707 2747 284.3 303.4 309.3 310.6 3146 316.4 331.6 340.4 341.6 356.7 
Boston 2398 244.1 252.1 257.8 262.0 265.7 277.1 2950 328.6 330.0 338.9 341.0 362.0 377.3 378.5 392.8 
Chicago 292.0 301.0 306.6 311.7 320.4 328.4 339.5 356.1 386.1 387.7 391.0 393.2 418.8 422.8 4240 4427 
Cincinnati 258.8 263.9 269.5 274.0 278.3 288.2 302.6 325.8 348.5 350.0 372.3 374.3 386.1 3999 401.1 400.1 
Cleveland 268.5 275.8 283.0 292.3 300.7 303.7 331.5 358.3 380.1 381.6 391.1 393.5 415.6 415.2 4164 427.7 
Dallas 2469 2530 2564 2608 2669 2704 281.7 308.6 327.1 328.6 3414 343.4 357.9 364.9 366.1 385.0 
Denver 2749 282.5 2873 294.0 297.5 305.1 312.5 339.0 368.1 369.7 377.1 379.1 392.9 398.3 3995 4138 
Detroit 2659 2722 2777 2847 2969 3012 3164 3529 3774 379.0 3846 3868 4097 4169 418.1 431.5 
Kansas City 240.1 247.8 250.5 256.4 261.0 264.3 278.0 295.5 315.3 316.6 329.5 331.5 344.7 348.7 349.9 365.4 
Los Angeles 276.3 282.5 288.2 297.1 302.7 310.1 320.1 344.1 361.9 363.4 374.2 376.4 400.9 407.8 409.0 422.9 
Miami 260.3 269.3 274.4 277.5 284.0 286.1 305.3 392.3 3532 354.7 366.8 368.9 384.7 391.5 392.7 404.8 
Minneapolis 269.0 275.3 282.4 285.0 289.4 300.2 309.4 331.2 361.1 362.7 366.0 368.0 417.1 401.7 4029 4113 
New Orleans 245.1 284.3 2409 2563 259.8 2676 274.2 297.5 318.9 320.4 3279 329.8 3418 350.9 352.1 368.1 
New York 276.0 282.3 289.4 297.1 304.0 313.6 321.4 344.5 366.0 367.7 378.9 381.0 395.6 406.5 407.7 421.5 
Philadelphia 2652 271.2 275.2 2808 2866 2937 301.7 3210 3465 3480 356.4 , 358.4 374.9 394.2 3954 417.9 
Pittsburgh 251.8 2582 263.8 267.0 371.1 275.0 293.8 311.0 327.2 328.7 338.1 340.1 362.1 364.5 365.7 378.7 
St. Louis 255.4 263.4 272.1 280.9 288.3 293.2 304.4 324.7 344.4 345.9 360.0 361.9 375.5 385.5 386.7 400.9 
San Francisco 343.3 352.4 365.4 368.6 386.0 390.8 4029 441.1 465.1 466.8 4807 482.6 512.3 535.3 536.5 559.4 
Seattle 252.5 260.6 266.6 268.9 275.0 283.5 292.2 317.8 341.8 343.3 347.1 349.0 358.4 363.0 364.5 369.9 
Costs in a given city for a certain period тау be compared with costs in another period by dividing one index into the other; if the index for a city for one period (200.0) divided by the index for a 
second period (150.0) equals 133%, the costs in the one period are 33% higher than the costs in the other. Also, second period costs are 75% of those in the first period (150.0 + 200.0 = 75%) or they 
are 25% lower in the second period. 
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Saab bought more than furniture. 
They bought furniture that changes. 
Saab-Scania 
chose Mobiles 
by Steelcase 
to furnish their 
new corporate 
headquarters in Orange, Connecticut. 
They selected Mobiles as the best solu- 
tion to the problems of providing work 
surfaces, storage, space division and 
sound control. 

But Saab-Scania got more. They dis- 
covered a way to cope with the changes 


which occur in a rapidly growing com- 
pany. The flexibility and changeability of 
Mobiles that let them add work stations 
and change the office layout several 
times at low cost, and without disrupting 
normal office activity. 

Mobiles. Steelcase's problem solving 
combination of desks, lateral files and 
movable walls. For a change. 

Showrooms in fifteen major cities. Or, 
write for folder, Department G, Steelcase 
Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Steelcase 


Canada Ltd., Steelcase 


Toronto 


Saab-Scania of America, Inc., Orange, Conn. Architects: Douglas Orr, de Cossy & Winder 
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Architect: Bucher-Meyers 
General Contractor: Ames-Ennis, Inc. 
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montgomery moves people 
in suburban high rise buildings 


By pure chance the new Mont- 
gomery Center Building in Silver 
Spring, Maryland, has the same 
name as its elevator equipment. 
Actually, Montgomery equipment 
was chosen because of smooth 
operation, reliability, service and 
competitive pricing. Office build- 
ings all over North America de- 
pend on Montgomery vertical 
transportation systems to move 
people quickly and efficiently. 


The 16-floor Montgomery Center 
Building is a good example. Six 
Montgomery MDZ4 Automatic 
Group Supervisory Control ele- 
vators vary their operation as traf- 
fic demand requires. A Mont- 
gomery escalator moves people 
rapidly in the high traffic plaza 
area. 


montgomery 


ELEVATORS/ESCALATORS 
POWER WALKS & RAMPS 


Montgomery Elevator Company, Moline. Illinois 61265 
Montgomery Elevator Co. Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
Offices in Principal cities of North America 


Montgomery moves people 
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Montgomery can help you move 
people efficiently in any building 
situation. Contact our general 
office or look for one of our 170 
offices in the Yellow Pages. You'll 
find we're not very far from any- 
where in North America. 


SCHLAGE CASE STUDY #7268 


SOLUTION: The craftsmen in SCHLAGE'S Custom Hardware Division 
welcomed the challenge. Using a freshly-cooked lobster as a model, 
they created the magnificent, gleaming bronze crustacean shown above. 


Forty-seven years of leadership has placed SCHLAGE in the 
forefront of every designer's mind as the company uniquely qualified 
to solve any and all design problems concerned with ornamental 
door hardware and locks. Call SCHLAGE for your custom door 
requirements. It's the only place to go! 


SCHLAGE tre WORLD'S MOST RESPECTED NAME IN LOCKS 
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Burnish a brick facade. Splash safety on a footpath. Make bold a bas relief. Shine security 
on parking areas. 

Until now that sort of 
lighting all too often came in 
ugly packages. The 
photometrics were nice. 

The esthetics weren't. 

That's no longer true, as 
you can see on these pages. 
Good looks by day 
complement good light by 
night. Now, fixture designs 
complement architectural 
creativity, complement 
landscape features, 
complement other lighting. 

We've packaged lighting 
function inside lighting form 
in many new ways. Let us 
show you. And let's talk 
about creative custom 
designs, too. The coupon 
opens the conversation. 
Send it now. 


^ \, 
М, 


B Iu. 


Lighting Products Division, Dept. A 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 13201. 


Please have a sales representative contact me. 


Name 


A 247 
ie m s.l d 
nase ә wu Company 


Address 
CROUSE-HINDS" 


CROUSE-HINDS 


City 


Telephone 


ON & LEE HIGH SCHOOL, MONTROSE ‘Bea sty & Devability & Economy 

These are, of course, the usual criteria of most archi- 
tects in selecting any major building component, and 
wherever metal roofing is involved, we believe Fol- 
lansbee Terne unique in the degree to which it satisfies 
them. For Terne delights the eye, lasts indefinitely, and 
is relatively inexpensive when measured by the stand- 
ards of those to whom ultimate performance is no less 
significant than initial cost. 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION, FOLLANSBEE, eux VIRGINIA 
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Sherwin forest 


Sherwin-Williams new stain line includes both Semi-Transparent and full-hiding Solid Colors, for exterior or interior 

wood surfaces. 464 Superior alkyd formulation — not a conventional oil stain. &&» Provides toughness and longer life. 
Won't blister, peel or crack. &&» Use on new wood or previously stained wood. Solid colors may also be used on previously 
painted wood. бе. No topcoat necessary. && Needs no priming. && Excellent weather resistance. бр, Repels moisture; 
mildew and mold resistant. && Easy to apply by brush, roller, spray, or dipping. && Lap marks won't show. & 24 
beautiful non-fading colors plus Weathering Oil? in Semi-Transparent and 24 colors plus Snowcap White in Solid 

Colors. &&» Use for wood siding, shingles, shakes, decks, porches, steps, railings, fences, benches, terrace walls... and for 
interior construction such as beams, ceilings, paneling. && Tear out and save this page, showing approximate colors, 

and specifications on reverse side as your guide to selection of Sherwin-Williams® Stains. For actual color card, or 

further information, circle inquiry card. Or write SHERWIN-WILLIAMS . Architectural Service Division, 

101 Prospect Ave., N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 
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Semi-Transparent 
Colors Solid Colors 


Full-Hiding 


Condensed Specifications 
for Sherwin-Williams" Stains 


Based on Specification Nos. 72.06, 72.07 
and 72.08, in Sherwin-Williams Catalog 
9.9/Sh, Sweet's Architectural and 


Industrial Construction Catalog Files. 


72.06 Flat finish stain/Alkyd base 
Ist coat: 
Sherwin-Williams Semi-Transparent 
Exterior Stain 
Тор coat: 
Sherwin-Williams Semi-Transparent 
Exterior Stain 


72.07 Flat finish/Alkyd base 


Ist coat: 
Sherwin-Williams Solid Color 
Exterior Stain 


Top coat: 
Sherwin-Williams Solid Color 
Exterior Stain 


72.08 Flat finish/Oil base 


Ist coat: 

Sherwin-Williams Weathering Oil® 
Top coat: 

Sherwin-Williams Weathering Oil® 


Specifications for shingles, shakes and 
rough-sawn lumber are listed under Spec. 


Nos. 72.11; 72.13; 72.14; 72.15. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
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OFFICE NOTES 


NEW FIRMS, FIRM CHANGES 


Ivan R. BeRossy, formerly of Innovative Interi- 
ors by Morgan, announces the opening of his 
own Interior Design office. The new company 
will be known as Creative Interior Designs at 
1351 Washington Blvd. in Stamford, Conn. 

Joseph Lombardo, AIA architect, an- 
nounces the opening of his office at 200 Cali- 
fornia Avenue, Palo Alto, California 94306. 

The office of Walk Jones & Francis Mah, 
Inc., Architecture, Engineering, Planning, and 
Interior Design, is moving to a new head- 
quarters building, now under development 
with completion anticipated for December 
1974. During the interim, they will be tempo- 
rarily located at 1256 North McLean, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. Their mailing address during 
this period will be Post Office Box 8006, 
Memphis, Tennessee 38108. 

The firm of J. Paul Robinson and Asso- 
ciates, Inc. has expanded its services to in- 
clude environmental planning as well as engi- 
neering (structural) and architecture. 

John M. Hewitt, president of Hewitt and 
Royer, architects, engineers and planners of 
health care facilities and Arthur H. Stromberg, 
president of URS Systems Corporation, jointly 
announced the affiliation of the two firms. 

Crissman & Solomon Architects an- 
nounce the relocation of their office to 272 
Centre Street, Newton, Massachusetts 02158. 

Hallum/Fowlkes Associates, Inc. Archi- 
tects, AIA announce the merger of V. Aubrey 
Hallum & Partners and Fowlkes Associates, 
Inc. for the purpose of providing comprehen- 
sive professional services in architecture, 
planning, and development. Their new offices 
are located at 3624 Oak Lawn Avenue, Suite 
310, Dallas, Texas 75219. 

Alvin Aldrich, Dean Burland, Marc Gul- 
liver, and Jon Look AIA, have formed Inte- 
grated Graphics Inc. 4 Waltham Street, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 02173. 

The Honolulu-based architectural and 
planning firm of Au, Cutting, Smith and Asso- 
ciates, Ltd. became Au, Cutting, Smith & 
Haworth, Ltd., November 1. The name change 
reflects the addition of Orrin A. Haworth, AIA, 
as a principal of the company. 

Stanley Tigerman and Associates, Ltd. 
announces a new office location. They will be 
located at 233 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60601. 

Hall & Waller & Associates, Architects, 
Inc. announce the removal of their offices from 
3355 Poplar Avenue to the Sellers Building 
2714 Union Avenue extended, Suite 220, 
Memphis, Tennessee 38112. 

Kennth C. Groves, AIA announces that the 
name of his firm now located in the Mutual 
Savings Building at 102 East Abram, in Arling- 
ton, Texas will be Ken Groves, Architect and 
Engineer to reflect the scope of the services 
offered. 

Alfred S. Kochanowski recently joined 
Stanley Consultants as head of the department 
of architecture. 

George Erdstein has been appointed to 
the board of directors of the architectural firm 
of Leonard G. Siegal Associates, Inc., AIA, of 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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...in your books. 


Our book is called Carpet Facts About 
HERCULONS, A colorful, 24-page book- 
let detailing the performance, con- 
struction, installation, maintenance 
and specifications of carpets made 
with pile of HERCULON* olefin fiber. 
You'll find it in four volumes of the 
1972 Sweet's Catalog . . . Architec- 
tural, Interior Design, Light Construc- 
tion and Canadian files. 

A special swatched binder in 
Sweet's Interior Design file features a 
cross section of carpet constructions 
in HERCULON. It's a first for Sweet's... 
the first full volume of carpet samples 
ever assembled by a fiber producer. 

We are doing all this for one very 
simple reason. The more you know 
about carpets of HERCULON, the more 
likely you are to specify them. 


Ө-* 


„Ў HERCULON 


*Hercules registered tm-Hercules Incorporated 
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MICROZINC 70... 
titanium alloy sheet metal that 
is pre-weathered. 


Microzinc 70 gives the architect a new esthetic 
dimension for commercial and institutional 
roofing design. It’s pre-weathered. The natural 
oxidation has been accelerated thereby 
achieving a maintenance free surface 
which is resistant to sea air and 
industrial atmospheres. This coating 
is not artificial and therefore will not peel, 
crack, blister or fade. 

Less expensive than most long-life roofing 
metals. Microzinc 70 can be used in direct 
contact with concrete or mortar, is easily formed 
and soldered, and produces no run-off stain. 

Write for the new Microzinc 70 booklet which includes 
comparative properties plus design details. We will also 
send you a sample of the pre-weathered metal so that you can 
examine the color and finish of Microzinc 70 for yourself. 


BALL METAL & CHEMICAL 


Greeneville Federal 
Savings & Loan 
Greeneville, Tennessee 
Architect: Boyd & Arthur 
Roofing & Sheet Metal: 
Hicks Sheet Metal Co. 


GREENEVILLE, TENN. 37743 
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Compare the Soss look of invisibility with any strap or butt hinge 
and you'll choose The Soss Invisibles. These amazing hinges hide 


when closed to blend with any decor. With The Soss Invisibles you 
can create room, closet, or cabinet openings which are unbroken 
by hinges or gaps . . . the perfect look for doors, doorwalls, built-in 
bars, stereos, or T.V.'s. The Invisibles are extra strong, open a full 
180 degrees, and are reversible for right or left hand openings. See 


listing in Sweet's or write 
for catalog: Soss Manufac- the $055 
3:6 
lavisiloles 


MAIL TO: 


turing Company, Division 
of SOS Consolidated, Inc., 
P.O. Box 8200, Detroit, 
Michigan 48213. 


e 
\ 


Dept. 3174 
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NOR-LAKE INC. 


Second and Elm, Hudson, Wisconsin 54016 


Get the walk-in cooler 
you need fast. Nor-Lake 
prefab insulated 
sections go together 
quickly in 1,344 different 
configurations. They 
disassemble easily too 
for enlarging or 
relocation. Underwriters' 
Laboratories approved. 


PLEASE SEND ME MORE 
INFORMATION ON NOR-LAKE 
WALK-IN COOLERS. 


My temperature requirements 
are: 


Name 


City 


ZIP 


23 


State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Address | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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"BigStan going up 80 stories wit 
in elevator shafts 


Based on the tube concept with 
perforated steel shell walls, "Big Stan" 
will rise 1,136 feet above ground 
level. Architects: Edward Durell 
Stone & Associates, New York; 
Perkins & Will, Chicago. 

General Contractor: Turner 
Construction Company of New York 
and Chicago. Shaft Wall Contractor: 
McNulty Bros. Company, Chicago. 


h new idea 


USG® CAVITY SHAFTWALL SYSTEMS are going up fast at 
the new Standard Oil Company (Indiana) headquarters build- 
ing on Chicago's lakefront. This original concept was developed 
by United States Gypsum working with architects and general 
contractors. It combines the speed of gypsum panel installa- 
tion with easy erection from the corridor side. And in-place 
costs are so convincingly low, these systems are also being in- 
stalled at Sears Tower, Chicago, One Shell Square, New Or- 
leans, and other megastructures nationwide. For good reasons: 


Faster Installation. Takes less manpower, less time to build. 
Gets elevator cars running sooner. 

Lighter Weight. Only 10 Ibs. per sq. ft, 78% lighter than ma- 
sonry. Reduces dead load to save on structural steel. 
Eliminates Extra Work. System includes vertical chaseway to 
speed installation of electrical conduit. 

Meets Any Design Need. Simplifies handling of special heights 
at lobby and mechanical floors. Unique design of steel com- 
ponents allows for ceilings up to 18 feet high, shaft pressures 
up to 15 psf. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM "^77 


BUILDING AMERICA 
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Erected 1970. 


pecify Dow Corning silicone-based 


coil coatings; the colors match, 
though they're years apart. 


The paneling on the left was erected 
in early 1964; that on the right in 1970. 
As these March 1972 pictures show, 
both sides are practically identical, 


with the same bright even color. Color 
that stays so true these Dow Corning® 
silicone-based coatings can be 
offered with long-term guarantees. 


Yet, the cost of silicone-based 
coatings (almost identical with that 
of organic coatings) is 50-70% lower 
than other kinds of high-performance 
finishes that have no demonstrably 
better weatherability. 


An almost equally important advan- 
tage—surface scratches and mars, 
which can occur almost any time, 
quickly disappear with easily applied, 
air-drying, high-adhesion, nonfading 
silicone touch up enamel. This, too, 
helps preserve the smart, clean, 
bright 3ppearance of the panels and 
building for extra years of life. 


For more informatior. on silicone- 
based coil coatings and the names of 
paint and building manufacturers who 
supply them, write Dow Corning 
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Corporation, Department A-2326, 
Midland, Michigan 48640. 


We'll help your true colors shine 
through no matter what the weather. 


Silicones for coatings from 


DOW CORNING 


DOW CORNING 


Photos courtesy Elliott Company, 
Division of Carrier Corporation, Jeannette, Pa. 
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Monolithic concrete 
is still hard to beat 


Ceco products and services include: Concrete forming, reinforcing bars, steel joists, steel doors, 
overhead doors, metal building components, metal lath, concrete pipe and prestressed concrete sections. 
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You get simplicity, reliability 

and economy with monolithic 
reinforced concrete systems. 

АП materials and forming equipment 
are available locally everywhere. 

You can design with true versatility 

in rib slab, waffle slab 

or flat slab construction. 

And with Ceco's forming services, 

you get a dependable floor system fast. 
You can have large modules and 
handsome finishes for exposed ceilings 
by specifying Ceco's fiberglass forms. 
Ceco crews of formwork specialists 
erect and remove forms of steel, 
fiberglass or wood, on schedule, 

on a firm, lump-sum contract. 

For more facts, see Sweet's, consult 
your local Ceco office, or write: 


4 ا : 


CECO concrete forming services 


The Ceco Corporation + 5601 West 26th Street • Chicago, Illinois 60650 
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Robertson's Frank Dane 
knows his territory _ 
from Boston to Kuwait. 


You read it right. Frank Dane is the 
Robertson man in Boston; however, 
he has just finished four years’ work 
on Shuaiba South, an electrical power 
and de-salination project in Kuwait. 
With an American consulting engi- 
neer, Chas. T. Main International, 
Inc.; a Japanese contractor, Taisei 


Construction Co.; subcontractors 
from Greece and Lebanon, and 


design and opinion. Assisted by 


Robertson's Alan Tompkins in Beirut, 


78 


laborers from Pakistan, this instal- 
lation presented Frank with unusual 
challenges. With the help of Robert- 
son's agent in Kuwait, Abdul Aziz 
Alghanim, he overcame differences 
in language, local "standard" building 
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Kuwait? | 


and on-site supervision by Robertson's 
Dean Keys of Pittsburgh, Frank 
coupled the efforts of production, 
packaging and engineering special- 
ists in several Robertson plants, and 
contracted for an installation that 
went into place in a uniquely unprob- 
lematic way. The parties involved 

in this project counted on one man— 
Frank Dane —to attend to all aspects 
of Robertson's contract for roof, 

wall and floor systems. 

In your town, there's a Robertson 
man like Frank Dane— who's ready 
to help. With plants and offices in 

60 countries, Robertson men have a 
world-wide network of experienced 
specialists to call upon for help in 
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solving problems. Call your local 
Robertson man. He will demonstrate 

our ability to take "single responsi- 

bility" for the product design, engi- 
neering, manufacture, shipment, and 
installation of our walls, floors, 

roofs, and ventilation systems. One 
supplier. One contract. Your Robert- 

son man is the man to see. His 

territory is world-wide, but he is a 

local call away. Vd 
We have prepared an interesting, " 
in-depth Project Profile on the Kuwait 
project. For your copy, or for more 
information on Robertson's inter- 

national capabilities, write Dept. 7203, 
H.H. Robertson Company, Two Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222. 


Robertson 


Efficient building idea: 
Recent report tells how to solve the 
acoustical problems of open offices. 


Good news for architects who tested—including expensive sound voids without increasing the 
likethe design freedom of open coffered and baffled systems—the overall ambient noise level. This 


offices—but don't like the acoustics. best, they say, is Owens-Corning's makes it possible to hold personal 
Tests by Geiger & Hamme, an NubbyIIFiberglas* Ceiling Board in conversations in a normal voice— 
independent acoustical testing a standard grid suspension system.) without being overheard. 
agency, show you can get excellent 2) Sound-controlling screens— If you'd like the whole story, 
open office acoustics by using to stop the sound from going send for our free design guide, 
these three things (with the help of directly from one work area to "Achieving Acoustical Privacy in 
an acoustical consultant): another. (Either directly or by the Open Office." Writeto Mr. A. A. 
1) An acoustically non-reflective reflection.) Meeks, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
ceiling—so the sound won't bounce 3) A masking sound system— Corporation, Fiberglas Tower, 


off to other areas. (Of all the ceilings technically designed to fill the Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


*T.M. Reg. O.-C.F. 


OWENS/CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 
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Our Townsend Paneling sets 
the mood at San Francisco’s 


Fisherman's Wharf 


Two walls of famous Castagnola's 
restaurant are glass, overlooking the 
colorful fishing fleet of San Francisco. 
The other two walls are our Townsend 
solid walnut paneling. The richness 
and depth of the prefinished planks, 
and the craftsmanship inherent in ran- 


dom-width, end-matched solid walnut, 
maintain the marine atmosphere and 
complement the superlative seafood. 
Townsend Paneling offers a choice 
of woods, textures and finishes to meet 
almost any commercial, residential 
or institutional requirement. So now 


there's no need to be at sea over wall 
surfaces. Write today for full informa- 
tion on our solid wood panelings. 
Potlatch Forests, Inc., P.O. Box 3591, 
San Francisco, California 94119. 


Potlatch, the forests where innovations grow...in wood products and building materials, in paperboard and packaging, in business and printing papers. 
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cannot dismay nor obscure the essential architect—in fact he drives and designs change. 


Surveys of recent graduates and of practicing architects under 35 provide background for assurance that changing times 


| c 


oung architects, it seems, are not 
all that different from those that 
have gone before. 
If you analyze the surveys of 
young architects reported in the 
next few pages, you'll find that... 
= Young architects are not much different 
from their older colleagues in terms of gen- 
eral goals. 
и They expect large firms to become larger 
and more numerous to cope with large 
commissions. 
и They do not expect the demise of the 
small- or medium-sized firm; and most 
would prefer to work in that size range. 
= They want their own firms to offer a full 
range of architectural, engineering and con- 
struction management services—although 
individual preferences for their own occu- 
pations run strongly to architectural design 
and planning. 

And a general conclusion emerges— 
more from the cumulative sense of essay re- 
sponse than from any tabulated data. Insofar 
as you can make any generalization about 
so heterogeneous a mix of individualists as 
is implicit in the two words, young archi- 
tects, it seems that they are neither dis- 
mayed nor entranced by computerized 
technical and economic changes that have 
given some of their elders pause. Their pleas 
for educational curricula to meet these 
changes are discussed by Elisabeth Thomp- 
son beginning on page 134 of this issue. 

To gain perspective for reports about 
and from young architects, it seems appro- 
priate to review some of the trends and 
changes that are affecting the professional 
and economic milieu in which they must 
operate. Changes in the format of client- 
architect relationships, for example, have 
been observed in these pages before. Those 
changes have been brought about by the 
need for multi-service architects to meet 
multi-headed corporate and governmental 
clients on their own multi-level planes. 

Huge and complex projects with strin- 
gent budgets in the midst of inflationary 
costs have set more inexorable values upon 
time and money; to the point where the 
management of projects, formerly normal 
within the fees of architects and the profit 
margins of contractors, now spins off as that 
separate professional expertise called con- 
struction management. 

Another shift toward size and complex- 
ity in practice has been the increasing par- 
ticipation by architectural firms in the actual 
processes of project development and con- 
struction. While this participation, thus far, 
is usually structured through organizational 
channels separate from the work of archi- 
tectural design, its presence is nonetheless 
felt and reflected in a whole new set of atti- 
tudes toward its ethical acceptability. Young 
architects, having grown up among these 
concepts—and without prior commitments 
of reserve against them—bring unencum- 
bered elan to their views of practice in these 
fields. 


Youthful views of practice also now en- 


compass an expanded social consciousness 
of architects’ responsibilities in urban plan- 
ning and ecological controls. The increase 
in public monies available for real commis- 
sions in these areas has multiplied opportu- 
nities for career specialization in them. Here 
again, the required backup of interdiscipline 
expertise carries with it implications of in- 
creasing firm size. 

How, then, do young architects pro- 
pose to reconcile their acknowledgment of 
broad-gage professional needs with their ex- 
plicit yearning for the personal identity and 
that “close touch with the job” they see as 
best available in the smaller firms? How, 
too, are big, established firms adjusting their 
own organizations to accommodate these 
valid yearnings for professional and per- 
sonal identity so that young architects will 
gladly work for them? 

Here are just two examples of this 
reconciliation: 

The first is the shift toward the "studio" 
format of organization by the large and 
growing firm of Heery & Heery. The other is 
the two-year-old firm of Gaio Associates, 
established by a “young architect" for the 
sole purpose of pooling the resources of a 
nationwide network of small- and medium- 
size firms in proposals for large jobs. Neither 
the studio format nor the joint venture is a 
new concept, but these two examples come 
to view as specific to the confrontation of 
young architects with today's world. 


A large and growing firm 

reorganizes for staff identity 

Long before construction management and 
fast-track became the catchwords of the 
day, Heery & Heery of Atlanta had gained a 
reputation for delivery of substantial works 
(especially industrial plants) on time and 
within stringent budgets. The firm grew, and 
the variety of work increased. Commissions 
for stadiums, public facilities and, more re- 
cently, the Cincinnati Airport broadened the 
scope and extended the organizational tal- 
ents of the firm. They became forerunners 
in the economics of systems and modular 
construction. Now, with about 150 archi- 
tects and engineers, more than double the 
size of three years ago, they are responding 
to a sense of unease about losing the 
rounded, personal participation essential to 
full effectiveness of professional staff. 

George Heery, who heads the firm, be- 
came increasingly aware that his own con- 
tact with the work of architecture was being 
obscured by the problems and business of 
management. He recognized the stifling ef- 
fects of losing contact, and that these would 
be aggravated among staff who needed 
career growth along with firm growth. 

The Heery solution was to create six or 
more complete integral practices within the 
framework of his firm. These practices are 
organized in groups of six to eight key peo- 
ple. Each group organizes its own practice 
along whatever lines it chooses, and each is 
responsible for its own work from beginning 
to end. They are called project-control 
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groups, and each has access to corporate 
support capabilities in engineering, interior 
design, etc. Each of the 16 principals is a 
member of one group or another. Only two 
executives, George Heery and Louis Maloof, 
have overall responsibility outside the 
groups. 

This form of organization has done 
away with over-all management and super- 
vision along classic lines. There is, of course, 
surveillance of the design quality and prof- 
itability of the groups, much as might be the 
case in any consortium of firms. The sur- 
veillance is not so much over-the-shoulder 
interference as it is a continuously stated 
policy of design quality and time/cost 
control. 

The youngest group is headed by Larry 
Lord, Ennis Parker and Mack Scogin, each 30 
years of age or less. This group has in work 
about $60 million worth of buildings, in- 
cluding a condominium, high school, office 
building, industrial building and the Cin- 
cinnati Airport. 

The point of it all is, says George Heery, 
that these young people—and the older 
ones as well—conduct their business and 
their practice with a full scope of approach 
to each project. There is no middle manage- 
ment. There are conferences with top prin- 
cipals during pre-design analysis and regu- 
larly scheduled meetings and reports to 
George Heery, but the usual prevailing 
welter of paperwork and inter-office com- 
munication no longer submerges either in- 
dividual architects or the principals. The 
principals themselves feel better related to 
the design purpose and the central motiva- 
tions of architectural practice. 

This idea of the studio format has been 
tried by other firms and will be tried again 
in many variations. Its emergence in the 
Heery organization is notable because of the 
realism that has been characteristic of this 
firm. One of the newer young firms (Design- 
bank) that is committed to this studio idea 
is quoted at some length in following pages 
dealing with survey results. 


A young architect sets up 

to bridge the red-tape gap 

One firm, established in 1970 and headed by 
architect Raymond L. Gaio, now 34, is a clear 
demonstration of the diversity of opportu- 
nity in architecture and related fields today. 
Gaio Associates, Ltd. is an inter-firm col- 
laborative idea serving a clientele of ten 
small-to-medium sized architectural firms 
located in widely scattered regions through- 
out the nation. None of these firms is 
formally or permanently related to the 
others except through application of the 
Gaio services. Those services include skilled 
representation and pooling of affiliates" re- 
sources in various combinations for making 
proposals for all manner and size of Federal 
and other governmental construction pro- 
grams. Other activities of the Gaio firm are: 
a constant search for upcoming jobs, busi- 
ness development in both public and pri- 
vate sectors, business management advice 
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and personnel search. 

Raymond Gaio acquired his knowledge 
of Washington affairs during about a decade 
of intimate professional activity on the Wash- 
ington scene. About five of these years were 
spent on the staff at AIA national head- 
quarters where he directed the departments 
of State Chapters and Student Affairs. The 
first Grassroots programs were under his di- 
rection. He had also worked as an architect 
for several architectural firms. Other mem- 
bers of his firm, Robert S. Carter, George 
E. Via, Jr., and Julian Singman provide an 
aggregate of about 50 years of Washington 
experience in governmental, architectural, 
and legal practices. Jerre Jones, formerly in 
business development roles with Ed Stone, 
Vincent Kling and Ellerbe Architects, and 
currently awaiting publication of his book 
on professional business development, 
joined Gaio in October of this year. 

In addition to his permanent roster of 
ten firms (which may increase to a dozen or 
so distributed roughly as one each among 
the regional divisions of AIA) the Gaio firm 
has a first-call relationship with some of the 
large engineering and other professional 
firms for the purpose of presenting a 
rounded capability of various combinations 
of his member firms, tailored to the scope of 
specifics of prospective work. Expansion of 
the membership is not contemplated as a 
primary goal. Mr. Gaio insists that there be 
no regional conflict of interest on the part 
of any two of his firms and further that the 
resources of his own firm be made available 
on a clear-cut professional basis guarding 
against dilution of the personal relationship 
between his staff and his subscribing clients. 

Young architects? Small firms? The per- 
mutations of opportunity and enterprise are 
endless. 


What has happened to 
recent architectural graduates 
The research department of ARCHITEC- 
TURAL RECORD conducted a study to learn 
about recent graduates of architectural 
schools—specifically the graduating classes 
of 1965, 1967 and 1969—to find out what 
the graduates are doing and what their fu- 
ture aspirations are. The deans of 34 of the 
70 accredited schools of architecture in the 
United States provided the names and ad- 
dresses of graduates with professional de- 
grees (B.Arch. or M.Arch.) in those classes. 
Of the 2,858 graduates surveyed, 43 per cent 
replied. There was no significant difference 
in profile between the graduates of one uni- 
versity and another. 

The following questions were asked: 1) 
Are you currently employed by an architec- 
tural firm? If not, in what type of firm do 
you work? 2) Are you registered? If not do 
you aim to be? 3) How many different full- 
time jobs have you had since graduation? 
4) As a graduate architect what are your 
long-term goals (start your own architectural 
firm, work in a large architectural firm, go 
into a related field, etc.)? The charts shown 
present the general order of results in each 


class. The question about number of jobs 
does not emerge in detail on the charts. 
Tabulated results for that question showed 
that 85 per cent had changed jobs three 
times or less, but about 25 per cent of the 
class of 1965 had changed four or five times 
—not surprising in the light of recent eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The manager of the research depart- 
ment, Elizabeth Hayman, draws two general 
conclusions from this study. 1) The gradu- 
ated classes do not differ from each other in 
any significant way (other than the normal 
accretions of experience, of course). 2) 
These graduates do not differ from older 
architects in any statistically significant way. 

For example, a quick look at the per 
cent of graduates employed by architectural 
firms seems to reveal a decline from 75 per 
cent of the class of 1965 to 58 per cent of 
the class of 1969. However, 15.7 per cent of 
the class of 1969 is either unemployed, at- 
tending school or in military service. Only 
4.5 per cent of the class of 1965 was so re- 
moved from active employment. The tight 
employment situation of the last couple of 
years and the military draft operates on 
these figures. They do not reflect any differ- 
ence in aspirations of the graduates. 

It is also noted that the per cent of 
graduates employed by firms other than 
architectural is much the same as that re- 
ported by the AIA study of the profession 
in 1950. 

The number of graduates who are 
registered or intend to be remains fairly 
constant at about 65 per cent. Also the 
future goals of graduates present a consist- 
ent pattern across the three classes. 

However, analysis of written comment 
with replies shows there is some difference 
between these young graduates and their 
older colleagues. Although the evidence is 
not statistical, it is nonetheless apparent that 
there is greater interest among these 
younger people than among their older col- 
leagues in development, planning, con- 
struction and building. "A number men- 
tioned wanting to be builders as well as 
architects," Miss Hayman observes, "and 
this is a fairly new, though already known, 
attitude. On the other hand, evidence is 
beginning to come in that more and more 
established architectural firms are getting in- 
volved in development and construction, so 
maybe these young architects aren't differ- 
ent after all.” 


А second survey of young architects 

probed ideas, ideals and goals 

About half of the more than 400 young 
architects who submitted exhibits for this 
issue were asked to summarize their experi- 
ence and views regarding their education 
and their goals. The candidates receiving 
the questionnaire were selected entirely at 
random, and the number of questionnaires 
was determined largely by the practical 
capability of handling the response in the 
time available. There were about 175 replies 
ranging in scope from simple checkmarks 
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and phrases on the questionnaire itself, to 
several pages of essay. That was our invita- 
tion, and the task of sorting out the volume 
of response was one we welcomed. 

The questionnaire itself was presented 
as eleven questions. Three of those ques- 
tions had to do with the architects’ evalua- 
tion of their own educational experience 
and their suggestions as to changes they 
might recommend in academic programs or 
professional training for architects. The re- 
view of responses to these questions, and 
other matters dealing with architectural 
education, are encompassed in the article 
by Elisabeth Thompson on page 134. 

Other questions dealt with the young 
architects’ views of the future of the pro- 
fession and their own preferences about 
size of firm, building types, scope of 
services, and the general sphere of desired 
employment. 

The thoughtful quality of replies pre- 
cluded much tabulation by numbers, as 
might be inferred from the following recap 
of questions other than educational: 

Question 4: From where you now 
stand, what do you see as likely and/or de- 
sirable for the future of architectural prac- 
tice in terms of firm size, organization, serv- 
ices, pre- and post-design responsibilities, 
inter-discipline relationships, etc. and why? 

Question 5: For your own professional 
fulfillment, what size of architectural firm 
would you like to head or be an associate 
of... and why? 

Question 6: What building types do 
you want your firm to handle—and why? 

Question 7: What general services do 
you want your firm to perform: architectural 
design only, planning, A/E, A/E-contractor- 
developer-construction manager, other . . . 
and why? 

Question 8: What kind of work do you 
personally prefer: design, management, 
planning, promotion, research, ог... ? 

Question 9: How do you regard com- 
puters and other technical developments in 
the professional scene: as good tools, as bad 
tools, indifferent; what are you using and 
why? 

Question 10: Would you consider or 
even prefer working as an employee of a 
firm other than architectural: developer, 
manufacturer, package builder, govern- 
ment, other; and why? 

Question 11: Would you comment on 
other aspects of the profession today: the 
AIA, the team approach to design, licensing, 
ethical standards, fee structures, Federal (or 
other) selection procedures. What bugs you, 
what inspires you, why practice? 


A sampling 

of thoughtful response 

The process of review of replies was a con- 
scientious outline of the points of emphasis, 
agreement and disagreement of each return, 
whether brief or copious. The sampling of 
replies that follows is an attempt to reflect 
the frequency and weight of each opinion. 
Names are attached to each quoted return, 
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but the intent is not to publicize or favor 
those individuals so much as it is to round 
out the presentation with that detail of attri- 
bution. Many articulate responses will not 
be quoted at all, but those respondents not 
cited can be assured that their own response 
was nonetheless primary in its influence on 
this report. There just is no other way to 
keep the sampling within the bounds of 
physical practicality. 

The very first sample is perhaps typical 
of the quandary of emphasis we face. It is 
a letter that acknowledges and states our 
problem about as adroitly as any. It reads 
in part as follows: 

* "Louis Kahn, if he were under 35, might be 
answering that 'a good question is greater 
than the most brilliant answer.' 

^With all due respect to the listed 
eleven questions and their good intentions, 
there hastens to my mind a sensing that by 
their very form you will be submerged with 
more quasi-erudite, scholarly type answers 
than you may have bargained for. 

"To add to your burden, let me preface 
some very general comments on the whole 
quandary of education and practice by of- 
fering to you a reminder that | have carried 
about with me through school and from 
office to office, invariably finding its way 
over my drawing board, tacked somewhere 
between a very fashionable ‘Knoll’ Bertoia 
poster, perhaps a MOMA postcard, plenty 
of yellow tracing paper and the New York 
Giants’ football schedule. It's Thoreau and 
it reads simply: "The youth gets together his 
materials to build a bridge to the moon, or 
perchance, a palace or temple on the earth; 
and at length the middle-aged man con- 
cludes to build a woodshed with them.’ 

"|n essence, this reflects my outlook on 
both learn and do. It seems that we archi- 
tects, whether we are championing systems 
design, advocacy planning, POP solutions or 
whether our Utopian dreams are couched 
in Mies or Corbu, have all been ill equipped 
in some measure to cope with (much less 
change) the restrictive and limiting forces 
that prevail in our society. 

"Therefore, no matter what numbers 
game you play, whether you advocate a 
five-year or six-year masters program (which 
| prefer), it behooves the institutions to de- 
liver something more than a perfunctory ex- 
posure to the world of finance, law and 
government so that the practitioner is able 
to put into being that place of wonder 
rather than playing it safe in favor of that 
woodshed. 

"Playing it safe is the curse of the large 
office, despite the absolute necessity of 
inter-disciplinary team approach to com- 
plex problems and corporate clients. Since, 
all too often, the emphasis is just to please 
the client, there is little time for excitement, 
inspiration and discovery in the mind of the 
architect; compromise and expediency rule, 
and efficiency and motivation diminishes to 
that point where two or three middle-aged 
men are doing the work of one. 

^At the other end of the scale, you have 
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the private practitioner working in a 
vacuum, dealing with limited problems and 
few variables, offering somewhat less than 
the optimum effectiveness of a professional 
problem solver and client server. 

“Presently, I’m building my practice 
(which will sustain itself for five years) on a 
single inter-disciplinary team basis; one 
architect, one planner, one engineer and 
one finance consultant.”—Don Alvaro Leon, 
North Wales, Pennsylvania. 

Well, we are not dismayed—nor are we 
building woodsheds with your dreams. We 
cherish them. You are not alone. Nor are 
you typical. Praise be that in this world of 
architects no one is. 

Before we continue with quotations in 
support of that thesis, here are a few num- 
bers that help show the drift of response: 

* Probable future firm size: large, 50 per 
cent; medium, 25 per cent; both large and 
small, 25 per cent. 

" Preferred firm size: small to medium, 70 
per cent. 

* Preferred building types: variety, 77 per 
cent; residential, 8 per cent. 

= Firm services intended: full, including 
construction management, 60 per cent; ar- 
chitecture and planning, 25 per cent; archi- 
tecture only, 10 per cent. 

* Work personally preferred: design, 44 per 
cent; variety, 35 per cent. 

* Work for non-architect firms: no, 60 per 
cent; developer, 18 per cent (but with de- 
sign control). 

We hold no brief for the deep signifi- 
cance of these numbers as such, but some 
general conclusions were stated at the be- 
ginning of this report. The following ex- 
cerpts from replies are the real essence, un- 
happily curtailed by the limits of space. 


Young architects deal with 

the modern world 

* | feel that the profession now is in a state 
of schizophrenia: one part denying the cen- 
tral ego and promoting the disenfranchised 
ego or the watered down team and produc- 
ing a corporation machinery encased in or- 
ganization, bureaucracy, hierarchy, money 
and power games with extensive involve- 
ment with technology and growth and large- 
scale thinking. On the other hand, there is 
centralized ego clinging to the sanity of a 
coherent unified creative effort, seasoned 
with a personal touch and nowhere near the 
capabilities of handling large or complex 
programs. 

Each denies the other; each destroying 
the other. For myself, right now | favor the 
smaller, more personal approach, as | look 
at it from the standpoint of the building. | 
would rather be a smaller piece of the pie 
that still stands after a large political riot; the 
piece that can really touch the lives of the 
individual. 

| think architecture should inspire, 
charge, move, stimulate, function, arouse, 
soothe, foil, supplement, reinforce, amplify, 
respond, communicate, suggest, grow, live, 
contain, combine, collide, and spring from 


the roots of social needs, aspirations, and 
capabilities of the constantly changing civili- 
zation of the present.—Phillip J. Tabb, RNL, 
Inc. Denver, Colorado. 

* | see the architectural profession entering 
more of a full service field from site selec- 
tion to building construction. Architectural 
firms will enter the building construction 
field and furnish contracting services. As 
computers begin to play a major role in pro- 
viding the architect with services, separate 
computer corporations will be established 
inside large architectural firms. Because of 
economy of scale, computer services will be 
sold to smaller architectural practices. Thus 
a three-man office will be able to do the 
work of a thirty-man office. Architectural 
firms may then function similar to the doc- 
tors' clinic, which uses the back-up support 
of a large hospital. Small- to medium-sized 
firms will become a more viable size again. 
—Robert W. Dvorak, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

* Personally, | have had it up to here with 
these voguish public images of architects as 
businessman—smoothies who "coordinate" 
and provide "services." That sort of thing 
hardly results in anything more than zippy 
technological decoupage. After all the bally- 
hooing and promise, we should expect no 
less than indecently wonderful work from 
this kind of approach everytime. But more 
often than not, we get the equivalent of a 
Jeanette MacDonald/Nelson Eddy style of 
extravaganza, very expensive, often well 
manicured, but heavy handed and just a 
little too dumb for my taste. The paradox is: 
currently, there seems to be some sort of 
showy, pragmatic, Southern California style 
of right wing thinking in the profession that 
looks down its nose at the conventional 
problems and their solutions, which I per- 
sonally think are often very wonderful. Yet 
after all the talk, the right wingers still seek 
out the middle of the road solutions to 
architectural problems. So that what often 
happens is that a building that is too won- 
derful or too conventional is self-righteously 
put down as irrevelant or unimportant. And 
we get a chancy “good design" that hope- 
fully satisfies as high a percentage as pos- 
sible of the public and private agencies that 
have a grasp on our very vitals —Dario Santi, 
Hickory, N.C. 

= Architectural practice should be centered 
around small teams of professionals that are 
directly responsible for the environmental 
solution: understanding, the problem of the 
program, providing the solutions and imple- 
menting the building process. Any organiza- 
tion that does not provide the structure of 
the team of responsible professionals, inter- 
disciplines, and consultants to respond to 
the client and social needs does not con- 
tribute. The organization can be of any size, 
shape, offer any services, as long as this re- 
sponsibility is maintained by the creative 
team.—Laurence O. Booth, Booth & Nagle, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

* The range of architectural services and in- 
volvement will and must expand into politi- 


cal and community oriented problem solv- 
ing. This will not mean the proportionate 
expansion of office personnel. The desirable 
trend for myself would be the employment 
of sophisticated office equipment and meth- 
ods to limit physical office size and employ- 
ment. | believe we are seeing the return of 
the individual, with new technical resources 
of graphic and communication techniques 
available for him and to provide expertise 
in the largest context of problem solving.— 
Edward R. Niles, Malibu, California. 

= A/E-contractor-developer-construction 
manager. | personally find this very chal- 
lenging because you have control over the 
entire project. Many of my clients are asking 
for comprehensive services. For a small of- 
fice, this is financially rewarding and allows 
the architect to spend more time with the 
client. The architect receives an architec- 
tural fee plus a construction management 
fee.—Joseph J. Railla, Hollywood, California. 


Size and studio 

approaches to organization 

= Our approach to firm size and organiza- 
tion is essentially based upon a studio con- 
cept. As we grow we plan to expand based 
upon a 4- or 5-man studio concept which 
we hope will prevent the development of 
huge anonymous departments. Each studio 
will theoretically be able to handle any job 
which the office produces. We will attempt 
to balance each studio in terms of talents, 
experience and interests so that each one is 
to the maximum degree possible, self- 
sufficient. For large jobs, two or more 
studios might be combined during the dura- 
tion of a particular project. Certain individ- 
uals in the firm will move horizontally 
through the firm where these individuals are 
particularly strong in a given aspect such as 
urban design or architectural programming. 

If we can make this type of concept 
work, we have no real limits to ultimate 
size. It theoretically should not make that 
much difference provided our management 
system is properly designed and main- 
tained—James C. Morgan and Paul J. Foster, 
Denver, Colorado. 
= | think there is a great excitement today in 
all of the environmental arts, something. 
which was not present in the early Sixties. 
At least a partial understanding of what the 
environment is all about has permeated all 
areas of life, all economic levels ... 

The future of the profession-art-busi- 
ness of architecture is optimistic. Major 
problems are going to be attacked in major 
ways, by major firms who have a professed 
expertise in the solution to complex en- 
vironmental problems . . . We can no longer 
afford the luxury of building something we 
think will work; we have to know it will 
work. We can no longer exist in a vacuum 
without the lending institutions, real estate 
brokers, marketing analysts, management 
and legal professions, and the computer . . . 

We hope to create with Designbank an 
organization with the vast resources of a 
large firm, with all necessary disciplines 


housed together to help each other but with 
each remaining autonomous. Designbank, 
the name, becomes a corporate umbrella 
under which singular staffs of architects, in- 
terior designers, graphics and industrial de- 
signers, planners, and eventually developers 
do their own thing, each with their own 
principals and profit incentives ... We want 
to keep the organization as loose as 
possible, and perform in all areas of en- 
vironmental design.—Nathan 5. Leblang, 
Designbank, Baltimore. 


Kicks and kudos 

for the AIA 

* We strongly support AIA as it currently 
exists. Its position of advocacy for the pro- 
fession is long overdue, particularly in the 
area of advertising, technical services, 
lobbying and continuing education. Our de- 
sire for a day of quiet for research and per- 
sonal renewal has led us to give serious 
consideration to a four day week, although 
maintaining 40-50 working hours per week. 
— David E. Nordfors; Joyce, Copeland, 
Vaughan, Seattle, Washington. 

= The AIA should take a far stronger stand 
on the quality of architecture, rather than 
on just the quality of architecture produced 
by their members. 

Obviously, there is a need for licensing 

various levels of architectual practice. One 
license for all people, regardless of their in- 
terest is absurd.—Clark Н. Neuringer, Frost 
Associates, New York, New York 
= The AIA is by and large the organization 
which protects the employers. There is a 
need to have similar protection for employ- 
ees.—Jacqueline Stavi, Kamnitzer/Marks & 
Partners, Beverly Hills, California. 
п While the AIA provides certain services at 
relatively low cost, it should confine itself to 
those activities and any other non-coercive 
and needed services. The AIA's political ac- 
tivities should be discontinued. While | sup- 
pose these activities are well meant, they do 
more harm than good for both design pro- 
fessionals and everyone else. The recent AIA 
task force recommendations on land-use 
policy are immoral as well as impractical. 
To forcibly take from one to give to another 
solves no problems—it only creates the 
problem of another established injustice. 
The task force architects are dabbling in a 
dangerous game of power politics with men 
who are far and away much more adept at 
the use of political power than they are. 

| am disturbed by the willingness of 
many design professionals to endorse a 
policy of government-initiated force to 
solve social and environmental problems. 
As mentioned before, force doesn't solve 
problems, it creates them. This willingness 
to endorse force bespeaks a miserable lack 
of imagination—possibly understandable in 
bureaucrats, but unthinkable in designers.— 
John B. James, Denver, Colorado. 

Thoughtful, articulate, enthusiastic, an- 
gry, optimistic, conventional, radical, inven- 
tive, artistic, undaunted; these are the young 
architects. —William B. Foxhall 


One respondent, Phillip J. Tabb, provided the 
following diagram of his preference for a 
medium to small organization and concluded 
with the melting figure at the bottom—which 
seems an appropriate terminus for this profile. 
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“You can say about art—meaning the inner 
psychological side of the creative process— 
that it is the process of solving problems that 
cannot be stated clearly before they are 
solved. The process of orientation to a new 
problem is practically one hundred per cent 
of the solution. —PIET HEIN 


Thank you for the opportunity 
to express my views. 
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Tennis stadium and facilities, 

Washington, D.C.; by Hartman - Cox 
Architects, Washington. An existing 
wind-swept complex of 16 tennis courts 
needed new bleachers, and this design 
provides spectator seating for about 
800 with press, television, committee 
facilities, and scoreboard on the roof. 
Locker, ticket, food-preparation and 
viewing lounge facilities are underneath. 
The inclined wedge is built of concrete 
blocks and concrete planking, with 
exterior walls to be painted blue. 
Client: The National Park Service and the 
Washington Area Tennis Patrons' Foundation. 


reputation in the traditional way that most architects have wanted to work: on their own. 


CONTROL C 


conjunction with their teaching activities. Whatever the context, they are establishing their talents and their 
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Individuals represented in this section have their own practices—by themselves, as partners with other designers or in 
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Manastash Ridge Observatory, 
Ellensburg, Washington, by Joyce, 
Copeland, Vaughan Architects, Seattle. 
The facility houses a 30-inch 
telescope, support equipment, and 
living quarters for three persons engaged 
in a variety of astronomical and 
astrophysical research projects. Exterior 
openings can be completely sealed during 
the observatory’s unused winter months; 
there is a self-contained waste system 
and a suspended outer metal skin 
to disperse heat in order to maintain 
critical temperature control. Completed in 
1970, the building cost $100,000. 


Renovation of Greenwich Village 
Post Office, New York City, 

by Nancy and Eric Goshow. This Federally- 

owned building, now designated a 

New York City Landmark, is not now 

threatened—but it is under-utilized. 

Nancy Goshow's scheme would keep its 

exterior absolutely intact, while 

converting its interior into interesting 

and much-needed housing. Some parts 

of the core would be removed to make a 

large interior court around which 

the circulation would be organized 

vertically and horizontally. Innovative 

modern design works together here 

with older architecture. 
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Rothenhaus residence, 
Mantoloking, New Jersey; by Vollmer/ 

Knowles, Philadelphia. The program 

here was to drastically remodel 

an existing house in an established, 

well-preserved resort area, 

two blocks from the beach. Major design 

considerations were the view, the 

temperate climate, the nearby buildings, 

and the need to build over the 

existing house. The new house creates 

a "wall" to the street and a view 

to the bay, from the deck. 

There could be 

no point loads on the existing 

structure; construction was conceived 

"as a ladder placed on thin ice." 

Above all, the completed work was 

to appear as a coherent entity, a totally 

new house. Construction is two-thirds 

finished; the contractor is 


Herbert Van Schoick. 
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Ancient play garden, Manhattan; 

by Richard Dattner & Associates, 
New York City. In this playground 
next to the Temple of Dendur—the 
ancient Egyptian monument the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is currently 
erecting on its property 
in Central Park—Dattner has used 
textures, color, and changes in 
elevation to define his playground, 
to create a man-made landscape for 
climbing, crawling, jumping, or just 
“lying around." The forms have a 
vague resemblance to pyramids, but 
are unquestionably modern. The 
project is now complete. 


Modular four-plex project, 
Blue Springs, Missouri; by 
Collaborative: Phase One Plus, Kansas 
City. Three young principals—jon 
Thogmartin, Richard Sneary, and Kenneth 
Wilson—formed CPOP three years ago, anc 
have had the normal variety of work 
since then: a small office building 
for Kansas City's Black Economic Union, 
four residences completed, the 
renovation of their own offices in the 
city, and two medium-scale planning 
projects. The work is accomplished 
with a freshness and vitality that 
sets it apart, however, as indicated 
by these renderings for a housing 
project of interlocking modular units, 
now through working drawings. The 
graphic quality here is one example 
of the exceptional design and graphics 
in all their work. 
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Red Hook Housing, Phase One, 
New York City, by John Ciardullo 


using conventional construction, 
provides housing in a manner designed 
to reinforce the existing community 
character. Individual vacant lots in 

Red Hook, partial blocks, and 

full blocks are being filled with new row 
housing with private entrances 

for each residence. Thus the old housing 
pattern is being reinforced rather than 
shattered, and private rehabilitation 

of adjacent existing housing is 

being encouraged. The 

split-level dwellings house low-income, 
middle-income and the elderly, 

under a FHA-assisted 236 program. 
These scattered site, high-density, 


on privately owned land. 
The contractor is J. Baranello & Sons. 


Associates, New York. This development, 


low-rise units are being developed mostly 


Golden West Savings, 

Salinas, California, by 
Elbasani/Logan Severin, Berkeley, 
California. One of series of designs 
being developed for the same bank using 
triangular forms as part of a public 
identification program, this scheme is 
now out for bidding. Two right 
triangles are placed adjacent to each 
other in plan, and the two forms 
are acknowledged as geometric shapes 
in both plan and elevation, while 
still forming one large banking space 
inside. There are private 
offices at the second level, and 
drive-up banking along one edge, with 
large on-site parking in this suburban 
location. The model (see front cover) has 
a working drawing sheet as the outside 
skin, complete with material call-outs, 


with the bright colors of the proposed 


finishes included. 
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South YWCA, San Diego; 

by PBD Architects Associated, 
San Diego. This community service 
facility in the heart of San Diego's 
black community was designed carefully 
from a program drawn up by the women 
of that community. It is designed as a 
green oasis in the neighborhood with no 


fences and plenty of spaces for all to use. 


O. W. Phipps (33), Richard Bundy (29) 
and Bruce Dammann (32) formed 
PBD two years ago. 
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Residence for Dale and Jan Funk, 
Fort Calhoun, Nebraska, 
by Bahr Hanna Vermeer & Haecker, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. These four 
principals, all under 35, 
have built a varied practice in just 
five years, with several residences 
complete. A 40-acre farm overlooking 
the Missouri River provides an 
isolated site with sweeping views 
for this house. Two 24-foot 
squares interlock to create the 
plan with additions possible over 
the garage "square" in the future. 
The treeless plain is going to 
be selectively landscaped in the 
future to achieve enclosure and 
protection, and a bird aviary will 
be developed down the hill on the 
property. Construction costs were 
$11.20 per square foot. 
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Urban Revitalization of New Ulm, 

Minnesota, by InterDesign Inc., 
Minneapolis. An association of 
downtown businessmen were the clients 
for this preservation work. The 
project includes storefront renovation, 
development of an historic trail, 
and the renewal of Minnesota Street 
in New Ulm as a pedestrian shopping 
area. Proposals for renovating 
buildings in each block were 
developed, along with color schemes, 
and some buildings are now complete 
(below). InterDesign is a team 
of five young men (Alfred W. French, 
Peter Seitz, Duane Thorbeck, 
Stephen Kahne, and Roger B. Martin) 
representing the fields of landscape 
architecture, architecture, graphic 
design and systems analysis. 
Together they bring the idea of 
total design and uncommon graphic 
skill to their work. 
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Fremont Civic Center, 

Fremont, California, by 
Fremont Associates (City Hall) and 
Mittelstadt, Griffin & Dalton (Police 
Building). The police building, 
city government offices and the Council 
Chamber are now complete as the first 
phase of this much larger development. 
Robert Mittelstadt (now 37) won a 
competition for the project in 1966 and 
associated with the two firms 
listed above to complete the work. 
At the time of the competition, he was 
a Rome Prize Fellow, and so had a 
wide range of critics available 
in developing his designs. The master 
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plan of the Civic Center calls for 
future extensive parking facilities, a new 
civic auditorium, theaters, a 

post office, county and state office, and 
commercial shops. The exterior 

is exposed reinforced concrete with 
brick pavers in the plaza area, 

set in a pattern that radiates from 

the Council Chamber wing (above) 
the focus of the plan. A small lake 

is adjacent to the buildings, as 

shown in the photographs. Robert 
Mittelstadt was design architect; 
Robert T. Simson was project manager. 
Contractors were Cortelyou & Cole 
and Barnhart Const. Co. 
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Cochituate Cooperative Houses, 
Framingham, Massachusetts; by 
Stull Associates, Boston. A Federally- 
financed 236 project for low- and 
moderate-income people, Cochituate 
Houses have been skillfully placed to blend 
with the indigenous architecture of a 
Boston suburb. The houses range 

from one- to four-bedrooms, with 

some set aside for the elderly; all built 

in conventional wood frame construction. 
Other exterior materials of cement 
asbestos panels and concrete block 

(stained in three different shades of 

brown or grey) enhance its unpretentious 
residential flavor; common forms, 
materials and techniques are perfect here. 
Project architects were Don Stull, 
Stephen Tise and Bart Kaltenbach. 


Cochise Visitor Center near 
Willcox, Arizona; by Dinsmore, 
Kulseth & Riggs/Architecture One, Ltd., 
Tucson. This firm of three young 
principals (the oldest graduated in 1956) 
submitted many projects. 

Cochise Visitor Center's primary 
function is to attract highway travelers 
along Interstate 10 near Willcox, and 
introduce them to the area and its 
history. It is also an asset to the 

people of Willcox and Cochise County, 
and a strong landmark. The walls are 
stuccoed, the roof is wood-shingled, 
and the building plan is organized 
around a 40-foot-square courtyard. 
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Dale Mabry Campus, 
Hillsborough Community College, 
Florida, by Friedman & McKenna, 
Tampa. Collegium One is the first 
phase of what will eventually be 

four collegiums of 1,250 students 

each in a suburban Florida area that 

has no public transportation at all. 
Hence, a large portion of the site 

is parking. Collegium One combines 
metal siding with exposed concrete 
outside, and is nearing completion. 

A small second level courtyard inside 
each college will lead students to 

the large central plaza in which 

libraries and other common supporting 
facilities will be located. This project 
was designed under the associated 

firm of Weilage and McKenna and Diaz, 
Seckinger & Associates. John McKenna, 
age 30, was project architect. 
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Motorsport, Inc. in Albuquerque; 
by Carl Gene Dyer, Patrick McClernon, 
Architects, Albuquerque. This building 
provides open views of its display of 
motorcycles inside, along with a 
powerful commercial identification along 
a major roadway in the city. The 
showroom is column-free, spanned by a 
series of 50-foot trusses that in 
turn establish spaces for the required 
graphics and signs. Materials are 
wood, concrete block, steel bar joists, 
and lots of bright paint—used within a 
budget of $13.50 per square foot. Mr. Dyer 
is 31 and Mr. McClernon is 29. 
| 
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Downey Park Medical, Modesto, 
California; by Donald Sandy Jr., 
James A. Babcock, San Francisco. 
This large group of doctors’ offices, along 
with ancillary facilities, have been 
placed in a park-like setting. The plan 
is residential in character with each 
office designed as a detached, one-story 
building, all heavily landscaped. 
Parking is at the perimeter with 
pedestrian circulation connecting the 
various offices. Materials are stucco, 
vertical wood siding and cedar shingles. 


Rehabilitated housing on 

West 83rd Street in New York City; 
by Simmons, Architects, Brooklyn. 
Harry Simmons heads a young 
black architectural firm with a rapidly 
expanding practice in the core-city 
areas of New York. Typical of the firm's 
rehabilitation projects are the units 
shown above, with St. Matthew's and 
St. Timothy's Episcopal Church as 
the sponsors. Rehab work is desperately 
needed on a large scale in New York, 
and this firm is making it profitable 
work. In addition, the Simmons firm 
has two new housing projects underway 
in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section 
of Brooklyn, day-care centers in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, and a large 
new Cultural Arts Center in Queens 
honoring Louis Armstrong. 


Joseph W. Molitor photos 


Palmetto Dunes Clubhouse, 
Hilton Head, South Carolina; 

by Copelin and Lee, New York City. This 
central clubhouse for two full golf 
courses was built within a new resort 
development. The main upper structure, 
28 feet high, is a series of trusses 

cut out and varied to receive light 

and to modulate the space beneath. 
Below the shingle roof and slung between 
the round columns that support the 
trusses are all the "functioning" 

elements of the building—locker rooms, 
storage areas, and kitchen facilities— 


each designed for future expansion. 
These lower elements are solid, of 
beige stucco, while the large truss 
structure containing the pro shop, 
lobby, and restaurant is completely 
glazed both between the columns and 
at the triangulated gable ends. 
Beyond the glass, with long vistas 

of the golf courses, are the terraces 
and benches to accommodate those 


people waiting to play. Engineers were 
Dolton & Dunne (mechanical/electrical) 
and Donald Butterfield (structural). 
Contractor was G. E. Moore, Inc. 
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Gas station for the Award Oil Co.; The image of the station develops of the team participated in a very 


by Booth & Nagle, Chicago. from the scale, the repetitive structural long and exhausting analysis of the 
This station design is adaptable to system, and the size of the pumps plus problems—image, marketing, employee 
large variations in its site and traffic the clear and uncluttered access patterns. relations, signage, etc. Then all factors 
patterns, without losing its powerful The architects designed the station of the problem were correlated 
visual identity. It is created from in coordination with The Center for to identify groups of smaller problems 
a family of four components: Advanced Research In Design, and explain that were closely related and easily 
gas dispensing modules or pumps; an that the design process was fundamental understood." The commitment to the 
attendant waiting module; the triangular to reaching the solution they did. problem and the effort put forth by all 
roofing module; and a utility building “A team was formed with members from members of the inter-disciplinary 
that is at the edge of the site containing the graphic arts, product design and team were clearly evident in arriving 
lockers, storage and washrooms. architectural disciplines. All members at this solution. TZ 
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Proposal for a year-round play and 
__| recreational facility for selected 

New York City streets; by Michael J. 
Altschuler, New York City. One storefront 
is the workshop for the games and 

street furniture developed by 

the neighborhood, where children 

can make their own derby cart for the 
festival contest. City fire hydrants 

serve several uses through standardized 
adaptors—as drinking fountains, 

outdoor shows and water sprays. Basketball 
backstops are designed to fit standard 
light poles. Client: N.Y.C. Council for 
Parks and Playgrounds. 


Entry 
Coats 
Stage 
Storage 
Toilets 
Mechanical 
Kitchen 
Social hall/sanctuary 
9 Library 

10 Garden 
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Synagogue, Syracuse, New York; by 
Chimacofí/Peterson, Ithaca, New York. 
A congregation of 175 families 
has built on a suburban site that 
required much re-contouring to make it 
accessible. The architects wanted 
simple "neutral" interior spaces and 
exterior forms—because each room has a 
multiple-use and additions are expected 
in the future. The columns and roof 
structure are a pre-engineered 
building, while the exterior walls 
are stained plywood over a 
wood frame, as are some interior 
partitions. The plywood was stained 
in the factory and fastened with coated 
nails; there was no on-site painting. The 
present screened courtyard will remain as 
future additions are planned around it. 
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Historic Architectural Survey 

for the City of Helena, Montana; 
by Jacobson & Shope, Architects, Helena. 
In 1968, Helena was designated a Model 
City and received a HUD grant to plan 
the restoration of the central business 
district, as part of urban renewal funding 
for the city. Jacobson and Shope 
subsequently completed a survey of over 
90 structures, some of which are shown 
on this page, and the firm is currently 
doing rehabilitation work on two; the 
Diamond Block (below, middle) and 
the Old Blue Stone House (two photos 
left, middle). Helena possesses 
magnificent nineteenth-century 
architecture, but some of it is deteriorating 
rapidly. Survey work such as 
Jacobson and Shope have accomplished 
is a vital first step in preservation. 
Mr. Shope is 31 years old. 


The Gilliam Office Building, 
Houston; by W. Irving Phillips, Jr. 
and Robert W. Peterson, Houston. This 
partnership has been busy since its 
formation in 1969. Several houses are 
underway or completed, along with two 
fire stations, three large-scale 
planning projects, and several small 
commercial structures like this one. 
It houses everything from realtors to 
fast foods along a busy roadway, and is a 
direct acknowledgement of its commercial 
purpose. A few acute angles and 
cutouts in the facade bring it 
"out-of-the-ordinary." 


Paradise Pines Development, near 
Sacramento, California; by Stewart 
Woodard & Associates, Irvine, California. 
A central "village" has been designed 
for this development project, in which 
lots are restricted to single-family 
houses or mobile homes. The 
first stage includes a sales office, a 
restaurant and bar, conference rooms, 
a swimming pool, saunas and other 
recreation spaces. These are grouped 
around a central plaza of redwood 
decking with a weathering steel fountain 
in the center. Building exteriors 
are stained cedar with wood shingle roofs, 
relating well to the pine forest around 
the site. This second home community 
is being developed by the 
Larwin Group of California. 


Elyse Lewin photos 


SOUTH ELEVATION 
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The Combs residence, Springdale, 
Arkansas; by James Lambeth, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. This house, 
now under construction, is a renewed 
application of James Lambeth's research 
in solar radiation as a way of 

heating interiors and exterior surfaces. 
Here, the swimming pool is placed 

to collect the maximum amount of solar 
gain in the winter and to decrease 

gain until mid-summer. This is done 
using a mirrored surface above the pool 
area, as the drawing (above right) 
indicates. The mirror is angled to the 
south at 75 degrees. The side walls 

are at 45 degrees to the south, 
admitting winter sunrise and sunset, 
and blocking off summer sunrise and 
sunset. This gives the Combs residence 
a 27 per cent gain at mid-winter, 
heating the water and the enclosed 
portion of the deck. The solar device 
generates powerful geometric forms, 
which Lambeth, age 31, has used 

to organize his plan. 


Loren Miller Homes, San Francisco; an apprenticeship training program 

by Wasserman-Herman Associates, during construction. There is 75 per 
San Francisco. This high-density, low- cent on-site parking, with no parking 
rise housing has been designed so that garages. The Federally-financed 
individual apartments control their own 236 project makes sense in its core-city 
private outdoor space as much as possible. location, attempting to give individual 
Public spaces have been reduced in size, control over property to individual 
and the developer is attempting residents. The sponsor was the Labor 
to sell each apartment as a private Assembly for Community Action in 
co-operative. The construction techniques San Francisco and the contractor was 
and materials were appropriate for Maisin-Taylor Associates. 


Robert A. Isaacs photos 
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NEW ROLES FOR YOUNG ARCHITECTS 


Urban design and planning as well as public service, new uses for computers, various aspects 
of real estate development and allied arts are fields that young architects are exploring with enthusiasm. 
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very young architect has heard at 
one time or another a person who 
graduated from architecture school 
in the thirties say—very apologeti- 
cally—that he was "forced" by the 
Depression to find another field than archi- 
tectural design in which to make his living. 

Today's beginning architects, however, 
some faced with similarly meager job pros- 
pects, see the alternatives to traditional 
practice in a much more positive way. If the 
schools have dragged their feet in broaden- 
ing the scope of architectural education, the 
graduates themselves are not as tyrannized 
by the myth of the designer as the preferred 
professional role in the way earlier genera- 
tions tended to be. 

That means that many young architects 
have moved with gusto into areas their sen- 
iors often viewed with disdain or prejudice. 
The obvious result is a boost in quality of 
the architectural input in such fields as gov- 
ernment service, planning, computer and 
programming technology, and real estate 
operations, areas that formerly got design 
professionals with a marginal sense of com- 
mitment to them. Many of the replies in our 
survey of young architects (page 81) indi- 
cate that increasing numbers of them are 
vigorously and significantly involved—by 
their own choice—in non-traditional prac- 
tice. 

Practice based on political action—di- 
rect or indirect—unheard of in the past, is 
perhaps the most intriguing new develop- 
ment in the area of alternative practice. 
James Е. Gayton ПІ, who at 34 has a sub- 
stantial practice near Pittsburgh, was a can- 
didate in November for the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly. While he lost, his point 
of view was expressed to many who might 
not otherwise have known of his ideas as a 
citizen and an architect. But political action 
means more to young architects than run- 
ning for office or even working for a politi- 
cal party. In fact their principal impact has 
been through organizations whose political 
aspect is much broader than that. The Peace 
Corps, Vista, Community Design/Develop- 
ment Centers, government bureaus at all 
levels, and even the national AIA staff are 
agencies which have been strengthened in 
their operations by the participation of 
young architects. 

Another discipline to which young ar- 
chitects have been drawn with enthusiasm 
is the use of computers. For site planning, 
programming, construction management 
and cost estimates—even some intriguing 


graphic studies—people with an architec- 
tural background are developing new and 
useful possibilities for computers. The 
whole field of real estate development, 
which has recently become one of the hot- 
test topics in the profession as a whole, has 
attracted many young architects. They have 
taken jobs ranging from carpenters to real 
estate salesmen to entrepreneurs—and have 
made unique contributions. We have also 
included in this section people who are 
working in the areas of planning and urban 
design, which, although always closely 
allied to architecture, have become clearly 
separate disciplines in recent years. Finally, 
we will mention a few young architects 
who have chosen other artistic media than 
building to express their ideas. But then, 
that's a rather more traditional alternative 
to architectural practice than computers or 
political action. 

When John Kennedy first announced 
his intention to sponsor the Peace Corps if 
elected President in 1959, few of the archi- 
tects under 35 today had yet graduated 
from school. There could hardly have been 
a more enthusiastic group of students than 
those studying architecture since the Peace 
Corps offered possibilities both to build 
and to alleviate social inequalities, the twin 
goals of so many when they entered school. 
In the end, many fewer actually served 
abroad than may have wanted, to, but their 
contribution was remarkably substantial for 
their age. Tunisia is a country where young 
architects accomplished a great deal. In the 
past ten years, the volunteers have built 
everything from mosques to new com- 
munities, always careful to preserve local 
traditions and art forms and to use local 
materials as far as possible. Two interesting 
commercial projects there were the new 
market complex for Houmt Souk on the 
island of Jerba designed by Peace Corpsmen 
Thomas Rochon and Thomas Bast (photo 
acrosspage, third from top) and a tourist 
center for the town of Tozeur, Tunisia by 
Michael Kaplan and Kenneth Karpel. Both 
use masonry vaults and harmonize well 
with their surroundings. Another remark- 
able project by a Peace Corps architect was 
the new Parliament building for Western 
Samoa. Joseph Snearly designed a solid 
timber shell dome (acrosspage, bottom 
photos), 103 feet in diameter, which used 
a traveling boom to generate its form and 
from which workmen glued and nailed each 
successive ring of wood. The dome was 
self-supporting during construction. 


In the United States, VISTA volunteers 
who had studied architecture have staffed 
many of the Community Design/Develop- 
ment Centers that provide a domestic serv- 
ice equivalent to that of the Peace Corps. 
In fact, although older architects and plan- 
ners have offered important guidance and 
made substantial contributions, the CDC 
movement, never financially viable, would 
have disappeared long ago without the 
committed efforts of architects under thirty- 
five. From those active as directors of various 
local CDCs and members of the national 
organization (see RECORD, April 1971, 
page 10 and October 1971, page 128) which 
worked with the AIA to the architectural 
students who flocked to help, the CDC 
movement has been one of youthful en- 
thusiasm. Advocacy architecture, as Michael 
Sorkin makes clear in his essay, "The Radi- 
cal Alternative," in this issue, is perhaps the 
most substantial contribution architects can 
make toward redressing of social and poli- 
tical ills. One especially worthwhile project 
which came to our attention during prep- 
aration of this issue is a teenage center for 
a run-down neighborhood near Houston 
(top photos, right). Called “The Brave New 
World Truck Stop," it is in a remodelled 
abandoned house and was directed by the 
Buffalo Speedway, a group of young archi- 
tects assigned to the job by the Houston 
Urban Bunch, the local CDC. Their com- 
ment: "The building itself is not the solu- 
tion to the problem. Hopefully, the process 
of which it is a product may eventually lead 
to a solution." 

Affecting the process of our profes- 
sion's involvement in national political 
terms, the opposite end of the scale, are 
the ten architects under thirty-five who 
have important positions on the national 
AIA staff. Between them, they direct the 
majority of the departments into which the 
organization is divided and run many of the 
programs. The five who administer depart- 
ments within the Institute are: James C. 
Donald, Government Affairs; Arthur T. 
Kornblut, Professional Services; Michael B. 
Barker, Environment and Design; James E. 
Ellison, Education and Research; and E. 
Donald Van Purnell, Community Services. 
The other five are program directors: 
Wayne L. Schiffelbein, Federal Agency Liai- 
son; Steven H. Rosenfeld, Professional Prac- 
tice Programs; Robert A. Harris, Component 
and Student Affairs; David S. Clarke, Assist- 
ant Director for Education and Executive 
Secretary of the ACSA; and Stuart W. Rose, 


Continuing Education. Vernon Williams, the 
effective director of the AIA's Community 
Design Centers program, recently joined 
the National Urban Coalition. 


ut no group of young architects 
has matched, for sheer drama, the 
accomplishment of the five who 
approached John V. Lindsay dur- 
ing his New York City campaign 
mayorality in 1965. They suggested that the 
urban design process might be valuable in 
tackling the city's physical problems should 
he win the election and assume the respon- 
sibility for them. Jonathan Barnett (then a 
RECORD associate editor), Giovanni Pasa- 
nella, Jaquelin Robertson, Richard Wein- 
stein and Myles Weintrub, the oldest barely 
thirty at the time, proposed first to study 
the decision-making process of the New 
York City government. It was their conten- 
tion that by identifying the places where 
choices that reduced the quality of urban 
life were made, that the planners could 
gradually improve things by pointing out 
better alternatives. They saw the city itself 
as a process, not as an almost infinite series 
of independent actions unrelated to each 
other. 

Fortunately, both Lindsay and Donald 
Elliott, who became chairman of the City 
Planning Commission, understood the po- 
tential in the group's proposal. As Jon Bar- 
nett has said in a comprehensive report on 
the first four years’ work of the Urban De- 
sign Group, which was organized after 
Lindsay's election (RECORD, January 1970, 
pages 131-150), the good luck of being 
there at the right time has led to new tech- 
niques and concepts that otherwise would 
not have developed. Here—as in the Peace 
Corps or CDC work—the circumstances are 
most certainly political but not based on the 
partisan politics that older architects have 
shrunk from. Because the Urban Design 
Group has been able to present its ideas 
with clarity and firm factual support, it has 
prevailed against those whose motives can- 
not only-be described as corrupt or self- 
serving but which work against the realiza- 
tion of the City's potential. In other words 
it is hard-nosed idealism. At the same time, 
the Urban Design Group did not propose to 
be unsympathetic to the human problems 
of the city. "City planners," wrote Jon Bar- 
nett, "can no longer take refuge in a cult of 
objectivity and impersonality, because a de- 
cision-making process that does not con- 
sider the social consequences of an action 
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does not relieve the government of respon- 
sibility for the results." 

The range and scope of the Urban De- 
sign Group's projects, once it was estab- 
lished in 1967, is breathtaking. The basis 
for most of the work is imaginative and 
thoughtful use of existing zoning laws. Mid- 
town Manhattan is the site of three special 
zoning districts that the UDG has helped 
develop for the City. It was their contention 
that for zoning to be more constructive, to 
make large-scale co-ordinated development 
possible, it had to be dealt with in larger 
chunks than the block-by-block effect it 
tends to have. The first special district is 
that around Times Square and has as its 
principal goal the development of new the- 
aters as well as through-block arcades and 
other street-floor amenities. 

The second district, around Lincoln 
Center, was designed to stimulate construc- 
tion of a covered pedestrian promenade 
from Columbus Circle past Lincoln Center 
on the east side of Broadway. The third 
district involves Fifth Avenue from 42nd 
Street to 59th Street. To stem the flow 
of department stores and other intensively 
used commercial establishments from Fifth 
Avenue to less expensive space elsewhere, 
the Midtown Planning Office, a division of 
the UDG directed by Jaquelin Robertson, 
has proposed regulations which will require 
inclusion of both commercial and residen- 
tial space in office buildings built along the 
east side of Fifth Avenue. 

Another example in the Bronx is the 
Concourse Action Program. The Bronx 
Office of the City Planning Department de- 
veloped a community advocacy design 
team to work with local organizations on 
the four major problems of the area around 
the borough's Grand Concourse: safety, san- 
itation, housing maintenance and recrea- 
tion. The young architects involved, Peter 
Magnani and Robert Esnard, worked mostly 
with the committee on recreation facilities 
to program and design the rehabilitation of 
two major parks, a vest-pocket park, and 
other facilities. Their proposal for treating 
a street which has been turned into a pedes- 
trian mall (across-page, bottom) includes a 
series of portable modular precast concrete 
units that can be interlocked to form many 
different elements of street furniture. 

Chris Chadbourne, who at 28 years old 
was made director of the Staten Island of- 
fice, is an example of the young architects 
who have been attracted to the City Plan- 
ning Commission staff since the Urban De- 
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sign Group was founded. He describes his 
work as "Environmental Management." He 
sees his role as attempting to "maximize the 
output of the decision-making processes 
which guide development in all sectors of 
the economy." 

A final example of imaginative yet 
highly useful work done by the young ar- 
chitects associated with the Urban Design 
Group is the project to build a park on the 
ten-acre roof of the existing sewage treat- 
ment plant at Owls Head in Brooklyn. Work- 
ing largely on their own initiative, Michael 
Kwartler and Charles Reiss developed 
a scheme for landscaping which did not 
exceed the roof loading limit of 150 psf 
and which met the budget of $150,000 per 
acre. They also worked with the community 
in developing the operating budget for the 
park in order to convince the Parks Depart- 
ment the facility was needed. This compre- 
hensive approach is typical of many of the 
young architects now employed by these 
government agencies. 


ndeed, perhaps the most valuable con- 

-tribution the UDG, the UDC, and simi- 

lar city and state organizations are mak- 

ing is in the practical training of young 

urban designers. People working in 
these programs constantly refer to the op- 
portunities they have to develop new tech- 
niques for dealing with the governmental 
decision-making process. In other words, 
they are constantly learning how to deal 
constructively with the real forces that shape 
the environment in America. It’s not so 
much what the developers do that matters 
—but how they are allowed to do it by the 
regulatory agencies and governing bodies. 
The input which shapes the decisions those 
people make, and they are often as politi- 
cally motivated as any "machine" politician 
might have been, comes from this new 
breed of urban designer who has learned 
to wrestle with—and often beat—the politi- 
cal process. As time passes and conditions 
change, these individuals will move into 
important planning posts all over the coun- 
try and it will be then that the true influence 
of the five young architects who ap- 
proached John Lindsay over seven years 
ago will be known. 

Even now, of course, New York City is 
not the only place where young urban de- 
signers are influencing policy and urban 
growth. In Los Angeles, the two huge archi- 
tecture/urban design/engineering firms of 
Gruen Associates and Daniel, Mann, John- 


son and Mendenhall each have assembled 
teams of extremely talented young design- 
ers who produce stunning proposals for 
downtown renewal projects and new com- 
munities. Cesar Pelli, who has served as Di- 
rector of Design for both firms, seems to 
have a genius for directing committed 
young architects working together to solve 
complex urban design problems. Not only 
do these projects appear to resolve many 
conflicting requirements, but they always 
do it with exceptional style. One of the 
most aromatic results of this teamwork was 
the original winning entry in an international 
competition for the "UN City," an office 
and conference center in Vienna (RECORD, 
February 1971, page 37). 

Actually, the work in Los Angeles and 
New York represents quite different atti- 
tudes toward the city as an entity, both of 
which can be seen as extensions of archi- 
tectural thought. On the one hand, the Los 
Angeles approach seems very much in the 
sculptural tradition. Not only are the forms 
themselves highly polished—that is, sleekly 
shaped as well as thoroughly designed—but 
the various conflicting functional require- 
ments are manipulated until they work to- 
gether as a visual whole. Process is implied 
by the seemingly open-ended nature of the 
forms although in many cases, too much 
growth would weaken the sculptural im- 
pact. In the New York work, on the other 
hand, "process" is so thoroughly empha- 
sized from the beginning (the functionalist 
approach) that the results often are disap- 
pointing. The new apartment building di- 
rectly across from Lincoln Center on Broad- 
way, built in conformance to the Midtown 
Planning Office's regulations, is still an ag- 
gressively ugly building. Maybe there is a 
natural law that says it is impossible to build 
beautiful buildings in New York. 

Not all the young architects in urban 
design and planning work at the large scale 
that is implied by either of these last ex- 
amples. To the extent that their effort goes 
beyond the design and construction of in- 
dividual buildings, they are practicing in 
what we have chosen to call a non-tradi- 
tional fashion. There were a number of sub- 
missions for this issue involving site plan- 
ning for land development at resorts or in 
suburban areas done by young architects. 
There were also examples of comprehensive 
planning such as the proposal for Seattle's 
Lake Union by Joyce, Copeland and Vaughn. 

Finally there were many parks and en- 
vironmental design projects submitted by 
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people trained as architects, some of which 
appear in other portions of the issue. The 
best known of these were the two cascad- 
ing fountains in Portland, Oregon by Law- 
rence Halprin and Associates. Credit for 
their design goes to Angela Tzvetin, a young 
Bulgarian architect in the office, who has de- 
signed a number of other intriguing parks 
and plazas on the West Coast. 


rogramming of building design is 
an area of architectural practice 
which has developed astronomi- 
cally since most of the people 
mentioned in this issue began to 
study architecture—not because it was un- 
known twenty years ago, but because the 
sophistication with which it can be used 
today is so much greater. Computers, of 
course, have been credited with an impor- 
tant role in bringing about this develop- 
ment, and to the extent that computer lan- 
guage and techniques have opened up new 
ways of looking at building programming, 
that is true. But the most important factor 
remains the efforts by architects and others 
to understand the complexity of human use 
of buildings. 

One submission, which also falls into 
the area of urban design and thus makes a 
good transition into the matter of building 
programming is a planning study by Ray- 
mond Gindroz of Urban Design Associates, 
in Pittsburgh. When the trustees of the 
Methodist Hospital in Brooklyn, which had 
a very tight site, found its expansion plans 
blocked by vigorous opposition in the local 
community, it called їп Gindroz, whose 
firm had had success in mediating other in- 
stitution-community confrontations earlier. 
What he found required no computer to 
understand: the local people feared the 
hospital as a huge and impersonal jugger- 
naut that seemed to have an insatiable ap- 
petite for their houses; the trustees, on the 
other hand, lived elsewhere and had never 
understood the need to explain their prob- 
lems to the neighbors. Gindroz and his col- 
leagues told the hospital it could do nothing 
without community participation. After a 
painful series of meetings in which each 
side became aware of the other's concerns, 
the Urban Design Associates formulated a 
report that stressed the need to integrate 
the hospital into the community: "The com- 
munity image of the hospital is largely a re- 
sult of what parts of the physical facility 
are exposed to public view. The elements 
which face out to the public are now largely 


blank walls, service entrances and asphalt 
parking lots—all creating the image of an 
impentrable institution." Their planning 
and design proposal is summarized nicely 
by two diagrams (left). The top one is the 
1970 Master Plan, which caused the con- 
frontation with the community. Wesley Pa- 
vilion was the only hospital property on the 
upper block at the time. Hospital expan- 
sion plans would have taken almost all the 
remaining residential buildings on both 
blocks. The revised plan shows that many 
houses will remain on both blocks and, 
most important, the street between them is 
proposed as a pedestrian corridor through 
which the neighbors are encouraged to pass 
and where the hospital will focus its facili- 
ties for community health care. 


“Problem definition" is the way Don- 
ald Roughley, a Canadian architect, speaks 
of programming. As president of Built En- 
vironments Co-ordinators Limited, he of- 
fers their service to other architects clearly 
outlining the client's needs in four areas— 
functional, legal, scheduling, and financial. 
His firm is especially interested in develop- 
ing performance criteria that assure optimal 
psychological and sociological environ- 
ment. In addition, BEC is developing man- 
agement expertise with building systems 
and industrialized buildings. But, their pri- 
mary concern remains programming as con- 
sultants to other architects. They are appar- 
ently good at it: since 1969 the firm has 
acquired an impressive international set of 
clients, much of whose work involves com- 
plex projects in university and research fa- 
cilities. 

Stephen Friedlaender, of Hill Miller 
Friedlaender Hollander Inc., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is another young architect 
who has done physical space programming 
which has had an effect on the organiza- 
tion of the institution for which he was do- 
ing the work. In 1970, the Cambridge School 
Committee asked HMFH to develop im- 
mediate and long-range building plans for 
the Cambridge High and Latin School and 
for Rindge Technical School, which share 
a common site. Friedlaender's group quickly 
discovered that the two schools had 
"an inadequate educational relationship 
with each other." So before developing a 
program for revamping the two buildings, 
the architects worked with educators to de- 
fine an educational program to reconcile 
apparent conflicts in interests and priorities 
of all the parties involved. Indeed, says 
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Friedlaender, "The complexity of the prob- 
lem was such that only the ability to focus 
both educational and architectural exper- 
tise concurrently made it possible to digest 
the various inputs into a meaningful solu- 
tion." They propose to consider CHLS and 
Rindge as two autonomous "schoolhouses" 
within a larger entity. Within each school- 
house, students will be divided into 300- 
member teams, each a representative cross- 
section of the student population. The 
vocational and technical facilities would 
become a separately administered Occupa- 
tional Resources Center, available to both 
schoolhouses. 


p to this point, the programming 

described has been accomplished 

without aid of computers. It ap- 

pears that when the scope of the 

project moves beyond the single 
building or even small building complex, 
however, there are definite advantages to 
computerized programming as well as con- 
struction management. 

In order to control costly delays in the 
$1.5 billion construction program of the 
City University of New York, quite a differ- 
ent scale from the Cambridge study, James 
T. Biehle, an architect working in CUNY's 
Management Information Systems Division, 
has devised two interesting uses for the 
computer: 

The first, called the "Logical Sequence 
Diagram," lists the major steps of the de- 
sign process and other important parallel 
points in a network diagram. The consul- 
tant architect to CUNY is required to pre- 
pare the diagram before signing his con- 
tract and it becomes the schedule for the 
job. Second, Biehle has prepared computer 
programs which allow the CUNY Depart- 
ment of Design and Construction Manage- 
ment to monitor their many concurrent 
building projects. 

William R. Miller is a young architect 
who established (with Vahe Khachooni) a 
multi-disciplinary team called Design Meth- 
ods in June 1971. Based in Los Angeles, the 
firm offers computer applications in nearly 
every phase of architectural practice: from 
the early stages (market research, financial 
analysis and site selection) through design 
(space planning, perspective graphics, and 
drafting) to the construction management 
aspects of the project. One special applica- 
tion, use of the computer in environmental 
impact studies is shown (far right): the up- 
per illustrates the annual percentage of 
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cloud cover in Colorado (not a study likely 
to be done without electronic assistance) 
and the lower, one of a series of perspec- 
tive drawings (from various directions) show- 
ing the proposed University of California 
Medical School complex at the foot of 
Mount Sutro in San Francisco. At the other 
end of the country and within the structure 
of a large firm, Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill, Charles F. Davis is using compu- 
ters in similar ways. He and his staff have 
developed several “information systems” 
dealing with large interior design projects, 
hospital programming, manpower projec- 
tions, historical data on past jobs and cost 
estimating. Davis sees the role of the com- 
puter this way: "The major thrust of earlier 
attempts at computer applications to archi- 
tecture was in automating design. This was 
deceptively glamorous. Design is what arch- 
itects do best and, for some time to come, 
what computers do worst. The computer 
does have seemingly miraculous capabili- 
ties in information maintenance... .” 


ne of the most intriguing comput- 

er studies that has come to our at- 

tention has been done by Donald 

Greenburg and David Simons who 

teach architecture at Cornell and 
Robert Hastings, a graduate student in the 
Architectural Sciences program there. The 
Arts Quadrangle at Cornell is seen in the 
winter (across page). A collection of views, 
from various vantagepoints, at different 
times in the university’s history, during sum- 
mer and winter and including night scenes, 
was assembled into a film by Greenburg, 
his colleagues and students. The images are 
generated on a color television set as a set 
of opaque colored planes which obscure 
the lines that generated the image. Each 
plane can rapidly change color, as from 
snow-covered to the green or gray of the 
roofing itself or even to the dark grays of 
a night time view. This is a system, accord- 
ing to Greenburg, which was developed by 
the General Electric Visual Simulation Lab- 
oratory as a teaching tool to aid astronauts 
in docking maneuvers in space. 

Regional planning is one of the most 
sophisticated uses of the computer. There 
were several submissions in that category, 
including that of Design Methods men- 
tioned earlier. In an analysis of the site for 
the Pattonsburg, Missouri new town, a team 
of four graduate students in architecture, at 
Washington University under Robert Royse, 
John Blackburn, John Crane, Rob Dvorak 


and Bob Fuller, used the computer to show 
that while the site chosen for the new town 
was quite adequate, another one equally 
good was available. These analyses use the 
SYMAP computer program which allows 
each parcel of land within a given area to 
be assessed for several factors simultane- 
ously and then compared with others 
around it. In the case of the Pattonsburg 
study, overlays based on lan McHarg's ana- 
lytic techniques were prepared for agricul- 
ture suitability, engineering geology, slope, 
climate, highway accessibility, vegetation, 
nuisance factors, views from the highway 
and of the Pattonsburg Reservoir. The 


SYMAP output map, a weighted projection 
of all the overlays, indicates which of the 
areas are the best for building development. 

An even more ambitious study using 
these techniques was undertaken last year 
by the Urban Studies Center of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. Under Donald Williams, 
a young architect, and Carl Sharpe, the 
Center has done a report comparing six 
sites in Kentucky and Indiana for a new 
regional airport. This work grew out of an 
earlier project to find the optimal site for 
a 100,000-person community, called New- 
Com, which would reverse the heavy trend 
of emigration from rural areas in Appa- 


lachia to cities. The goal of the airport lo- 
cation study was to develop an analytic 
procedure for selecting such large sites that 
can survive the inevitable tests in the courts 
by those whose interests are compromised. 
In their words (from Landscape Architec- 
ture, April 1972): "Our problem was to 
determine the weight and shape of two 
stones [NewCom and Airport] plus the size, 
shape and water quality of the pond [the 
region] into which the stones would be 
dropped—in order to anticipate the ripples 
that will be caused. That’s really what 
‘environmental impact statements’ for new 
components of urbanization are all about.” 


Geological and soil problems were the ma- 
jor deterents to intense development, so 
that six suitable areas were quickly identi- 
fied in the 6.5 million-acre regional area 
selected for original study. A computer clus- 
ter analysis program was used to find areas 
within the six chosen locations which per- 
formed similarly across thirteen “hazard and 
resources” parameters. These are similar to 
the ones used by the Pattonsburg team but 
also included surface and ground water haz- 
ards as well as wildlife and natural amenity 
resources. Twenty-five such clusters were 
identified from which recommendation for 
land-use development could be made based 


on analytic performance standards. While 
the public officials who will make the choice 
of location for NewCom and the Airport can 
ignore such recommendations, the solid 
basis on which the Urban Studies Center 
report was built seems likely to make it the 
legally defensible guideline for their action. 


Ider architects tend to regard the 
new trend among architects toward 
more direct involvement in real es- 
tate and building development with 
attitudes ranging from distaste to 
horror. Almost all the firms involved in 
working on housing either as developers or 


with an equity involvement in the projects 
have principals under 45 years old, including 
some who are young enough to be included 
in this issue. Young architects, as our survey 
makes clear (page 81), see it as a way to 
increase their influence on the design of 
housing as well as a way to make such prac- 
tice more profitable. The involvement of 
young architects in this area who submitted 
material for consideration is wide-ranging. 

The most direct involvement, of course, 
is for the architect to become the builder. 
Even though the AIA revised its Code of 
Ethics three years ago to remove the clause 
prohibiting work for profit, few members 


have picked up hammers. Yet starting with 
the Prickly Mountain boys of the middle 
sixties—David Sellers and Bill Rienecke— 
the trend of architectural graduates going 
directly into building houses instead of the 
traditional apprenticeship has continued. 
Many such persons have approached this 
activity as one way to actually produce the 
modular design ideas with which they were 
so caught up in school. James S. Malott is 
one of them. He is now a principal of In- 
ternational Mod Core Inc. which designs, 
builds and markets interior utility cores 
(above) for use in multi-level housing. The 
fire-proofed Modcores are assembled into 


two- or three-story stacks of kitchens or 
bathrooms at the plant, tilted on their side 
for shipment to the job. The unit is meant 
to be incorporated into conventional con- 
struction; all design elements are arranged 
to suit the particular plan into which the 
units will be incorporated. Malott has also 
done in a house in Nevada which, naturally, 
includes Modcores. 

Vaughn Mcllrath is another young ar- 
chitect who is actually building houses and 
other buildings. He calls it “hit and run" 
architecture. It means that he and his wife 
Anne move onto a construction site and 
with the help of the owner, sometimes of 
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architectural students, they build the proj- 
ect he's designed and then move on. Most 
of the projects are in Oregon; some of them 
are designed by Bill Church of Church and 
Shields, a firm in Portland. "We think that 
what we are doing is a vital alternative to 
traditional office-based architecture," the 
Mcllraths say, “We are finding that there 
is a need for young architects to build and 
for people to have a more extensive part 
in the building of their houses." 

Susan Willy is an architect who is also a 
developer and contractor. After four years 
with the New Haven Urban Redevelopment 
Agency working on plans for downtown 
New Haven, she formed Developers Collab- 
orative Incorporated which bought two 
1850's houses in the Urban Renewal Area 
and got HUD 312 financing to renovate 
them. She is contracting the work and using 
her fee as "sweat equity" for the one she 
will live in herself. The interior has been 
gutted and when reconstructed, will have 
two duplex apartments, two floor-throughs 
and a studio at the top. 

Many young architects are working for 
large companies as construction managers. 
James Woodworth went to work for South- 
western Bell in St. Louis after graduation and 
managed construction of buildings until No- 
vember, 1971. At that time he became su- 
pervising architect-general for Southwestern 
Bell and has two responsibilities: that of 
improving the quality of the company's de- 
sign (by designing some buildings and work- 
ing with outside architects on others) and 
by training the staff architects (who are re- 
cent graduates) to work within the design 
parameters established by the local com- 
pany and AT&T. 

Michael Burrill, Captain, USAF, is 
another architect working within an organi- 
zation to improve the quality of buildings 
commissioned by the organization (there 
were almost a dozen buildings submitted 
by young architects presently in military 
service). Attached to HQ USAF/Housing Di- 
vision, Burrill has been responsible for the 
preparation of performance criteria and re- 
view of turnkey proposals for industrialized, 
conventional and mobile housing at the rate 
of 3500 units a year. The Request For Pro- 
posals documents which Burrill prepares are 
remarkably complete, covering every aspect 
of the building from site planning to plumb- 
ing. The documents attempt to "blend sub- 
jective architectural and objective criteria 
into a quality point rating system used to 
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determine the best house for the money." 
He has also been involved in the review 
and redesign of master plans and project 
designs for eight USAF bases since his grad- 
uation in 1968. 

One index of the AIA's broadened atti- 
tudes toward practice in new fields is Clark 
P. Halstead, Jr. He is a real estate consultant 
who is also chairman of the New York Chap- 
ter's Committee on Financing of Construc- 
tion. To Halstead, "The entrepreneur-archi- 
tect who has some or all of the developer's 
responsibility commands a greater degree of 
design control while earning a greater finan- 
cial reward than his colleague who passively 
awaits the hiring of his design and drafting 
service. In fact, it may be a question of sur- 
vival—while the developer-architect's prac- 
tice grows, his passive colleague's practice 
may well wither and die out." As an ap- 


prentice architect, Halstead decided he 
needed a firmer base in business and fi- 
nance. After completing an MBA, he joined 
a prominent New York City real estate con- 
sulting firm. As the only architect, Halstead 
has seen his influence in the design of the 
projects his firm undertakes. For developer- 
clients, he develops land-use plans, writes 
design programs from market and feasibility 
studies, selects architects and supervises 
their work. In effect, he is a developer. 


here were, of course, a number of 
submissions for this issue which 
were difficult to categorize. Steve 
Kiviat, for instance, is a young 
architect who has specialized in in- 
terior design and graphics. He is also one of 
the founders of Atelier International, Limit- 
ed, a New York City furniture showroom 


which was one of the first to introduce 
American architects to the new Italian fur- 
niture designs which have been so well re- 
ceived. Still others have written books that 
are not easily related to standard architec- 
tural practice. Roger H. Clark, who teaches 
at North Carolina State University, has writ- 
ten (with William Zuk) a book entitled 
Kinetic Architecture, published by Van Nos- 
trand Reinhold Company. The argument is 
for buildings which can respond easily to 
change: self-erecting buildings including in- 
flatable structures; incremental structures; 
disposable buildings; mobile buildings and 
other possibilities. Most architects are famil- 
iar with such projects but to see them col- 
lected in a well-designed volume is fascinat- 
ing. Tabor Rodger Stone, who works in 
Washington D.C. as a designer and trans- 
portation/circulation planning specialist, has 
written a textbook on urban and regional 
transportation planning entitled Beyond the 
Automobile: Reshaping the Transportation 
Environment, published by Prentice-Hall. 
During the past two years, Jim Crain and 
Terry Milne have prepared a two-volume 
camping guide as an alternative to those 
generalized guidebooks commercially avail- 
able. The two volumes are filled with draw- 
ings and maps that only could be done by 
architects. They are available, divided into 
Northern and Southern California, at $3.00 
each from the Fifth Street Press, 1409 Fifth 
Street, Berkeley, California 94710. Ralph 
Wafer is the present editor of AS, the official 
“magapaper” of the Association of Student 
Chapters/AIA, following Art Hacker and 
Bruce Webb, all of whom are architectural 
graduates. 

Perhaps the best known of the young 
architects who have written about architec- 
ture and the city in non-traditional ways is 
Richard S. Wurman of Philadelphia. His 
principal concern, in publications like Mak- 
ing the City Observable, MIT Press, has been 
to help children understand and see the city 
around them. "Everything we do is educa- 
tion," writes Wurman. “The city is educa- 
tion but the architecture of education rarely 
has much to do with the building of schools. 
The city should be a schoolhouse and its 
ground floor can be both bulletin board 
and library." 

Among the very unorthodox building 
projects submitted was one to be built of 
used cans (left, above). Ronald McClure and 
Michael Reynolds are building it in Taos, 
New Mexico with some assistance from the 


Continental Can Company. Reynolds sees 
the house, which uses a basic block of six 
used cans wired together covered by an inch 
of foam and then a stucco coating, as an 
answer to ecological problems—especially 
what to do with used cans. Futhermore, he 
says, "Can-unit-construction is a housing 
system people can get involved in them- 
selves. People could collect cans for their 
own house while cleaning up the country- 
side at the same time!" 

Finally, theater and architecture often 
come close to each other, both in physical 
terms (see page 114) and in their intention 
of affecting human emotions. It was no sur- 
prise therefore to find that some of the 
young architects who submitted material for 
this issue are working primarily in the thea- 
ter. Gus Solomons, Jr. is well-known in New 
York City as a modern dancer. His logical 
and angular dance compositions clearly re- 
flect architectural training. William Brandon 
is the director of architecture for the new 
theater school of the black American thea- 
ter company in Washington, D.C. and sees 
theater as a means to convey architectural 
ideas. But no group of architects has realized 
the potential of architecture as theater, us- 
ing concepts of form and light in dynamic 
fashion, as has ALLEY FRIENDS of Philadel- 
phia. Ace Johnson, Wud Stange and Reb 
Brown practice the most flamboyant variety 
of architecture imaginable. Not only that, 
the range of projects is amazing, too—from 
"Nena," the inflatable traveling theater 
structure (acrosspage, far left) shown set up 
in a fieldhouse and in the wooded hills of 
Woodstock; to the city-wide exhibit honor- 
ing architect Osker Stonorov; to sets for a 
horror film called “Malatesta’s Carnival 
(left)." The sets, like much of what ALLEY 
FRIENDS does, are made of materials dis- 
carded by others—such as packing materials 
found outside furniture warehouses. Al- 
though they have spent most of their ener- 
gies exploring alternative forms of practice 
they have also collaborated with other ar- 
chitects on two building projects: a 38-story 
apartment house adjacent to Philadelphia's 
Academy of Music and a community college 
in Charlottesville, Virginia. ALLEY FRIENDS 
is one of the few groups we found in pre- 
paring this issue which is in fact carrying on 
the kind of radical practice that seemed 
four years ago to be a wave of the future 
but which hardly exists today. We hope they 
can keep it up. —]im Morgan 
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Many young architects are finding—as is the profession in general—that interiors offer bright opportunity‏ 
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for inventive design at all scales—from tiny shops to acre 
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Poolhouse in Purchase, New York; 
by Robert A. M. Stern and 
John S. Hagmann, New York City. Two 
dressing rooms, a laundry-kitchen, and the 
"screened porch" provide summertime 
living and dining space for the owners. 
The diagonal form in plan emphasizes 
the view; while diagonal shapes in section 
relate the poolhouse to the traditional 
gable-roofed main house. Changes in 
ceiling height and floor level articulate 
the various spaces; and a step up 
gives diners a clear view across 
the living room to the pool and trees. 
Graphic design is by Steven M. Foote. 


Maris/Semel photographs 
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Offices for Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 
New York; by Richard Seth Hayden of 
Poor and Swanke & Partners, New York. 
The program for offices for this 
insurance corporation called for 
"a contemporary, dignified facility using 
as many ‘building standard’ components 
as possible.” Solar bronze glass 
maintains an open feeling where private 
offices were required; secretarial areas 
are in 30-foot lengths respecting 
the structure, with storage units 
incorporating the building columns. 
Metal finishes are statuary bronze, 
cabinet work is natural oak. 
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1st Pennsylvania Bank branch, 
Philadelphia; by Brown Goldfarb 
Gallagher, Philadelphia. For a difficult 
long-and-narrow storefront location, 

this young firm developed a complete 
system of exterior signing and graphics, 
interior graphics (including the 

singularly appropriate mural above) 
materials, furniture, and teller's 

booths. Total budget for 3500 

square feet, including furnishings and 
equipment, was $90,000. In practice 

only three years, this young firm 

has been consultants to a black 

community group, The Young Great Society, 
and has assisted them in finance, 
development and construction of day-care 
centers, housing, and a children's school. 
They have also developed two housing 
projects, and been designers for 

a variety of other work. 
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Airport VIP lounge, Boston; by 
Bretos and Napoli Associates, Ltd., 
New York City. The objective in this 
space for Logan International was to 
create a restful environment in 
sharp contrast to the busy commercial 
spaces beyond the walls. To provide 
flexibility and “living-room intimacy," 
several seating areas were devised, 
and functional dividers were used in place 
of walls to establish the recreation 
area, the bar, a conference room, and 
a television lounge. The use of 
skylights (above planter areas in plan) 
brings daylight into the windowless 


building. Extensive use of carpeting—used 


even on some vertical surfaces—helps 
dampen the noise of the jets just outside. 


The goal of contemporary furnishings and 


finishes with a traditional club-like 
feeling—seems well met. 
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E] Alteration of The Broadway Theater, 
New York; by Leslie Armstrong 
Cortesi of Pokorny & Pertz, New York. 
If “Dude”—a major on-Broadway 

rock musical—had only a short 

and financially disastrous run, it did 
bring to life this brilliant and 

inventive scheme for the alteration of 
proscenium theaters to the arena form. 
The section (below right) tells it best: 
New seating and the central stage for 
“Dude” were created by building a deck 
out from the level of the existing 
balcony rail, through the proscenium 
arch and then up, in eight-inch 

steps, across the stage house to 

the upstage wall. The structure— 
temporary in this case—was well-braced 
conventional building scaffolding, 
placed directly on the auditorium and 
stage house floors, supporting 8-inch 
-steel beams running the length 

of the house. The deck was 3-inch fire 
retardant planking laid on the 

beams. Both the main deck and 

the risers were covered in 34-inch 
fireproof plywood, to which chairs 

were bolted. On either side, along the 
existing walls, steel stairs in heavy- 

duty scaffolding unit provided audience 
access to the decks, to musicians' 
platforms and to the lights. Production 
designers were Roger Morgan, Eugene and 
Franne Lee; consulting engineer was 
Henry M. Garsson. 


H. Bernard Askienazy 


Doubleday Book Shop, New York; 
by Jack L. and Rosanne Gordon, 

New York. In this tight space—only 17 

by 32 feet with 12-foot ceilings—every 

inch has been used to advantage. 

The use of one strong form—an island book 

unit—divides the shop into a variety 

of functional and varied spaces, and 

serves as a dominant piece of sculpture 

within the space. The round form 

of this unit echoes the form of both the 

existing revolving door and the cash 

counter. The quarry tile floors and 

perimeter shelves are a rich rust color; 

the cash counter and island unit—in sharp 

contrast—a brilliant chrome yellow. 
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Irving Galleries, Milwaukee; 

by David Kahler of the Office 
of Fitzhugh Scott, Milwaukee. The program 
here was to reduce the ground floor space 
of the gallery by 50 per cent 
(the remaining space was to be rented) 
and encourage clientele to visit a 
second-floor showroom; yet "not create 
the impression that the operation 
was smaller in scale." A new 
semi-circular entry with curved glass was 
designed to let passersby “feel inside 
the gallery." A portion of the 
original second floor was removed to 
provide a two-story space over a curving 
ramp (right in photo below) leading 
to a stair—a device 
which tends to lead visitors towards the 
upper-floor display. Polished 
stainless steel trim set off the white 
walls and the simple lighting. 
Contractor was J. M. Nuetzi, Inc. 


Hedrich-Blessing photos 


Leader Federal Savings & Loan, w = 

Memphis; Бу W. Marion Bamman : Eas 
of Bank Building Corp., St. Louis. à = шу 
This Savings & Loan branch office is > Е стт: 
іп a shopping center (designed by = 
another firm). The general approach of А - : 
the design was to create a space EON 1 2^ ise 
which would attract and draw in shoppers э ЕС Е = 
from the enclosed mall area. a 
Thus, the designers frankly used 
“eye-catching” free-form spaces, curved 
elements, and—perhaps strongest 
of all—a lighted purple plastic facing 
on the lower portion of the tellers' 
fixture and illuminated bronze- 
color plastic check desks. The plan 
reveals a highly unusual but quite 
efficient use of space, providing a 
variety of closed office, lounge, and 
conference spaces. Photo at left 
shows the conference space. 
The project was opened early this year. 
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architectural profession that young radical architects find unacceptable 
and gives some constructive alternatives. 


Recent graduate Michael Sorkin describes the sources for those aspects of today's 
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enerally, when we hear or read an 
allusion to "radical architecture," a 
series of evocative physical images 
—be they of Dymaxion houses, 
megastructural sprawls, or drop 
cities—is instantly conjured up. Similarly, 
when a building is dismissed by critics as 
“fascist” or “Mussolini Modern,” the Reich’s 
Chancellery, Lincoln Center, the Rayburn 
Building, or some equivalently monumental 
structure springs to mind. The notion, in 
other words, that basically political or social 
meanings can be and are embodied in the 
outward forms of architecture is very much 
taken for granted. Indeed, the political ap- 
propriateness and efficacy of a given style 
or building are often considered sufficiently 
important to be thought worthy of strict 
regulation. Examples are legion. The Bau- 
haus and the architecture it represented 
were made into a major election issue by 
the Nazis and were subsequently suppressed 
as “Bolshevik” and "Un-German" despite 
the apolitical position of such proponents 
as Gropius or Mies. Ironically, Stalin felt 
called upon to outlaw similar architecture 
in the Soviet Union, presumably because he 
felt it insufficiently Bolshevik. More recently, 
a jury in Scandinavia charged with choosing 
among entries in a competition for the de- 
sign of a new city hall rejected the lot, 
claiming that none was "suitable" architec- 
ture for a democracy. 

Such an approach to architecture is 
problematic at best. Architecture, as we 
most conventionally think of it, is not politi- 
cal. That is to say, the strictly physical 
amalgam of bricks, mortar, space-time, 
commodity, firmness, and so on, holds no 
intrinsic political meaning. Whatever social 
and political content architecture may 
manifest is associative, drawn from the fact 
that the architectural object is part of, 
product of, or supportive of, a process to 
which it is related only peripherally. This 
is a virtual truism—there is no denying 
that architecture is a potent symbol and 
may, like any artifact, be judged accord- 
ingly, as in the above examples. Architec- 
ture makes excellent propaganda. But, too 
often far more than symbolic or rhetorical 
importance is claimed for the act of build- 
ing. The responsibility for the prevalence 
of the assumption that architecture is 
directly instrumental in politics rests to a 
great extent on the shoulders of the archi- 
tectural profession. Indeed, ever since the 
architect Imhotep was made a god for his 
pyramid building efforts (lately much imi- 
tated) on behalf of Pharaoh Zoser, the col- 
lective professional head has been swollen. 


Given this presumed potency, architects 
have long labored under the assumption 
that the reshaping of a tormented world 
was both their special capacity and respon- 
sibility, a conviction that would seem to 
spring, in part, from a rather bizarre read- 
ing of history. 

While the legitimacy of drawing his- 
torical or even political conclusions about 
a given society on the basis of its archi- 
tecture—Greece was orderly and sublime, 
Rome grand, the Middle Ages pious—is 
indisputable, reversing the equation to sug- 
gest that Platonism was the product of the 
Doric Order or that Aquinas had to await 
the development of the Gothic is patently 
absurd. Nevertheless, such a reversal is 
characteristic of those who argue for the 
socially ameliorative potential of architec- 
ture. Many architects implicitly assume 
(some, as will be seen, even go so far 
as to say as much) that: Since it is true 
that architecture represents a visible, sche- 
matically comprehensible, crystallization of 
social organization—and is thus, at a cer- 
tain scale, paradigmatic of the social rela- 
tionships in a given society—then it must 
logically follow that if the physical relation- 
ships within architecture were to be reor- 
ganized in strict accordance with the social 
parameters of the longed-for state of con- 
sciousness, society itself would, ipso facto, 
be reorganized. Stated explicitly, the spe- 
ciousness of such an argument, with its 
manifest confusion of cause and effect, is 
obvious. Architectural change has never 
been, nor can it be, the harbinger of social 
change. But, on a less conscious level, the 
attitude runs very deep and, since it should 
be at the top of the intellectual cleaning 
list for those who would seriously discover 
the conjunction of social activism and 
architectural practice, it may be useful to 
discuss it a bit farther. 

The real emergence of the idea that 
architecture might be employed therapeu- 
tically for the purpose of bettering mankind 
is undoubtedly—like all good liberal ideas 
—a product of the Enlightenment. In the 
light of the new Rationalism, the architec- 
tural profession abandoned its previous 
preoccupation with the search for divinely 
inspired proportions and, snatching the 
fallow calipers from the heavenly archi- 
tect's idle hand, launched itself on the 
search for a way of building that would 
render men angelic. A proliferation of 
architectural schemes for "social improve- 
ment" ensued and continues unabated 
even today. Typical of the attitude is this 
passage from an early publication of the 


Boston Prison Society, published at the 
dawn of the nineteenth century: "There are 
principles in architecture, by the observ- 
ance of which great moral changes can be 
more easily produced among the most 
abandoned of our race. There is such a 
thing as architecture adapted to morals; 
that other things being equal, the prospect 
of improvement in morals, depends, in 
some degree, upon the construction of 
buildings." A prisoner's comment is per- 
haps more to the point: "The science of 
architecture has been exhausted on experi- 
ments to construct a reformatory prison, as 
if the form of a cell could regenerate a 
vicious heart into virtue." 

Architectural debate in the nineteenth 
century was centered to a profound degree 
around moral issues. Revivalism was, par 
excellence, the embodiment of the inverse 
historicism alluded to above. In this coun- 
try, Jefferson asserted that Greek architec- 
ture (which he couldn't quite keep straight 
from Roman) would enhance the blessings 
of democracy. In England, while Pugin 
stoutly upheld the Gothick as the very 
embodiment of Catholicism, Ruskin saw 
that style as the best way of compelling 
adherence to the Protestant Ethic. With 
similar zeal, Morris and his Arts and Crafts 
cronies play-acted the lives of medieval 
folk, mimicking their art on the assumption 
that it was as morally and politically 
superior as their lives. 

The nineteenth century also saw the 
burgeoning of Utopian Socialism, a tradi- 
tion which, in concert with these parallel 
developments in the notion that architec- 
ture could convey a strong social influ- 
ence, has proven to be extremely durable. 
Both are predicated on similar thinking. 
The Utopians—Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, 
Cabet, et al—shared with the revivalists a 
certain faith in the political and social 
efficacy of physical exemplars. As a famous 
commentator once remarked of their 
outlook, "Society presented nothing but 
wrongs; to remove these was the task of 
reason. |t was necessary, then, to discover 
a new and more perfect system of social 
order and to impose this upon society from 
without by propaganda, and wherever it 
was possible, by the example of model 
experiments. These new social systems 
were foredoomed as utopian; the more 
completely they were worked out in detail, 
the more they could not avoid drifting off 
into pure fantasies." The failure of the 
Utopians was in their inability to either 
perceive or provide an organic connection 
between their well founded and often 


acute critiques and the solutions they 
promulgated. It is hardly coincidental that 
they often relied heavily on very particular, 
minutely specific architecture for the ac- 
complishment of their aims. Stylistically, 
the architects of the Utopian schemes— 
Considerant, Whitwell, Pemberton, Buck- 
ingham, et al—provided no significant 
departures from the contemporary revival- 
ist vocabulary. Indeed, they manifested the 
same tendency to assume that certain vir- 
tues were permanently associated with cer- 
tain forms—that the Socialist New Man 
would be ennobled by living in a replica 
of Versailles. For them architecture was 
utterly seminal. Fourier's architect and heir, 
Victor Considerant, wrote, "Architecture is 
the pivotal art, the art which summarizes 
all others, and which therefore gives a sum- 
mary of society itself—Architecture writes 
history." 

The emerging Modern Movement drew 
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strongly on both Utopian and associative 
principles. Its progenitors believed strongly 
in the inherent moral superiority of their 
new style and in its exemplary potency as 
an emancipator of humanity. The glaring 
schematicism of the Utopians was also 
clearly stock in trade. To buttress claims 
of social superiority for their stylistic pref- 
erences the Modernists rapidly produced 
not simply a substantial body of self-justify- 
ing dogma but also a jargon of moralisms 
with which to exalt their work. The rhetoric 
of “honesty,” “integrity,” “purity,” "truth," 
“correctness,” continues to infest archi- 
tectural discussion, focusing fervor away 
from the real moral issues, just as in the 
nineteenth century. But the Modernists 
went beyond their precursors in their clear 
promotion of architecture as a phenome- 
non which was uniquely and preeminently 
qualified to set right the political and 
social difficulties of the race. We are all 


familiar with Le Corbusier's famous dictum: 
“It is a question of building which is at 
the root of social unrest today: Archi- 
tecture or revolution." In a similar vein, 
the CIAM charter proclaims, "Architecture 
is the key to everything" echoing Con- 
siderant. The Modern Movement, as the 
culmination of the marriage of Utopianism 
with the old moralistic view of architecture 
explicitly presented the idea that architec- 
ture could, and indeed should, be seen 
as a substitute for political action. 

This messianic mentality has meshed 
well with the effete systems-thinking of 
today's social engineers and technocrats. 
For abundant evidence of this affinity be- 
tween the "rationalism" of the Modernists 
with their conviction that the world can 
simply design itself to happiness (positive 
effectiveness) and the mentality of those in 
a position to actually make decisions about 
such matters, one need but note the trans- 
fer of the repressive vision of the Radiant 
City into the thoroughgoing and destruc- 
tive blight of urban renewal that infects 
our cities. 

Reigning guru of this detached and 
"scientific" (it is no coincidence that the 
early Utopians comprised a high percent- 
age of engineers) approach to social prob- 
lems is, of course, Buckminster Fuller. 
Fuller, whose following (especially among 
architects) is as legion as it is uncritical, is 
as adamant as Corbu in his insistence on 
the utter superiority of architecture as a 
solution for the problems of "spaceship 
earth." As he puts it in Utopia or Obliv- 
ion [!], "Politicians are not scientific inven- 
tors. The invention and systems design 
revolution must come before the political 
adjustments (author's italics). Revolution by 
design and invention is the only revolütion 
tolerable to all men, all societies, and all 
political systems anywhere." There are those 
who might respond that any revolution ac- 
ceptable to all political systems anywhere 
isn't much of a revolution. This is not to say 
that Fuller is politically benign—naive per- 
haps but not benign. For Fuller's proposals 
—essentially that the world set about pro- 
ducing so much stuff that eventually every- 
body will have such a pile of commodities 
that s/he won't want anymore—are really 
nothing but a pure distillation of capitalist 


Michael Sorkin recently received an M. Arch de- 
gree from MIT. As one of the principal organizers 
of the Radical Environmental Designers Conference 
held in Cambridge, Massachusetts, last April 28-30, 
he is, in the opinion of the RECORD, well- 
qualified to discuss the meaning and goals of 
"radical architecture." 
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consumerism. Whether or not such was his 
intent is beside the point—production and 
gadgetry are not the answer (think of the 
problems of the last big invention revolu- 
tion). Fuller's “fellow adherents,” the tech- 
nological utopians, run the gamut from 
totem happy dome dwellers staked out 
under their geodesic icons in backwoods 
utopias, to the chicly histrionic likes of 
Archigram, Soleri, Friedman, the Mega- 
structuralists, and the Manipulatists, to the 
truly dangerous real world neo-Hausmanns 
and urban renewal artists. Architecture, be 
it technologist, organicist, ecologist, or con- 
structivist, will not solve social problems. 

The purpose of the foregoing discus- 
sion has been to set out, if briefly, the in- 
herited attitudes which confront the socially 
minded young architect as s/he tries to ar- 
rive at a relevant means of putting skills and 
concerns to use. It was in the hope of find- 
ing some possible answers to this dilemma 
that a group calling itself Radical Environ- 
mental Designers organized a conference in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts last April under 
the rubric "Radical Designing—Practicing 
our Politics." The conference participants 
represented a wide spectrum of opinion and 
expectation, ranging from those who had 
come prepared to discuss "radical" archi- 
tecture in the traditional sense—solar 
energy, domes, foam buildings, and in- 
flatables—to those who had, for social or 
political reasons, renounced designing for 
avenues they held more relevant, direct, or 
useful. By and large, however, the con- 
ferees, mostly young, politically products of 
the turmoil of the sixties, were still groping 
for a stance that could satisfactorily inte- 
grate their social concerns with their profes- 
sional commitment to designing. To many, 
the question was no longer simply one of 
finding the most suitable niche within the 
architectural establishment but was the 
more primary issue of whether there was 
any relevance whatever to the architectural 
practice they had been trained for. While 
such youthful clamour for relevance is not 
uniquely endemic to architecture, it is, due 
to a combination of factors, singularly acute 
at that locus. Architecture is, as has been 
mentioned before, a social and historical 
paradigm of the grossest and most conspic- 
uous sort. This fact tends, if only symboli- 
cally, to distort the objective contradictions 
of architectural practice beyond life size. 
Perhaps as a reflection of this special and 
unravelable knottiness the mood of the con- 
ference was rather subdued—could it be 
one indication that in some quarters social 
evolution is beginning to catch up with the 
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ponderous dinosaur of utopian optimism? 
But, if the conference failed to come up 
with a single synthetic and altogether satis- 
factory solution to the common dilemma, it 
did elucidate a range of alternatives which, 
despite the somewhat prejudicial character 
of the following review, may provide some 
indication of what some young architects 
are thinking. 

Fundamentally, the radical architect has 
but two choices: to practice architecture or 
not to. Let me dwell first on the most radical 
position by discussing some of the argu- 
ments for renouncing practice altogether 
before elaborating a number of additional 
alternatives. The root social and political cir- 
cumstances of architectural practice are de- 
fined by circumstances outside the com- 
petence or effectiveness of the architect's 
actions qua architect. The macro-politics of 
a given society are not likely to be affected 
by building which can, at best, reflect 
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changes, not initiate them. The radical de- 
signer is thus, as C. Wright Mills once put it, 
"in the middle," trapped between what s/he 
sees as the people's real needs and what 
society will allow to be built for them. Fun- 
damental questions of what is to be built 
and for whom are not decided by architects. 
Traditionally, architects have been content, 
for the most part, simply to give worthy ex- 
pressive form to objects whose social nature 
was previously decided, and have reserved 
their acrimony and polemic for the specific 
and isolated character of the objects they 
were charged to build. A thoroughly radical 
position, however, takes its issue not with 
the form of an object—which in any event 
can be no better than what society either 
wants or allows and thus can have no pri- 
vate political content—but with the process 
that generated the decision to make and use 
it. Therefore, if the architect finds the tasks 
offered by society politically objectionable, 


s/he must operate extra-architecturally, that , 
is politically, in order to change them. 

In such a context the attempt to formu- 
late, as a selective condition for practice, 
minute distinctions between various tasks or 
programs in a given society is not simply 
problematical, it is largely meaningless. Of 
course, such distinctions may have personal, 
local, or symbolic importance in terms of 
tactics or consciousness raising but are un- 
likely to have a large scale effect. So-called 
"radical" architects who would scruple to 
design a bank or corporate skyscraper yet 
would readily do a boutique or a disco- 
theque have missed the point of radicalism. 
Occasionally, however, a clear cut moral 
choice—a task outrageous by any standards 
—is dropped in the architect's lap. Not long 
ago, The New York Times reported the be- 
lated trial of the architect responsible for 
one of the Nazi extermination camps. 
Although the architect claimed, somewhat 
predictably, that he really did think he was 
designing a shower house, it would seem 
that he had had such a choice. Similarly, the 
anonymous designer in the employ of the 
giant war construction combine Raymond, 
Morrison, Knudsen—Brown, Root and Jones 
(RMK-BRJ) who was charged with working 
up drawings for four new tiers of "Tiger 
Cages" at the celebrated South Vietnamese 
prison camp on Con Son Island might rea- 
sonably have been expected to balk (unless 
of course he thought they really were for 
tigers). And finally, to recall an old cause 
célébre of The Architects Resistance, SOM 
might have ceased and desisted when it 
came to detailing the apartheid separate 
WC's in their Carlton Center project in 
Johannesburg. 

Any "socially concerned" architect will 
ask of a project: What is its purpose? Whom 
does it serve? Most American architects— 
would undoubtedly repudiate the grotes- 
queries described above. Simple decency 
would find the answers to those two ques- 
tions intolerable. But such targets are too 
easy—it is on the middle ground that deci- 
sions become difficult and distinctions 
muddy for the committed designer. A fur- 
ther complication for the radical architect 
is that to the two questions necessary to 
evince liberal concern must be added a 
third: does or can participation in this proj- 
ect serve to help promote the long-range 
goal of radical social change? That is, can 
the project be seen as an issue and not 
merely as an end. A classic area of argument 
over these three questions has always been 
that concerning the provision of housing 
and houses. Today, many young architects 


declare their repudiation of the design of 
large or expensive private houses. Clearly, 
the private house is a conspicuous symbol 
of the class disparities in our culture and the 
renunciation of its design makes sense, if 
only symbolically. But if the alternative is 
no better than designing “public” or “low- 
income" housing to impossibly mean spec- 
ifications, then the same set of class dis- 
tinctions is served—if from the more 
theoretically "responsible" end of the phil- 
osophic spectrum. 

In such circumstances, what are the 
"committed" alternatives? The first—the tra- 
ditional argument of revolutionists—is to 
reject the design of “public” housing as a 
palliative, an instrument of social control, 
the equivalent of bread and circuses. The 
second, the "responsible" position is that 
which holds (on the basis of answers to the 
two responsible questions) that it serves the 
interests of the poor and disenfranchised to 
provide new housing, even within the pre- 
scribed limitations. This is an exemplary in- 
stance of the designer “in the middle," try- 
ing to compromise the often irreconcilable 
positions of separate client and user—in this 
case housing bureaucracy and urban poor. 
The third position is that of the architect 
allied with the user, the "advocate" posi- 
tion. Advocacy, in one form or another, 
represents the main possibility for the radi- 
cally oriented architect who wishes to try to 
use architectural practice as a tool for social 
change. Advocacy, however, comes in a 
number of shades and thus bears some go- 
ing into. 

The primary thrust of the involvement 
of the "under thirty" generation in politics 
during the sixties was the fight for civil 
rights and it was from that tradition that 
advocacy in planning and architecture first 
emerged. The initial struggle of the civil 
rights movement was to gain integration, 
that is, to assure blacks and other minorities 
of the same treatment the system accorded 
to whites. It was an effort to "make the 
system work"—the system itself was seldom 
questioned. The same integrationist effort 
was characteristic of early advocacy and its 
main thrust was directed toward the attempt 
to assure an equitable distribution of avail- 
able social rewards. But with the radicaliza- 
tion of the “movement” in the late sixties 
and early seventies, advocacy also began to 
change its perspective and to adopt new 
strategies and new tactics. The growth of 
the assumption that the citizens with whom 
the advocate worked did not in fact have 
interests which were ultimately in common 
with other segments of society caused con- 


frontation—be it in the form of legal ac- 
tion, squatting, expropriation, or any num- 
ber of other possibilities—to become 
commonplace. Liberal advocacy has now 
been rejected in many quarters for its inher- 
ent inability to accomplish basic changes. 
A Boston group, for example, which had 
been deeply involved with the organization 
of community corporations for the manage- 
ment of housing, largely abandoned such 
efforts on coming to the realization that a 
community landlord operating under the 
same constraints as a private owner was 
only marginally superior from the tenant's 
standpoint, if at all. That group, on the basis 
of political conviction and concrete analysis 
has turned its attention to confronting 
the real sources of control and influence— 
banks and other prime controllers of capital. 

If this does not seem to be architecture 
in the traditional sense, it is not. Everyone 
knows the slogan “If you're not part of the 
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solution, you're part of the problem." Radi- 
cal architecture means choosing sides, not 
giving up. To the radical architect, design is 
not an end in itself, it is a tactic. The deci- 
sion to design will flow from social and po- 
litical criteria. Such an inclusivist outlook 
will incorporate the forces that generate 
and flow through architecture in the effort 
to generate a complete shift from object to 
process. 

If advocacy is the prime activist alterna- 
tive for the architecturally trained radical, 
other options are also being exercised be- 
tween this activist pole and that of abandon- 
ing the profession entirely. | spoke not too 
long ago to the editor of one of the major 
architectural magazines who told me of his 
interest in doing a story about a young man 
of his acquaintance, a graduate of one of 
the prestige schools, who had forsaken ar- 
chitecture to become a carpenter. Although 
the editor found it fundamentally charming 


and bohemian, carpentry and craftsmanship 
have become components of an "alterna- 
tive life style" which many young socially 
committed architecture graduates and drop- 
outs, resentful of the purposeless drear of 
"professionalism," are adopting today. It is 
an important and honest alternative. A 
group of craftsmen | know of, most of 
whom are architecture graduates, have 
formed a collective in order to live their 
convictions. They work as carpenters and 
builders devoting what time and labor they 
can afford to providing their skills to the 
people. Such politically motivated alterna- 
tive practice is far from uncommon. 

It would hardly be right not to mention 
briefly what alternative practice is an alter- 
native to. The professional establishment 
continues its relentless preoccupation with 
mystifying the object of architecture and 
with promoting the kinds of easy (design) 
solutions to complex problems that will 
best insure the continuing high status of 
the architect. Witness only the latest mani- 
festation, the pathetic report of the AIA's 
National Policy Task Force with its charac- 
teristic proclamation that the key to solving 
America's problems is a physical “Growth 
Unit" which specifies a density of 20 per- 
son/acre, the location of community facili- 
ties, open space, recreation, ad nauseam. So- 
cial unrest is not a question of architecture. 

A famous revolutionist once remarked 
that although he had been trained as a phy- 
sician, he had given up the practice of med- 
icine in order to pursue revolution directly. 
It was his feeling that he could only be a 
revolutionary physician when he lived in a 
revolutionary society. The remark has two 
important implications for an architect who 
would practice his profession politically. 
First, although architecture, like medicine, 
is a "neutral" skill, it assumes social mean- 
ings from the society in which it is practiced. 
Second, the architect, if s/he would work for 
social change will be impotent if s/he works 
only through the conventional medium of 
architecture. For there is no “radical archi- 
tecture." The attempt to apply universal po- 
litical or moral criteria to buildings is an 
exercise in futility—the question is not 
whether there can be a good gas chamber 
or prison, it is whether society has the right 
to imprison or gas. Anything can be well 
designed. 

The search of the radical architect is not 
for a way of designing but for a place to be- 
gin to design. S/he is preoccupied with a 
process not a product. 

For me, this essay is part of that process. 
It is my architecture. —Michael Sorkin 
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The chance to work on important design commissions—without the headaches of day-to-day office management, 
continues to keep many young architects working in established firms. 
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Various projects by George Hoover 

(Muchow Associates, Denver). Hoover 
is an architect who works easily 
at any scale and on almost any kind of 
design problem. Illustrated at left, 
for instance, is a toy he designed for his 
daughter. The double-hinged 
folding panels can be reversed (as shown) 
and, with the addition of a diagonal 
stiffener can be combined into 
configurations with clear structural 
implications. 

Another scale and another 
design direction is illustrated above by 
the 40-ton steel abstract 
Hoover designed for the Park Central Plaza 
in downtown Denver. This 45-foot high 
focal sculpture is painted bright red 
and symbolizes, says Hoover, "Man's 
search for ultimate meaning 
and significance." 

Hoover has plunged into a 
symbolic realm where architects seldom 
venture with confidence and created a 
handsomely folded and scribed form 
to which each viewer can attach his own 
subjective meaning or series of 
private associations. 

Hoover describes the United Methodist 
Church in Laramie, Wyoming (right) 
as a "simple, white, 20th century 
country church." It is part of an existing 
religious complex and its location 
at the center of the complex underscores 
the central place of worship 
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in the life of its congregation. The 
church plan and forms are simple 
and successful and strongly inflect 
the interior space toward the 
communion table, the focal point of 
Methodist worship. Readers will want to 
make up their own minds about the 
reinterpreted rose window over 
the entrance to the sanctuary. 
emblematic value is uncompromisingly 
forceful, but the question of its 
appropriateness provoked 
considerable discussion—pro and con— 
among the various editors who 
reviewed his submissions 

The breadth of Hoover's work can only 
be hinted at here. Readers will 
remember the inventive elementary school 
he designed for Bergen Park, Colorado 
(RECORD, August, 1972). Other projects 
include a private residence 
in Sun Valley, Idaho, the master plan 
for the Denver Community and Convention 
Center and a large office building 
for Blue Cross/Blue Shield—also 
in Denver. Hoover's strength as a designer 
reaches beyond questions of scale, 
details or perhaps even appropriateness. 
His exceptional ability to organize 
complex problems for study, his 
ability to isolate and solve problems 
inventively, his ability to present 
these solutions persuasively was 
apparent in all his varied and 
interesting submissions. 
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One Astor Plaza, New York City, by 
Der Scutt (Kahn and Jacobs, 
New York). Scutt's design for this midtown 
office building grew out of New York's 
incentive zoning plan that offers 
developers floor-area bonuses in return 
for certain public amenities they agree 
to provide. Here the amenity is 
an entertainment module consisting of a 
1650-seat cinema, a 1500-seat legitimate 
theater, a two-story public arcade, shops 
and a rooftop restaurant—all facing 
Broadway. The joining of entertainment 
and office functions created planning 
complexities not easily resolved 
but Scutt's solution (see section above) 
seems orderly and practical. 

The principal visual feature of 
the office tower is the system of large 
mechanical shafts located at the quarter 
point of each facade. This series of 
offsets creates a pinwheel system of 
cantilevered corners and culminates at the 
top in a vigorous sculptural form. 

Scutt's other current work includes 
a laboratory for Roure-DuPont, Inc. and 
a recently completed office building 
for Western Union. 
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Prefabricated housing, New Jersey by 
Ronald Schmidt (Grad Partnership, 
Newark). Schmidt's design for 
prefab housing can be constructed for 
either single-family or rowhouse 
application. It is assembled of 14- by 18- 
foot units, put in position as shown 
below, on almost any site of 10-25 
per cent gradient. The geometry of the 
plan grows out of the requirement 
that each room have an outside exposure 
without sacrifice of privacy. A central 
circulation spine spaces out the units 
while bringing light deep into the 
interior space. The living room 
opens out to an enclosed private garden. 
Schmidt estimates at present that 
about 80 per cent of the construction 
can be systematized. 
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Chester Commons, Cleveland, Ohio 
by Robert L. Reeves and staff 
members (Department of Community 
Development, Cleveland). This new 

park in downtown Cleveland is located 

in an area now under heavy renewal. 

The park was designed to serve as 

a recreational focus for an emerging 
community and provides amenities 

for every age group. Brightly painted 
walls, trees, paving, planting, level 
changes, wood benches and water 

are the major design elements and 

they have been combined into a design 

of whimsical angularity and unusual 
gaiety and warmth—a really welcome and 
valuable addition to the city's 

urban park system. 


Sahalee Houses, Redmond, Washington 
by James Cheng (Mithum Associates, 
Denver). On a wooded site outside Seattle, 
James Cheng, 24, has designed a 
condominium village that 

richly expresses its regional flavor and 
provides more than the ordinary 
architectural amenities. Cheng 

developed a basic plan and variations 
with unusual sensitivity and combined 
these comparatively intricate elements 

in a series of gentle offsets that 

gives the site plan an appealing 
informality. The interior spaces 

are sensibly apportioned and organized 

to provide light, view and privacy. 

Cheng's ability to generate and 

modulate repetitive forms is striking. 

His use of materials and sensitivity 

to detail mark him clearly as an 

emerging talent. 
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Twin City Mall, North Palm Beach 
a and Lake Park, Florida by Geoffrey 
Freeman, William Fay and Judy Swanson 
(Gruen Associates, Los Angeles). This giant 
shopping center is built in an “L” 
shape to connect the existing Food Fair 
and J.M. Fields at the southern end of 
the site with a new Sears store at the 
north. The connection is made by a 
system of enclosed shopping malls, 
arcades and courts (see plan). The 
interior spaces are strongly defined by 
barrel vaulting over the directional 
arcades and circular drums over the more 
static courts. Within these volumes, 
the flow of shoppers is directed by 
broad strokes of bright colors, 
mirror glass and fluorescent tubing. 
The exteriors are white-painted stucco 
with entrances from the parking areas 
emphasized by ribbons of color. Inside 
and out, the design problems have been 
solved with vigor and consistency. 
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Holderness School Athletic 

Facility, Holderness, New Hampshire 
by Charles Rogers II 
(Perry, Dean & Stewart, Boston). This 
timber structure has been planned as 
the hub of a school’s expanding athletic 
complex. The building was sited to 
provide easy access to field and slope 
and to shelter the existing hockey rink 
from wind-driven snow. The clerestories 
over the locker areas face south to 
take advantage of heat gain during the 
winter as well as the psychological 


and disinfectant properties of the sun. hg А 

The interior was conceived as a single, 422 LL ТМ 
sub-divided space to allow visual li yor 
continuity and air movement throughout. 1. To gymnasium 
The strong design, the careful Чачуу: ый ر‎ ашы 
articulation of parts, and the sympathetic 4. Mechanical 
handling of materials are praiseworthy. 6 агй, 
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Washington, D. C. by Reginald Cude, 
John Brince, Joseph Matthews, Jr. 
(Mariani & Associates, Washington, D. C.). 
The program called for tripling the space 
of this urban medical center. Phase 1 
consisted of laboratories, 
medical library, auditorium, student 
lecture halls and faculty offices. 
The designers began by creating 
a podium structure to house laboratories 
and lecture halls. The roof of the 
podium became a plaza at the level of the 
existing medical school. Above the 
plaza, the library and faculty spaces 


Georgetown University Medical Center, 


1. Alexander 


are defined by blocks of building mass. 
The school can grow outward at the 
podium and upward into towers. 

The walls are buff-colored brick; 

the floors are two-way rib slabs. What is 
most appealing about this new facility 
is the strength and conviction 

its designers brought to the complex task 
of relating new and old in a confined 
urban setting. It might have been 
tempting in so large an addition 

to let the old school get lost in the 
shuffle. That did not happen. 

The relationships seem well studied 
and the execution self-assured. 
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Fidelity Express Bank, 

Oklahoma City by Stan W. Gralla 
(Benham-Blair Associates, Oklahoma City). 
This site was one of the few remaining 
open spaces in the center of the city. 
The owners wanted their bank to 
make a socially significant contribution 
to the city—a desire that Gralla 
translated into a handsomely landscaped 
vest pocket park in which the 
bank is the centerpiece. The park is 
privately owned but intended for 
public use. The building is 
intelligently planned and sensitively 
scaled. More important, perhaps, 
it serves as a model for clients 
everywhere who wish to have some part 
in the task of upgrading our 
urban environments. 


Pacific Northwest Bell's 

Telephone Equipment Building, 
Salem, Oregon by David McMillen 
(Wilsem, Endicott, Greene, Bernhard & 
Associates, Portland). It was apparent 
from the start that the program 
would generate a building of very 
considerable mass—a mass almost 
unrelieved by windows or other scale- 
giving devices. McMillen's efforts 
to humanize the structure by reducing 
its mass began with a planted berm 
at sidewalk level. He gave the building 
a precise volumetric expression and 
ribbed the precast panels into 
corduroy for the same reason. 
Horizontal reveals also break up 
the planar surface and simplify the 
matching problems when the increased 
demand for customer service requires the 
building to be vertically expanded. 

What most impressed the editors was 
the clarity McMillen attained in a 
building type that too often results 
in a non-differentiated box of 
blurred intention. 


Thomas Robert 
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Animal Shelter, Denver, Colorado 

Phil Tabb (RNL, Inc., Denver). For 
pets awaiting adoption, Tabb has created 
a canine and feline world of curves 
and arcs that functions well 
for public and veterinary staff. The 
spine (see plan) stretches from 
the garage to the pet holding areas 
and is used by both staff and public. 
Animals are kept in the modules off 
the spine. The central circle is 
an outdoor run for anxious or long-term 
dogs. A plastic dome covers the 
adoption area and marks it as the 
symbolic heart of the structure. From 
here, dogs and owners make their way, 
in a straight line path, back to 
the Euclidian world. 

The building design seems particularly 

humane (not always the case in structures 
of this type) and well worked out. 
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Woodfield Shopping Center, 
Shaumburg, Illinois, by Robert Powell 
(Jickling & Lyman, Birmingham, Michigan). 
The problem here was to connect three 
large department stores with a 
multi-level shopping arcade that 
included large areas of rental space. 
Powell accomplished this with a 
linear scheme of special strength and 
invention. The main circulation 
route (photo above) has spurs in both 
directions that invite casual window 
shopping. Sculpture and planting 
reinforce pedestrian routes and 
provide a visual change of pace. 
Powell’s other large scale work 
includes a student union building, an 
historical museum and student housing. 
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Private residence, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, by David Kahler (Office of 

Fitzhugh Scott, Inc., Milwaukee). 

Built on a high bluff overlooking 

Lake Michigan, this handsome house opens 

to a broad view of the Lake and closes, 

in a triangular plan, to the west. 

All the main spaces are contained on 

the first floor—the upper level 

being reserved for guests. 
Steel channels and brick veneer 

are combined with wood on the exterior 

to create strong visual interest and 

to recall an earlier house of those 

materials on the same site. 


Peachtree-Piedmont Complex, and upper-income apartments, and 
Atlanta, Georgia, by Kemp Mooney decked parking for 2500 automobiles. 
(Stevens & Wilkinson, Atlanta). A combined, The character of the neighborhood 
high- and low-rise complex, planned lent itself to this kind of mixed- 
for suburban Atlanta, will include use planning and the irregular shape 
a 30-story office tower, a 250-room of the property dictated an informal, 
convention hotel, 900,000 square feet assymetrical plan arrangement. The 
of rentable retail space, 80 middle- office tower's prismatic elevations and 
N saw-tooth plan are designed to 
provide additional floor area on the 
El N building's upper levels (see photo 


above). Funding for the first 
: phase has been arranged and construction 
х М, will proceed in the near future. 

Mooney's other design work includes 
a university law school, a high school, and 
a diagnostic center for retarded children. 


1. Office building 
2. Motel 

3. Retail shops 

4. Health club 

5. Apartments 


Hedrich-Blessing photos 
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Scott Library, York University, 

Toronto, Ontario by Stephen Irwin 
(Shore, Tilbe, Henschel, Irwin, Toronto, 
formerly Shore & Moffat and Partners). 
The main space (photo above) in this 
university library rises from the 
entry at plaza level to the roof in a 
spatial composition of extraordinary 
drama and sculptural interest. The 
space is contained on two sides by 
stacks and on the remaining two sides 
by cantilevered reading terraces 
that project irregularly into the space 
at superimposed levels. The space is 


covered by a glazed and louvered 
roof in order to establish a controlled 
environment in this severe climate. 
Vertical circulation is placed off 
axis, creating a powerful diagonal 
thrust. On either side of the 
escalators on the entry level, the 
library’s major functions—cataloging, 
reference, periodicals—occur. A hub 
develops on each of the five levels 
at every intersection of 
horizontal and vertical circulation 
(see plan). Because the library 
is sited at the end of a broad plaza, 
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the main entry is across a pair of 
bridges under the stepping corner 
of the plaza elevation. 

The structure is reinforced concrete 
using a system of castellated beams 
which creates a horizontal service 
distribution area on each floor. The 
entire structure has been isolated 
from the exterior facing of precast 
panels as a protection against the 
transfer of excessive moisture. 

Now about a third of its anticipated 
capacity, the library houses over 
700,000 volumes, and 2800 double stacks. 
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In the wake of the activism of the sixties, today's students are realizing that they need the skills 
of the field if they are to accomplish their goals in making the physical world better, more beautiful. 
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here is a noticeable change on cam- 

pus today, and in the architectural 

schools that, so short a time ago, 

seemed not to be very architectural 

anymore, the change is powerful in- 
deed. There is, in fact, a “resurgence to the 
practice of architecture, to what an archi- 
tect is, to a broadening of the definition of 
architect," to quote Richard Peters, chair- 
man of the Department of Architecture at 
the University of California, Berkeley. “The 
design of buildings has re-emerged and is 
redefining itself," he adds. 

Instead of the radical shouts and the 
hysterical violence of the late sixties and 
even the early seventies, there is a growing 
realization that to achieve what they want 
in the world, whether it is change or suc- 
cess in a traditional sense, graduates will 
have to have the skills required in the pro- 
fession in which they intend to work. 

"Students today realize that the prob- 
lems of the physical world are primary in 
the minds of people," Mr. Peters continues. 
"They have set their priorities. Their social 
concerns may be different from those of 
previous generations, and rightly so, but 
they are saying that the world must be a 
better, a more beautiful place in which to 
live. And they know that if they are to have 
a part in making it more beautiful, they 
have to have the skills to make it so." 

Dean Robert Harris of Oregon's Col- 
lege of Architecture and Allied Arts, cur- 
rently president of the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architecture, confirms 
the revival of student interest in “nuts and 
bolts" courses—how to design and put 
buildings together—but adds that at Ore- 
gon there is a simultaneous revival of in- 
terest in history courses. 

Two years ago in Berkeley, at the Fo- 
rum of the Associated Student Chapters of 
AIA, it was clear that students wanted their 
professional education to be worthwhile 
and purposeful—which many made clear 
that they did not feel it had been—and that 
"relevant" to them in this context meant 
practical experience with community prob- 
lems, practice-oriented courses, some form 
of experience in the mechanics of getting 
a program through and a project built. One 
wonders, reviewing the list as reported in 
Record Reports (ARCHITECTURAL REC- 
ORD, January 1971), what seemed revolu- 
tionary to anyone about these requests. Yet 
to many at that time, they were but one 
more indication of "the length young peo- 
ple go to nowadays." 

Fortunately for architecture, what the 
students were saying was listened to by 
some educators at some schools. And for- 
tunately for the schools, the end of the 
draft not only cut enrollments but allowed 
those who were in college only, or mostly, 
for the immunity it provided, to drop out. 
Not to be discounted either, is the fact that 
there were changes in heads of depart- 
ments of the major schools of architecture. 


The top leadership in architectural educa- 
tion today is a good 10 to 15 years younger 
than top leadership used to be. A look 
around the major schools of architecture 
today turns up the interesting fact that these 
department chairmen, ranging in age from 
39 to, say 48, are the architectural students 
and graduates of the fifties. They were part 
of the so-called “apathetic generation,” 
non-activist, thoughtful, conscientious, pur- 
suing their education with quiet serious- 
ness and with a sense of humbleness that, 
in retrospect, seems of a different world. 

It was to this younger group on the 
faculties that students turned during the 
controversies of the sixties. Their under- 
standing of student wants, needs and aspi- 
rations has been an effective part of the 
changes noted in many schools. 

Out of the turmoil, confusion, and per- 
missiveness of the sixties, out of that era's 
over-intellectualization of architecture and 
over-socialization of the concept of the ar- 
chitect’s role—and perhaps because of such 
turmoil, and even because of the vio- 
lence—a new rapport between curriculum 
means and student goals has begun to be 
provided, not everywhere, and not by every- 
one in architectural education. But it is a 
large beginning. 

Reassuring the practitioner is, however, 
not a simple matter. He has been through 
too much—the arrogant graduates, capable 
in new and, to him, unintelligible ways but 
incapable of the simplest basic tasks; the 
schools’ reliance on his assumption of a 
major part of the young architect's training 
(which his memory tells him he got in 
school)—and his experiences, gathering 
bitterness as they gather dust, have not en- 
deared the schools to him. 

And in truth, the schools have rarely 
ventured toward including him in their 
planning. Where he should have been at 
least an equal partner, he has been the for- 
gotten man. It is one thing to promise train- 
ing "in practice"; it is quite another to have 
the practitioner ready and able to provide 
that training. Too often faculties have 
scornfully dismissed practitioners' protests 
that they "cannot afford either the time or 
the money that is involved in "finishing the 
schools’ jobs," when for the majority of 
practicing architects, the protest was based 
on painful truth. 

Equally thorny is the schools' relation- 
ship to the National Council of Architec- 
tural Registration Boards. Always tense, this 
relationship has only partially eased with 
the advent of the new licensing exam. In 
California, where both qualifying and pro- 
fessional exams will be required, the tension 
between state board and schools is even 
greater. 

So long as credentials are a part of a 
contemporary society, some form of contro- 
versy may be expected between schools and 
state boards of examiners. The schools will 
say that their graduates should be licensed 


on graduation, the boards will say that their 
charge from the state requires that they cer- 
tify licensees in certain respects which they 
can only do by examining candidates. And 
both will be right, each in his own way. 

To try to effect a mutual exchange 
among all these organizations within the 
profession—ACSA, AIA , ASC/AIA, NAAB, 
МСАЕВ—а five-president council has been 
set up, with great hope that the overlapping 
problems can be solved. A difficulty with 
such a group is the agenda: How to get the 
talk off the detail and on the underlying 
issue? It is clear, as Dean Harris of ACSA 
says, that what needs discussing is not the 
technicality of licensing procedure, but the 
meaning of credentials in our society; not 
the technical details of accreditation but 
what range of subjects should be available 
to accomplish the goals of school and stu- 
dents. It may be too much to hope that 
these needed communications will occur, 
given the continually changing membership 
of the group. By the time each president has 
had his ^moment in the sun," little time will 
be left for the important and essential dis- 
cussions—unless, of course, the seriousness 
of the problem substitutes humility for ego. 

Meantime, the schools are exploring 
ways of providing newly-eager students 
with the education that will make them 
both skillful in familiar ways and educated 
in new and, to most practitioners, unfamil- 
iar ways which were nonexistent in the days 
they were architectural students. 

For instance, there are fewer and fewer 
“set” curricula these days, and more options 
as to how a student structures his educa- 
tional progress. This kind of choice does not 
mean permissiveness, as often was the case 
in the sixties, but a carefully worked out 
program based on a clear plan and designed 
for a stated goal, within which there are 
electives, sometimes from a recommended 
list, sometimes without restriction (though 
with some basis for election). 

“Today's school curricula," says Dean 
Harris, "are trying to define the minimum 
requirements for becoming an architect and 
to state them in ways that are liberating, 
rather than those that set up barriers to 
thought and to action." 

There have been some bad mistakes, 
Four/Two for instance, termed "disastrous" 
by Dean Harris. At Berkeley, where Four/ 
Two was first used, this controversial pro- 
gram is being evaluated after six years. But 
at other schools it is just being initiated. 
Almost from the beginning, students have 
opposed it, seeing it as a lengthening of 
their school years (and added expense) 
without actually giving them as much as 
they got from the five-year curriculum. 
(Four/Two is a combination undergraduate/ 
graduate program, with a non-professional 
Bachelor of Arts at the end of four years and 
a professional degree Master of Architec- 
ture in two additional years.) 

The new student clamor is for a four- 


year Bachelor of Architecture degree. Berke- 
ley used to have such a degree, and it is 
now considering offering a concentrated 
four-year program which would cover what 
the old program did (plus, of course, new 
material as well) as an alternative to its 
other options. 

Carnegie-Mellon has a four-year pro- 
gram and will graduate its first four-year 
class this year, having given them a program 
unusual for these days but whose parts are, 
as Del Highlands, Department of Architec- 
ture head, says "not especially unique": 

“We have a design sequence with en- 
trance requirements for each of its three 
levels. Ancillary to this sequence are design 
electives in which special subjects are sin- 
gled out and studied. A three-year lecture- 
and-project course has as its core design of 
things requiring precise performance. Stu- 
dents are required to take courses to im- 
prove their abilities to design ways of com- 


———— 


Students today realize that 
the problems of the 
physical world are primary 
in the minds of people. 
They have set their priorities. 
Their social concerns 
may be different from those of 
previous generations, and 
rightly so, but they are saying 
that the world must be a 
better, a more beautiful, place 
in which to live. And they know 
that if they are to have a 
part in making it more beautiful, 
they have to have the skills 
to make it so. 


ә * 


municating ideas, getting information and 
managing both design and execution of de- 
signs. And a major part of our curriculum is 
devoted to the history of buildings and arti- 
facts. 

“We are interested in the design of sur- 
roundings—this requires a love of the his- 
tory, theory and practice of taking things 
apart and putting them together . . . dissect- 
ing, .. . analysis and interpretation of both 
part and whole, and the cutting; knowing 
where to begin, how to end, what to reject 
.. . knowing something about fitness.” 

In the RECORD questionnaire men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue, one question 
asked what the young architects whose 
work is represented in this issue would have 
included in their architectural education 
had they had a chance. Overwhelmingly, the 
majority said that a work/school program 
would be the most valuable addition. They 
would be heartened to know—if they do 


not already—that a number of schools have 
such programs, and that the likelihood is 
that more will institute them. 

Among the most unusual of such pro- 
grams is that at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and State University where the College 
of Architecture has had for several years an 
off-campus center for community involve- 
ment, and a community work shop "where 
advanced students in architecture тау 
spend a year or more of work/study in lieu 
of study on the campus," says Charles Bur- 
chard, dean of the College: “The workshop 
is a consortium effort, administered by our 
college but involving two other schools of 
architecture in the state. 

"The off-campus concept now per- 
mits academic credit for off-campus in- 
volvements in industry, laboratories, other 
schools, offices, construction sites, etc. By 
the fourth year in our professional curricula, 
students are able to assume considerable re- 
sponsibility for their nonprofessional pos- 
ture and we expect them to be able to iden- 
tify the resources for their development in 
the area of their interest. The off-campus in- 
volvement is therefore an extension of their 
orbit of investigation beyond the campus." 

It sounds made to order for those grad- 
uates of the fifties and sixties who found 
their education so deficient in the exposure 
to architectural practice, into which they 
plunged upon graduation. Indeed, some 

orm of work experience does seem essen- 
tial—for the students' sake and for the sake 
of those who will be their employers. 

Another area mentioned in responses 
to the questionnaire, occasionally by name, 
occasionally by oblique reference, is the 
studio method of learning—or teaching— 
design. For some educators, the studio is 
obsolete. Jonathan Barnett, then director of 
Urban Design for the New York City Plan- 
ning Commission, writing in the October 
1970 issue of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
stated unequivocably, "studio teaching is 
out of date," and made a good case for his 
views. As if to back them up, he has insti- 
tuted a different method of learning at the 
graduate level, now that he is director of 
the graduate program in urban design at 
the City College of the City University of 
New York. 

“Of course," says Mr. Barnett, “Our 
students all hold degrees in architecture, so 
they have had the studio experience. But 
schools of architecture have to learn to dis- 
tinguish between what is teachable in an 
academic context and what it will take a 
student a lifetime to learn if he is lucky. 

“In our graduate program in urban de- 
sign at the City College of New York we do 
not have a design studio at all", he says, 
“offering instead a half-time job with a city 
agency for which the student (who is al- 
ready a graduate of a school of architecture) 
is paid, and for which he receives four 
points of academic credit each semester. In 
addition, we provide intensive courses in 
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EDUCATION: A LOOK AHEAD 


the working context of urban design: law, 
public administration and real-estate eco- 
nomics. 

^We then try to balance this rather 
technical experience with an introduction to 
the great issues of urban design, the histor- 
ical development of various concepts about 
Cities, case studies of design in New York 
and other places, introductions to environ- 
mental psychology and urban sociology. 
Each student also completes a research 
project of his own. 

“We believe that an understanding of 
the ways in which conflicting demands for 
government resources are resolved, or of 
what makes a project profitable for a real- 
estate developer represents the medium of 
urban design as essential to the designer of 
cities as paint is to a painter; but the de- 
signer must also know what he wishes to do 
with his medium. We think our program 
gives the designer a good basis for putting 
these two things together; but we know that 
this task represents his life work; and we 
don't ask him to pretend that he already 
knows how to do it." 

The thinking behind such a program 
recognizes in responsive form the problems 
of architectural practice today, and the fac- 
tors that have to be considered in almost 
any project and that underlie and determine 
so much of the character and quality of ur- 
ban design. 

But the studio concept is not dead. In- 
deed, at Berkeley, it is very much on the 
way back. However, it is not the studio of 
old. The mechanics may look the same, says 
Richard Peters, but the actual experience of 
it is different. "Our studios are full," says 
Mr. Peters, "of students with professors, 
each loving every minute of it. Whatever 
else it may be, it is a part of the learning ex- 
perience in architecture, and it is still de- 
sign." Plainly, it was not the concept of the 
studio that was at fault during the days of 
student revolt, but the way it was used—or 
misused. What is true of the studio concept 
is true of other parts of architectural educa- 
tion: it is what you make of the means that 
counts. 

Instead of catalog-oriented curricula— 
whether for old schools or new ones— 
many educators are asking that whatever 
curricula are offered be based on goals, as 
Dean Harris suggests (and is applying at 
Oregon): 

"To profession- and task-oriented goals 
І propose we add student-oriented goals . . . 
These are not necessarily contradictory but 
they are not identical either. We should ask 
ourselves how we can assist students to rec- 
ognize frames of reference; see things in 
many ways; use all their capacities without 
inhibition, liberate all their mental powers 
and also allow and encourage development 
of productive skills; develop the ability to 
share information, ideas and images. 

^We should also seek programs that 
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will reintegrate architectural studies into the 
stream of all studies. When we make it pos- 
sible for students to partake intensively of a 
rich context of ideas, we can expect them to 
develop insights and skills that will assure 
them of roles in the diversity of future 
architectural practice." 

The schools want to work out their 
own curricula, and the words “core curricu- 
lum," bandied last year in discussions of the 
new licensing exam, strike cold sweat from 
the brows of educators. At this moment, 
however, no core curriculum requirement 
seems to be in the offing. 

"The National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards," says its president 
Thomas Sedgewick, "does not desire to at- 
tempt to interfere in any way with the 
schools’ determination of curriculum. The 
(new) exam somewhat defines areas of 


In the RECORD questionnaire 
mentioned elsewhere in 
this issue, one question asked 
what the young architects, 
whose work is represented 
in this issue, would have 
included in their architectural 
education had they had a 
chance. Overwhelmingly, the 
majority said that a work/ 
school program would be 
the most valuable addition. 
They would be heartened to 
know—if they do not already 
—that a number of schools 
have such programs, and that 
the likelihood is that more 
will institute them. 


knowledge that should be presented to the 
students such as structures, etc. This can be 
read out of the exam itself and in this re- 
spect (it) parallels the existing exams. It does 
not tell the schools what they should be 
doing." 

NCARB is one of the sponsors of a 
three-year study of professional certification 
in architectural education being conducted 
in the School of Architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois under NCARB treasurer Jack 
Swing, who heads the school. One aspect 
of the study will establish an Illinois aca- 
demic prototype which would "test the in- 
tegration of certification of academic attain- 
ment and professional certification of basic 
competence." Another will “explore the 
role of professional certification in a profes- 
sion of broad scope." 

It is impossible to predict the outcome 
of such a study, as it is impossible to pre- 


dict the future of architectural education. 
But some things seem clear. The parts of the 
profession are not separate and independ- 
ent. Education and training, the assurance 
of high standards in schools of architecture, 
students, educators, practitioners, licensing 
boards (a fact of life, inescapable whether 
approved of or not)—are all part of the 
whole we call architecture. The human ele- 
ments— students, faculties, practitioners— 
are so inter-related that their existence is, 
in effect, mutually supportive, and they are 
therefore mutually responsible. 

In researching this article it was clear 
that too seldom have the parts talked to- 
gether of the whole, and that this kind of 
communication is desperately needed, now. 
In one state, the board of examiners refused 
outright when invited to hold a meeting at 
a major school of architecture. Again and 
again, students have wished that practicing 
architects in their area would participate 
more in their educational process, not as 
faculty members but as visitors. Yet invita- 
tions to visit a school seldom if ever mate- 
rialize. What an opportunity to know first 
hand what students do and think, what new 
facets of architecture are developing; what 
a way of initiating the architect-to-be into 
some of what seem to him the mysteries of 
practice; what a way to give the reality of 
application to the theories which the stu- 
dent properly studies in school. 

It almost seems as if the sixties were a 
bad dream—a dream in which loud voices 
proclaimed that architecture is systems, that 
computers make architecture, that math is 
architecture, that environment and ecology 
are the most important things in the world, 
that architecture is unnecessary, that social 
change is the only wave of the future, that 
skills are of little consequence if social in- 
equities are not corrected. The grain of truth 
in each wild statement made it impossible 
for thinking people to turn away, and yet 
the stridency and the illogic made it just as 
impossible to turn toward. The refreshing 
look of today's schools may not be Utopian 
as far as most practitioners are concerned, 
but in the wake of the sixties, it is heartening 
indeed, for it appears that the new genera- 
tion of architects, product of what Richard 
Peters envisions as “the richest decades in 
education we may ever know,” will indeed 
be architects, capable of all we knew and 
much of today we will never know. 

The important thing about the future is 
that it will be good, if all of the profession 
works together to make it so. Educators who 
expect practitioners to find places in prac- 
tice for graduates with special attributes 
must work with them to find ways to make 
this feasible. A one-way street leads only to 
a dead end—and as long as people need 
buildings and buildings make the man-made 
environment, a dead end is no place for 
architecture or architects. 

—Elisabeth Kendall Thompson 


Ihe 
other telephone 


The other telephone is Executone Intercom— 
the better way to communicate with people inside 
an organization. Everyone continues to use his 
regular telephone, but for outside calls only. 

An Executone system quickly pays for itself, 
because it helps organizations run more smoothly, 
cuts overhead, and improves customer service. 

Pick up your regular telephone now to find out 


more about the other telephone. Your Executone 
man will analyze your clients' present 
telephone setup and come up with specific 
recommendations. 

Or write for free portfolio, “Ном to Save 
with Intercom." Executone, Inc., Dept. B-7, 
29-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 11101. 
In Canada: 331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto. 


Conversation cut-off —Assures that 


Volume control — Adjusts volume 
for comfortable conversation. 


N 


Hands-free operation—Talk from 
anywhere in your office without 
handset. (Use handset for 

confidential conversations.) 


Built-in courtesy and privacy 
protection—You decide when to take 
calls privately.(Soft tone and signal 
light announce incoming calls). 


Staff locating —lf someone is 
not at his desk, locate and talk 
with him in seconds. 


Secretary transfer—Y our secretary 
may receive and screen all calls, 
transferring only those requiring 
immediate attention. 


conversations in your office will be confidential. 


Camp-on—If a line is busy, tone signal 
tells person you want that another call 
is waiting. You are connected 
automatically when the line is free. 


Executive priority — When necessary, 
authorized persons may break 
into conversations courteously. 


Release—Frees your line 
for the next call. 


Group call—Talk to a 
predetermined group of 
people in your organization 
by calling a single number. 


Voice paging—Announcements may be 
made over speakers at selected locations, 
or to entire organization. 


Touch-button selection— Talk with 
anyone inside your company instantly. 


777772772 
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Treasure Island, Florida: 
another builder cuts costs 


in to 


5 competitive 


market with Staggered Steel Truss. 


Staggered Steel Truss is a new 
structural design concept for multi- 
Story structures. It's been proven 
aeross the country to compete with 
and often beat other framing 
systems. And itcan compete on a 
number of counts. 

For instance, Green Feathers, 
Inc., owner and builder of St. James 
Apartments, Treasure Island, 
Florida, chose Staggered Truss for 
construction speed. They wanted 
faster occupancy for a quicker 
return on their investment. The main 
body of the building, which utilizes 
the Staggered Truss design is a 
rectangle, 207 ft. x 40 ft. and 7 
stories high. It was erected in just 5 
working days. (a 68 ft. x 46 ft. wing 
in the rear of the structure was 
erected with the conventional braced 
steel frame method. ) 


N 
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The Staggered Truss design also 
provided an ideal solution to off- 
Street parking requirements by 
making possible a column-free 207 ft. 
x 40 ft. ground level parking area 
under the building. Additional 
benefits were realized in a relatively 
light weight steel frame and less 
eostly foundations. 

Essentially, the Staggered Steel 
Truss system is made up of one-story 
high trusses that span transversely 
between exterior steel columns and 
occur in a staggered pattern from 
floor to floor. Trusses at a given floor 
are placed midway between those of 
the floors below and above. Each floor 
rests on the top chord of the trusses 
below and is supported, alternately, 
from the bottom chord of the 
adjacent trusses. 
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Staggered Truss concept was 
developed for U. S. Steel by the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The St. James 
Apartments is just the latest of many 
buildings around the country to use 
it effectively — and profitably. 


We’ll gladly send you a complete 
structural report (ADUSS 
27-5588-01), which describes how 
Staggered Truss was used on this 
building. Also a free 26-page booklet 
on Staggered Truss, that shows a 
design for a typical 20-story 
apartment building in full detail. 
Write U.S. Steel, P. O. Box 86, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


Construction Details 

Description: A 7-story apartment building with 
penthouse atop. The main unit is a rectangle 
207 ft. x 40 ft., to which a short wing 68 ft. x 
46 ft. is appended. The latter is conventionally 
steel framed and cross-braced. 53 apartments, 
of which 8 are one-bedroom, 40 two-bedroom, 
and 5 three-bedroom. The entire main unit is 
set on pedestals, providing a 207 ft. x 40 ft. 
column-free parking space on the ground floor. 
Design live loads: 40# psf in apartments/100# 
psf in corridors/20# psf on roof /Wind loading 
as per code. Я 
Applicable Code: Southern Standard Building 
Code, Coastal Region. 

Structural Steel: Total steel frame weight, 206 
tons. Weight of other structural steel, 121 tons. 
Field connections are high-strength bolts. 
Floor System: 16" joists on 2'6" centers. %6” 
formed metal deck with 2%” poured concrete. 
Roof Construction: 28 gage galvanized steel 
formed decking; 3" lightweight concrete slab; 
built-up roofing with tar and gravel. 
Foundations: augered caissons. 

Interior Walls and Partitions: Partitions %” 
drywall on 3%” metal studs. Party walls 
without truss: %” Fireguard X Gypsum 
wallboard on each side of 8” lightweight 
concrete blocks. Party walls with truss: 

54” Fireguard X Gypsum wallboard plus 1" 
soundboard on 3%” steel studs. 

Exterior Wall: 8” concrete block, sprayed with 
stucco. 

Elevators: 1 bank, 2 elevators. 

Fire Resistance: 1 hour for floor/ceiling. 2 
hours for columns, spandrels & trusses 
(dry-wall). 

Steel Erection Time: For the main unit of the 
building, 5 working days. Total steel erection 
time: 12 working days. 

Gross Area: 90,098 

Floor-to-Floor Height: 9'8" 

Floor-to-Ceiling Height: 8' (7' in bathrooms 
and corridors). 


Owner: Green Feathers, Inc., Treasure Island, 
Florida 

Architects: Edward W. Hanson, Architect, Inc., 
Clearwater, Florida 

Structural Engineers: O. E. Olsen & 
Associates, St. Petersburg, Florida 

General Contractor: Green Feathers, Inc., 
Treasure Island, Florida 

Structural Fabricator: Musselman Steel 
Fabricators, Inc., Tampa, Florida 

Structural Erector: West Coast Steel Erectors, 
Inc., Tampa, Florida 


United States Steel 
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PRODUCT REPORTS 


For more information circle item numbers on Reader Service Inquiry Card, pages 213-214 


TENNIS LIGHTING / This low-mount, unob- 
trusive lighting system is installed 15 ft high, 
and features glareless lighting ranging from 
ground to 45 ft high. The system can be 
mounted on existing fence posts and consumes 
15 KW, compared to other systems using up 
to 25 KW to deliver half the footcandles. This 
system delivers over 55 footcandles. = Devoe 
Tennis Systems, Carlstadt, N.J. 


Circle 300 on inquiry card 


INDOOR-OUTDOOR CEILING / This planar 
aluminum ceiling consists of baked enamel 
panels available in any increment in a lineal 
effect. A wide choice of colors is offered. The 
system is suited to structures where outdoor- 
indoor relationship is important. Panels are 3% 
in. wide and % in. deep. They are secured 
to carriers and can be easily removed for 
access to lighting and utilities. = Alcan Build- 
ing Products, Warren, O. 


Circle 303 on inquiry card 
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INTERIOR EPOXIDE ENAMELS/Combining 
epoxy and polyester resins for a tile-like, dec- 
orative surface, Glide-Tile is especially de- 
signed for high-traffic areas in hospitals, 
schools, corridors, laboratories, restrooms, etc. 
Its smooth, continuous film seals porous, con- 
taminable masonry surfaces such as concrete 
block. The product is available in a wide range 
of colors, in gloss or semi-gloss sheens that 
resist impact, abrasion, stains and many 
chemicals. в Glidden Maintenance Coatings, 
Cleveland, O. 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL TUBING / Designed to 
satisfy ASTM A500, Grade B specifications, 
this structural tubing is available in squares up 
to 16 by 16 by Y2 in., and rectangles up to 
12 by 20 by % in. Continuous weld-free 
lengths are offered up to 80 ft. = Welded Tube 
Co. of America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ERECTION TOWER SYSTEM / Three flights of 
concrete-filled steel stairs, complete with dry 
landings and railings can be installed by two 
men in less than a day, according to the com- 
pany. Called Speedstair Erection Tower, the 
components are modules suited to standard 
scaffolding and so positioned that they do not 
obstruct masonry. The system eliminates costly 
tower column structures. » American Stair 


Corp., McCook, Ill. 
Circle 304 on inquiry card 


more products on page 148 


Tongue-and-groove 
joints fit perfectly. 


Fingerprints wipe off 
without a trace. 


у 


Rainforest looks 
delicate, but it's 
genuine Marlite. 


| 
¢ > $ $ 


This classic design 
will stay in style. 


Another special place for Marlite Planks: 


where walls have to look expensi 


rely you wouldn't recommend 
paint or wallpaper for an ele- 
gant interior like this? (Would 
you put catsup on boeuf bour- 
guignon?) 

Obviously, it's.another special 
place for Marlite Planks. We've 
used our distinctive Rainforest 
pattern, an intricate design of or- 


ganic forms and metallic color. 
It has a depth and richness you 
seldom see on walls. 

Marlite has a practical side, 
too. Its soil-resistant surface pro- 
tects against grease stains and 
scuff marks— comes clean with 
just a damp-cloth wiping. (And 
that's important to the client 


who's worried about his main- 
tenance bill.) 

Notice we said Marlite Planks. 
This unique ^mini-paneling" is 
only 16" wide, so installation is 
a one-man job. And our pat- 
ented tongue-and-groove joint 
makes it go fast. 


Are you up-to-date on Marlite? 


e. 


See our complete line at your 
building materials dealer, and 
send for color literature. Our ' 

paneling collection is really 
something special. Marlite Di- 
vision of Masonite Corporation, 
Dept. 1205, Dover, Ohio 44622. 


ill. Marlite 


We make walls 
for special places. 
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PPGS Solarban 575 Twindow’ The developer of Denver's Green- 


wood Plaza had two thoughts in 


insulating glass and matching spandrel: mind when design planning began 
- - - for his three-building office com- 
a unique display of unity. plex: Design to give occupants full 


advantage of the view; but design 
so that the building will not intrude 
into the beautiful, natural setting. 
The architects concurred. They 
chose PPG's So/arban 575 Twindow 
reflective insulating glass and the 
new matching So/arban spandrel 
units to complement the earthy 
tones of the aggregate structurals. 
The matching appearance of the 
Solarban glass units and the 
spandrel units (a new glass-metal 
type) combine to give the impres- 


sion of solid glass walls, with 
uniform reflectivity of the natu- 
ralized surroundings. 

This total glass approach helps 
settle the development into its site, 
and also preserves the natural 
feeling of spaciousness. 

A great deal of practicality enters 
the picture, too, since the high 
thermal performance of the So/arban 
575 units contributes significantly 
to occupant comfort. And the 
matching, reflective So/arban 
spandrel units outperform conven- 
tional single-glazed spandrel prod- 
ucts in both U-value and shading 
coefficient. So/arban spandrel units 
are opaque and need no backup 
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material for visual purposes. And 
because of the low U-values, field 
installation of backup insulation 
material is not required. 

See PPG about So/arban 
Twindow units—and the new 
matching spandrel units—for your 
next building. Early in the design 
stages. Write PPG Industries, Inc., 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Ра. 15222. 

Developer: The John Madden Company, 

Denver, Colorado 


Architect: Kirkham-Michael & Associates, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 
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heaters 


Raywall duct heaters are custom designed for a better way to 
heat in all types of industrial, commercial and public buildings. 

Ranging in size from Y2 KW to 1,000 KW, and featuring zero 
clearance to combustible surfaces, Raywall duct heaters can 
solve a wide variety of space problems. 

Ease of installation is also a Raywall feature. Blast coils fit 
spaces designed for other types of heating coils with no re- 
design or alteration of existing equipment. 

Raywall duct heaters are engineered with safety in mind: 
each unit contains a grounding lug and is tested for 2,000 volts 
dielectric before shipping. Consider a better way for prime or 
auxiliary heating needs—Raywall duct heating. 


We'll 

show you 

a better way. 4 

Write for our General 
Products Catalog. 
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A Division of Tennessee Plastics, Inc. 
P.O. Box T, CRS Johnson City, Tn 37601 Phone 615/928-8101 Telex 55-3442 
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PRODUCT REPORTS 


continued from page 140 


U-SHAPED FLUORESCENT LAMP / This 40-watt 
lamp has a leg-center spacing of 6 in. as compared 
with 35% in. for the original lamp introduced by the 
company. Mod-U-Line lamps in this new size permit 
installation of two or three lamps in the commonly 
used 2 by 2 fixtures, depending on the desired 
lighting level. = General Electric Co., Cleveland, О. 


Circle 305 on inquiry card 
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METAL SHELVING / Adjustable metal shelving with 
reversible non-handed wall supports, punched for 
standard and non-standard framing, is offered. Parts 
are constructed of heavy steel, with an oyster-white, 
low-sheen enamel finish. Lengths are available up 
to96 in. * Stanley Hardware, New Britain, Conn. 

Circle 306 on inquiry card 


EMERGENCY EXIT SIGN / This system incorporates 
a battery pack and charger arrangement which 
meets NEC specifications of 1% hours operation. 
The sign does not have to be recessed, due to its 
shallow dimensions. = Day-Brite Lighting, Emer- 
son Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Circle 307 on inquiry card 
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Why would — 
anyone specify 
this sound 


"Ye" wood fiber 
: Und deacening board us 
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Firestop® gypsumboard 
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We don't have to tell you about GAF's 
existing roofing, flooring and siding products. 
Judging from the way you've accepted them, 
we know they've done a good job. 

That's why we think you'll be pleased 
to hear that GAF is now in the vinyl siding 
business. 

The name of our vinyl siding is 
Vanguard" . And that means leader. 
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Unlike non-vinyl sidings, Vanguard 
keeps its good looks all by itself. 

That's because the colors, (there are 
4 of them) go clear through the vinyl. So 
Vanguard won't show scratches, and never 
needs painting or finishing. 

And since it's weather resistant, it 
won't rot or corrode either. Which means it'll 
last as long as the house you put it on. 


What's more, Vanguard's lightweight 
panels are much quicker and easier to install 
than most other types of siding. They can 
be cut and worked with ordinary tools. 
Special nailing flanges and preformed nailing 
slots help you put it up quickly and neatly. 
And, of course, there's no on-site painting or 
finishing for you either. 

Finally this great new siding comes 
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with GAF's 20 year warranty against 
manufacturing defects 

Vanguard Vinyl from GAF. We think you'll 
be glad to have us on your side. 

For further details, call your GAF Building 
Products distributor or write: GAF Corporation, 


Building Products Division, e V а: 
Dept. AR-12, 140 West 51 St., anguar 
New York, New York. 10020 Vinyl Siding 
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Mark 2028 gas fireplace combines the charm of wood with the convenience of pushbutton gas. Sophisticated free-standing woodburning fireplace, 


л av 


Dramatic wall-hung Mark 5880 gas fireplace. 


“Ысак кїтє “ж-ш; 


Mark 4606. 


Heatilator apartment fireplacing... 
the low-cost way to charm renters 


You've got profitable new reasons to include wood or gas 
fireplacing in your apartment plans—just as for single homes. 
Heatilator fireplacing simplified now makes it practical with... 


Factory-built components at surprisingly low initial cost— 
apartment-engineered systems that are fully compatible with 
standard construction methods, reducing installation costs 
to the lowest ever. Place a Heatilator wood or gas fireplace 
anywhere, right on a wooden floor, against combustible wall 
materials—without using masonry. Woodburning models are 
complete systems, hearth to roof termination. Gas units use 
standard B-vent for both single and multi-level venting. 

And, all models offer unlimited decorative trim options—leave 
fireplace surround as is, paint as desired, or conceal with 
brick, marble, etc. 


Charms renters into paying premium rent. Heatilator fireplacing 
not only gives you more competitive rental appeal, it is making 
renters glad to pay up to $15 more per month—giving you more 
profit, more cash flow, more loan and sales value. 


Long, dependable service. Mark 123 woodburning fireplaces 
feature a 20-year written warranty and smoke-free guarantee— 
U.L. listed! Heatilator gas fireplaces feature realistic Oak logs 
and flame, convenient pushbutton control—use natural or L.P. gas 
A.G.A. design certified and tested. 


Send for FREE Heatilator Architectural File. Write Heatilator 
Fireplace, A Division of Vega Industries, Inc.,33122 W. Saunders St., 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 52641. Also available in Canada. 
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FIREPLACE 
POSITIONS 
ANYWHERE 


ROOM 
DIVIDER 


S 
SEE US IN BOOTH #2531 AT NAHB, HOUSTON | 


Multi-level venting for wood 
or gas systems. 


SEE CATALOG IN SWEET'S LIGHT CONSTRUCTION FILE نے‎ 


` hedtilator 


AMERICAS LEADING FIREPLACE SYSTEMS 


inquiry card 


AE / UPDATE 


W| CLIENTS COMPLAINING ABOUT 
THEIR NEW CARPETS? Spots are what 
they are most concerned about... 
and methods of spotting that require 
the selection of individual spotters 
| went out with Argosheen® users 18 
years ago. Write for information in- 
] cluding tests which prove that clean- 
| s Р? ers cannot mix with soil and dry to a 
powder which can be vacuumed away, how to avoid rapid re- 
soiling and special instructions for cleaning some of the new 
carpets with extreme soil release problems. Argosheen®, P.O. 
Drawer 2747, Spartanburg, S.C. 29302 
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RUST AND CORROSION PROBLEMS are virtually eliminated by 
Maytag's unique method of finishing Maytag Commercial Wash- 
ers and single load Dryers. All cabinets get four coats—zinc, base, 
primer, and finally, acrylic enamel. Washer top covers, lids, tub 
covers, and washbaskets have a special two-coat finish that resists 
alkali and corrosion. Single load dryer tops and drums get a two- 
coat finish that withstands heat as well as corrosion. This helps 
keep Maytag Commercial Washers and single load Dryers looking 
better, working better, in self-service laundry facilities of every 
type. For more information, write to The Maytag Company, Com- 
mercial Laundry Division, Dept. AR-12-72, Newton, lowa 50208 
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All the way. Take the Polaris chair. It backs 
you up with a one-piece, moulded plastic 
back. Strong. Safe. And good looking. And 
it stays that way. For a long time. 
Massey backs you up with com- 

fort. Two inches of foam with 

every back. And a thick foam 

cushion over the springs of the 

seat. Then they back you up 

with a nice little extra. Com- 

plete architectural, engineering 

and design assistance. 


FOR REFERENCE SEE SWEET'S 
ARCHITECTURAL CATALOG FILE 12.5 MA. 


You're always 
Sitting Pretty with . . . 


assen 
seating CO. 


NASHVILLE, LEE 37208 
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A classified advertising section devoted to helping architects and 


engineers keep up to date on building product manufacturers. 


NEW DURASOTE® PREFINISHED LAP SIDING. Brand new Dura- 
sote® clapboards designed for concealed nailing are surface- 
finished with satin smooth, solid white Korad® 100% acrylic film 
and back-sealed with clear acrylic. 

The clapboard substrate is new, high density, extra rigid, weather- 
proof Homasote Insulation Board. The tough, 3 mil thick acrylic 
film surface is U/V stable and guaranteed for 10 years against chip- 
ping, fading, peeling, crazing and chalking. 

Durasote Lap Siding consists of all prefinished components in- 
cluding 2” thick clapboards 12’ long, designed for a lap exposure 
of 10" or less, Korad clad inside, outside corners, trim moulding 
and nailing strips. Homasote Co., Р.О. Box 240, West Trenton, N.J. 
08628 
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MASTERPIECES OF TEXTURED POET- 
RY ... Modern architecture cries out 
for the warmth and color of tapestry. 
The renaissance of the weaving art is 
today exemplified in the centuries-old 
ateliers of Aubusson, France, World 
Capital of Tapestry. Here traditional 
tapestries are still woven, but the em- -— 
phasis is now on designs by top contemporary artists—Calder, De- 
launay, Le Corbusier, etc. Tapestries can be custom-woven from 
your own artwork or designed to your specifications. Brochure 
available. Art Vivant, Inc., 173 Highridge Rd., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
10804. 
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Emergency 
lighting that works 
instantly. Every time. 

Bic-EYE is a major improve- 
ment in emergency lighting. Its 


2 sealed batteries are automati- 
cally kept charged at full rated 


lay-in on T-bar 
ceilings. 
It's another of 


capacity. They last about 8 years 
(up to 4 times life of wet cell 
batteries) without filling or 
maintenance. When power fails, 
the two 35W incandescent lamps 
highlight critical areas for 40 
minutes (90 min. with single 
lamp model). 

Only 5%” x 6" x 27%". Mounts 
horizontally, vertically or upside 
down on its own brackets. 
(Heads can mount remotely.) 
Theft and vandal-resistant. 
Gasketed model for wet areas 
and outdoors. Recessed model for 


our Holophane Emer- 
gency Lighting Products 
(H.E.L.P'*. 

Call your local Holophane 
sales engineer for details on 
Bic-EYE or any of our indoor, 
outdoor and emergency lighting 
products. Or write Dept. АК-12, 
Holophane Co., Inc., Woodbro 
Div., 13500 Saticoy St., Van 
Nuys, Calif, 91402. 


Holophane 


A Johns -Manville i Company 
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Sandy but lightweight (2 


And азе it i: mineral, T77 Teira Avonu, Now York, NY. 10017 

it is completely incombustible. 
Facad comes in a series of 

standard panel surfaces, one 

of which is shown below. It can 

also be custom-molded to afford 


t 
{ 
$ 
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This smart cocktail lounge demonstrates the 
design freedom as well as the flexibility 
and mobility of Tex-Tiles 


Tex-Tiles are ideal for restaurants because they're soil-resistant, easy to maintain and truly portable/interchangeable. 


Collins & Alkman 
makes the Tex-Tiles that 


Specify a permanent floor without 
making a permanent decision. 


Collins & Aikman has developed a group of bi-component vinyl 
backing systems, each integrated with a super dense, man-made 
commercial fiber surface. They're called Tex-Tiles. 

These unique 18" squares are simple to install securely... 
yet can be arranged and rearranged with 
ease for maximum good looks, maximum 
wear. Wherever you want outstanding 
beauty with minimal care. 

Choose from a full range of styles, 
textures and colors. 

For more information, write or call 
Collins & Aikman, 919 Third Ave., 

New York, М.Ү. 10022. Tel. (212) 371-4455 COLLINS & AIKMAN 


I 


make things happen. 
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"E Fits Glazing И 
# Functions | 
Eight Ways 


ЕЕ cass 


Names to remember for specific perform- 
ance . . . whatever the light, heat, glare, 
sound or safety control you want to build 
into structural walls: 


POLARPANE® Insulating glass units 
with 20-year warranted moisture-free 
construction. 


POLARPANE® Reflective insulating 
units with pure gold mirror-like coating. 
Choice of insulating and visible light 
values. 


ARM-R-BRITE® Insulated spandrel e d v dx 307 
panels fully tempered and tailored to АМАН 
your color specifications. Also available Ae Я s A 
heat strengthened as Ceramalite® . ea 


ARM-R-CLAD® Tempered safety glass. pibe UE > ‹ E СЁ 
Clear, tinted and textured. All standard 2 : P s 
thicknesses from Ув”. dd d Ae چ‎ $i 


SOUND CONTROL POLARPANE® Е 
Hermetically sealed units designed for > D zn 
maximum sound transmission loss. j^ E се E E T 


sUNCONTROLPOLARPANE'u,. {ai CL 
metically sealed units with rotating ve- "e tex DE — ЧЕ з 
netian blind between glasses. sar а. у. 


MISCO” wired glass listed fire retardant 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. In 
seven popular patterns. 


MISSISSIPPI* PATTERNED 


GLASS In wide variety of general pur- — Re 
pose and decorative patterns. » : 


See our Catalog in Sweet's 8.26/Ce when 
you want to refresh your memory and con- 
sider patterns, colors or specifications. 


For additional catalogs or information con- ^ 

tact your local C-E Glass representative or Fe" ¥ 
write C-E Glass, 825 Hylton Road, Penn- LN 
sauken, N. J. 08110. 


ЕЕ cass 


A SUBSIDIARY OF COMBUSTION ENGINEERING. INC 


CM 
wt 


A “2: 
AN Sev key ` 2 3/2 For more data, circle 81 on inquiry card 
ATE d i oe 
X. 3 чуу STI т 
т МАЦЫ д 
T, f y “лу Owner: Phipps Land Co. 


Architect: Toombs, Amisano & Wells‏ ا 
Stopray #2016 glazed by PPG, Atlanta‏ { 


COLUMBIA MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, HUDSON, NEW YORK 


THE ARCHITECT: OF 
COLUMBIA MEMCRIAL, 
WAS GGDD TO IHE NURSES 


He saved the nurses time, steps, and effort. He saw to it that 
the materials they needed were easily accessible and neatly 
dispensed. He made sure that drawers and doors wouldn't stick. 
He specified Watson Hospital Casework. 


Functionally designed, and constructed of highest quality ma- 
terials, all Watson casework is made to meet the demands in 
today's hospitals. It is made to provide maintenance-free service. 
It is made to last. 


Whenever you are involved in hospital design, be good to the 
nurses. Specify Watson. 


/ WATSON 
HOSPITAL DIVISION ) Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Jamestown, New York 14701 


*THE CANNON PARTNERSHIP. NIAGARA FALLS. N.Y 
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PRODUCT REPORTS 


continued from page 148 


woe 


SMOKE DETECTOR / A self-contained early warning 
fire and smoke detector is offered for residential and 
commercial use. Designed for surface mounting, it 
offers an audible high-frequency alarm, and is UL- 


listed. в Pyrotronics, Cedar Knolls, N.J. 
Circle 308 on inquiry card 


POOL FILTER / This filter and fiberglass tank with 
corrosion-resistant internal overdrain and piping 
provides from 47 gpm to 98 gpm flow, depending 
on pump size. All connections are 175 in. or 2 in. 
in diameter PVC slip joints, depending on tank 


size. ® Seablue Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
Circle 309 on inquiry card 


ARCHITECTURAL INVENTORY SERVICE / A firm's 
specifications, drafting details and plans for com- 
pleted projects are microfilmed, indexed and re- 
turned ready for instant retrieval on 4 by 6 in. 
microfilm cards, called fiche. Indexes are updated 


quarterly. = IDAC, New York City. 
Circle 310 on inquiry card 


New "Champagne" Kalcolor aluminum 


Ask for a sample of our “Champagne.” 

This new shade of Kalcolor archi- 
tectural aluminum is that rare pivotpoint 
color—between light-and-dark, cool- 
ness-and-warmth — around which day- 
light can turn. It makes buildings come 
"alive" with color-change through the 
bright morning. Warm sunset. Cool 
evening. 

Yet for sunfast long life, this mate- 
rial is unsurpassed. 


Kalcolor aluminum has a thick, hard 
anodic coating of integral color uniquely 
resistant to outdoor exposure. The 
exclusive process for producing it— 
developed, patented and licensed by 
Kaiser Aluminum—uses no dyes. 

Already it is the pride of buildings 
worldwide in Gold, Light Amber, Amber, 
Statuary Bronze, three new Grays and 
Black. 

For yoür sample of new “Сһат- 
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pagne"—and locations of approved 
Kalcolor aluminum anodizers—write to 
Architectural Marketing Manager, Room 
2142, Kaiser Center, Oakland, CA 94604. 


See our Aluminum in Architecture catalog in 
Sweet's Architectural File..Index No. 5.1/Ka. 


KAISER 


ALUMINUM 
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You plan an effective interior environment. 
Your client says,"l just got word we have to change..." 
Now you can do it. 


EFFECTIVE 
TODAY 

Here is an effective 
office interior using 
Hauserman floor-to- 
ceiling Ready Wall 
dividers and Divider 
Wall screens. 


Your client's office requirements will almost certainly change. 
Perhaps during design, perhaps during construction, or early 
occupancy or later. But whether now or later, they will change. And 
when they do, his totally flexible office interior will change right along 
with them. His layout is no longer three dimensional: Stiff, stuck to 
fixed heights, widths, lengths. It's four dimensional. 

And Hauserman will help you help him plan in four dimensions, the 
fourth being time. 

And time is on your side, for our business is helping you create 
effective interior environments for 

today and tomorrow. We help you give 


EFFECTIVE 
TOMORROW 

Here, the components 
have been rearranged to 


create an equally your clients the options to manage 
effective, yet entirely change, with software as well as 
new interior. hardware, for maximum productivity. 


Letus show you how. 

Write Department AR-122, 

The E. F. Hauserman Company, 

5711 Grant Ave., Cleveland, O. 44105 
(216) 883-1400. 


with ШӨН ЕСЕ 0816011 time is on your side. 
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RECORD IMPRESSIONS 
A convenient service offering reprints, reports and back issues 


NEW LISTINGS 


NEW LIFE FOR OLD BUILDINGS 58 pgs. 4-color 1.00 copy 
SOLVING TODAY'S CURTAIN WALL PROBLEMS 8 pgs. B&W  .50 per copy 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 16 pgs. 4-color 1.00 per copy 
HOSPITAL PLANNING RESEARCH 18 pgs. 4-color 1.00 per copy 
HOUSING: ONE GOVERNMENT AGENCY 

REACHES FOR GOOD ARCHITECTURE 16 pgs. 4-color 1.00 per copy 
9$) RESORT HOTELS 16 pgs. 4-color 1.00 per copy 


( 


® 


® 


INTERIORS 


@ RECORD INTERIORS of 1971 20 pgs. 4-color .50 per copy 
GD SIX INTERIORS—AUGUST 1971 12 pgs. 4-color .50 per copy 
@) RECORD INTERIORS of 1972 16 pgs. 4-color .50 per copy 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


© CREATING CONSOLIDATED CLINICAL TECHNIQUES SPACES FOR 
AN EXPANDING ROLE IN HEALTH CARE 8 pgs. 4-color .50 per copy 
@ SEALING JOINTS: 1968 SPECIAL REPORT 
8 pgs. 2-color .50 per copy 
@ ARCHITECTURE IN THE 1970's 49 pgs. 2-color 1.00 per copy 
® PLANNING DISCIPLINES FOR AUDIO-VISUAL FACILITIES 
16 pgs. 4-color 1.00 per copy 
@ ROUND TABLE ON ENERGY CONSERVATION THROUGH HIGHER QUALITY BUILDING 
8 pgs. B&W .50 per copy 
&) NEW METHODS FOR EVALUATING 
LIGHTING SYSTEMS 6 pgs. 2-color .50 per copy 


= 


PRACTICAL REFERENCE 


(9 AIR CONDITIONING: A NEW INTERPRETATION 
Updated reports from 1967, 1969, 1970 
64 pgs. 2-color softbound 4.95 per copy 
BACK ISSUES 


RECORD HOUSES 1969—2.00 per copy 
@ RECORD HOUSES 1970—2.00 per copy 
@ RECORD HOUSES 1971—3.25 per copy 


BUILDING TYPE STUDIES 
PREPAID ORDERS ONLY © MUSEUMS 16 pgs. 4-color .50 per copy 
ENEMY © (9 DESIGN FOR MERCHANDISING 16 pgs. 1.00 per copy 
(9 AIRPORTS 16 pgs. B&W 1.00 per copy 


Record Impressions 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD ode ® 


2) 
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4 
| 
| 
E Е І 
1221 Avenue of ће Americas ® & | ® CORRECTIONAL ARCHITECTURE 16 pgs. 2-color .50 per copy 
ке E NOR @ & | — @ CAMPUS DESIGN FOR SUCF—AN ANALYSIS OF EXCELLEN 
Att. Joseph R. Wunk = З ES GN FO —AN ANAL CELLENCE 
ш سے‎ @) 1 24 pgs. 2-color 1.00 per copy 
No. of copies @ 62) 1 
c = | ® BUILDING FOR А BROAD SPECTRUM OF HEALTH CARE 
(3) (9) @ (63) 
= 1 16 pgs. B&W 1.00 per copy 
0 (io) @ G) | 
© @ D ® | ® URBAN HOUSING: 30 pgs. 2-color 1.00 per copy 
© ® ® @ і &) LOW-INCOME HOUSING 16 pgs. 4-color 1.00 per copy 
® 3 3 e 1 &) HOSPITALS 16 pgs. 4-color 1.00 рег copy 
[> ove 
Кей ку check CI Money. он Hor $ | ®© 5 CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS 14 pgs. B&W .50 per copy 
ip ideis etis | @ DESIGN FOR A VARIETY OF CAMPUS LIFESTYLES 
NAME | 18 pgs. 4-color .50 per copy 
FIRM - 2) SHOPPING MALLS IN SUBURBIA 16 pgs. 4-color 1.00 per copy 
ADDRESS | @ SUBURBAN OFFICE BUILDINGS 16 pgs. 4-color 1.00 per copy 
| 
CITY/STATE ZIP | 
valid through 2/28/73 12-72 
| 


solutions to li jh ing | prob lems.. 


® 


a Hubbell specialty! 


Involvement in every phase of a lighting system is what you get from 
the Hubbell Lighting Division. Typical of this involvement is the modern 
lighting installation at Chicago's Sportsman's Park race track. 

This unique, new lighting system features the Hubbell Series 6000 
floodlights, which make Sportsman's Park the nation's best lighted track 
using the metal halide light source. 


During the entire planning, installation, aiming and testing, a Hubbell 
Lighting Specialist assisted engineering and contracting personnel to 
assure fool-proof performance and the best lighting results. For more 
details, contact your authorized Hubbell Lighting Distributor or write us 
direct. All you've got to lose is a lot of darkness. 


HUBBELL .. . lighting innovations to believe in. — 


HUBBELL lighting division 


™ 


Lighting Division HARVEY HUBBELL INCORPORATED 2700 West Roosevelt Road, Broadview, Illinois 60153 
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"Carpet of Antron gives us 


S. S. Kresge Company, International Headquarters, Troy, Michigan 
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a look we know will last? 


resistant pile fiber 

to stand up to heavy, 
daily traffic. Resilient 
“Antron” readily 
meets this test. 


for high-traffic 
commercial Carpet. wear in level-loop carpets after equal exposure. 
It has no equivalent in long-term appearance retention. 


For the new International Headquarters of S. S. Kresge 
Company, Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Associates, Inc., 
architects and engineers, specified carpet made with 
pile of Antron* nylon. 


Reason for choosing carpet of “Antron”: the 


combination of “looks and life." It has the ability to 
retain its original appearance longer than carpet of 
other fibers. And, being nylon, it wears exceptionally 
well (see simulated stair-edge test results). 


The lightscattering structure of “Antron” 


minimizes the appearance of soil. Concentrated spots 
tend to even out and blend with the overall color and 
texture of the carpet. Maintenance costs are minimized 
by the need for fewer wet cleanings than with carpet of 
other fibers. And, even after repeated shampooings, 
carpet of *Antron" returns remarkably close to its 
original appearance. 


This glue down installation required a crush 


i 2? ACRYLIC E ANTRON® 
Specify * Antron (35 oz./yd.*) ^ (25 oz./yd.*) 


Abrasion test on simulated stair edges shows pile 


For more details, write Du Pont, Contract 


Specialist, Room 105AR, Centre Road Building, 
Wilmington, Delaware 19898. 
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How “Antron” hides soil. This cross- 
section magnified 1000X shows the four 
F symmetrically located interior voids 

j that run through each filament. They 
scatter light like the facets of a 
diamond to minimize the appearance 
of soil, with little loss of color 

clarity and luster. 


*Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 
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Laundry needs—in terms of type 
of equipment and provision for 
flexibility—have changed 
dramatically. New synthetic 
fabrics and rising labor costs have 
called for new kinds of 
equipment, greater degrees of 
automation—and the adaptability 
of both to changes in the size 
and sort of work loads. 

In planning laundries to meet 
these conditions, you can count 
on uniquely qualified help from 
American. 

Our credentials—over and above 
our long experience—include 

the industry's most extensive 
R&D program and 
the new and 


improved process machinery that 
it has produced— machinery that is 
now proving itself in the “new” 


n an up-to-date laundry that stays up-to-date. 


laundry operations of today. 

For dependable help in planning 
up-to-date laundries—that stay 
up-to-date—call on American. 
We can help you with complete 
floor plans, equipment 
recommendations, flow diagrams, 
capacity and personnel data— 
anything you need to provide 
the most efficient 
facility for the 
purpose. 


Tomorrow's equipment is ready 
today at American. 


The American Modular Industrial Drycleaning 
System 


The American Slant Line Washer 


The 6044 Cascadex Washer/Extractor 

The Super Thermatic Drying and Conditioning 
Tumbler 

The Tru-Feed Spreader Feeder 

The Foltronic Primary Folder 

The Trumatic II Primary Folder 

The Trumatic Cross Folder 

The Formatic Steam Finisher 

The Formatic Wet System Finisher 


€ ШИША 
merican 3; 
American Laundry Machinery Industries 
5050 Section Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 45212 
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Movable Kwik-Wall 
creates a beautiful look of permanency 
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Over 1500 Decorator Facings to 
select from to give your decor the 
look of permanence. Chalkboard, 
chalk trays, corkboard finishes 
available, in addition to pass- 
doors with cylinder locks. 


Add flexibility and usability to your room space with 
Kwik-Wall, the movable wall partitions featuring qualities 
of a permanent wall...attractiveness, durability, sound 
control. The solid construction of Kwik-Wall makes each area 
it divides a separate room in the strictest sense of the word. 
Impressively designed, Kwik-Wall adapts to blend with any 
design motif, beautifully. 


Portable Kwik-Wall (left) requires no 
tracks on ceilings or floors. Free-stand- 
ing panels can be stored anywhere, 
easily rolled into 


One-Hand Locking Operation, insert 
crank and give a half-turn; spring- 
loaded top rail expands firmly against 
ceiling, forming effective sound seals 
around each panel perimeter. 


position on optional 
retractable wheels. 
Select 1-3/4” stand- — : 
ard or 2-1/4" deluxe s the permanent look in movable walls 


: Kwik-Wall * Company, Dept. 22 
| P.O. Box 3267, Springfield, Illinois 62708 
ڪڪ‎ аа 5 Ес Бана 


—— Title 

; | Firm 
Send for Addres 
Free Color "Wv/State 
Bracke City/State 


Kwik-Wall. 


Track-Mounted 

Kwik-Wall glides 
with ease on inconspicuous ceiling 
tracks; needs no floor guides or rollers. 
Pocket doors provide complete, coordi- 
nated concealment of panel storage. 
2-1/4” deluxe or 3" master thickness. 
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eeMy two-man 
painting team 
covered 

12 apartments 


in 3 hours with 
Hide-A-Spray "99 


The Project: 

Meadowland Apartments 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Ten 12-apartment units. 
Developer & General Contractor: 


Lloyd Construction Co., Mankato, Minn. 


Architects: Koch Hazzard Associates, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


D 


L 


INDUSTRIES 
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Robert Friessen, Partner 
Preferred Painters, Inc. 
308 West Lotta Street 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


For Painting Contractor Bob Friessen, 
and for the Developer and General 
Contractor, and the Project Owner, 
Hide-A-Spray High Build Interior 
Flat Latex Paint was the answer at 
the Meadowland Apartments. 
According to Mr. Friessen, "The 
Hide-A-Spray Coating covered 
interior surfaces in one 8-10 mil wet 
coat at a rate of one to one and a 
half gallons per minute, without 
priming, ghosting or sag. Taped and 
spackled joints in the drywall con- 
struction disappeared in one pass 
of the airless spray gun. And, it 
dried uniformly to a 4-mil dry coat 
in just two hours. It would have 
required 150 hours for two men 
with brush and roller to do the 
same 12 apartments, using con- 
ventional paint." 


Hide-A-Spray Latex paint completely 
covered taped and spackled joints in dry- 
wall in one pass of the airless gun. 
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Painting contractors and builders 
everywhere are turning to Hide-A- 
Spray High Build Interior Flat Latex 
as the top quality, competitively 
priced, airless spray paint system 
that provides maximum coverage, 
saves time and money, and returns 
a handsome profit. Cover yourself 
with the facts by writing PPG 
Industries, One Gateway Center, 
3W, Pittsburgh, Penna. 15222. 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


Incidental marks and dirt came off quickly 
and easily with a damp cloth. 


Hide-A-Spray paint dried in two hours. 
Contractor installed cabinets and floor 
covering the same day. Walter Scharfe, 
left, Job Superintendent for Lloyd Con- 
struction, commented, "Conventional two- 
coat paints would have meant a week's 
time between painting and any such in- 
stallation." PPG Paint Center Manager, 
Eugene Lee, is shown at right. 


Where ZINC 
guards the 
Coast Guard 
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Design Specifications by Design Branch, 


Civil Engineering Division, U. S. Coast The Coast Guard's own designers took the “drab” out and zinc will keep 
Guard. Concrete Panels by Southern 2 : R age > 

Block & Pipe Div, Lone Star Industries, the rust out of this beautiful new concept in military quarters. [] This 
m handsome building is the new U. S. Coast Guard Barracks at the Eliza- 


beth City, N. C. Air Station. The zinc is on the galvanized steel reinforc- 
ing rods below the surface of the 237 precast concrete panels used for 
both interior and exterior walls. Galvanized steel was specified because 
of its proven ability to prevent subsurface rust which could cause stain- 
ing, cracking and spalling of the concrete surface. [) While the use of 
galvanized re-bar is especially important in marine environments, it is 
also specified in inland locations to protect against general moisture 
and other corrosive atmospheres. [_] Used in concrete or as a separate 
material, galvanized steel provides the most practical combination of 
strength, corrosion-resistance and economy. 


& 
MINERALS CORPORATION 250 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017, Tel. (212) 953-5000 


ZN-534 


BEEN. oue isa: 
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We just 
know a lot of 


ways to make 
good use 
of it— 


Like indoor/outdoor pool enclosures 
for year-round swimmi _ike custom 
skylights for malls, recreation areas, 
foyers...Like horticulturally correct en- 
vironments for teaching and research. 


See us in Sweet's 


ICKES-BRAUN GLASSHOUSES, INC. 
P. О. Box 147, Deerfield, IIl. 60015 


Representatives in principal cities. 
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OFFICE LITERATURE 


MAKE-UP HEATERS / Type GMA direct-fired gas 
make-up heaters are available in 21 sizes from 6,000 
to 50,000 cfm to deliver air at any temperature rise 
from 20 to 130 degrees F. Units are packaged with 
burner, automatic control system, safety devices and 
protected with a weather-resistant acrylic finish. An 
8-page bulletin describes the line. = ILG Indus- 
tries, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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PERFORMANCE TESTS FOR STEEL DOORS / A 
series of performance tests are available, covering 
recommended minimum acceptance values for steel 
doors, frames, anchors, hinge reinforcings and exit 
device reinforcings. Also included are thermal 
acoustical water resistance tests ® Steel Door In- 
stitute, Cleveland, O.* 
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PANEL AND LAP SIDINGS / Two data sheets on 
the company’s panel and lap sidings are offered, 
with architectural specifications and detailed infor- 
mation given for hardboard products which dupli- 
cate the textured surface of roughsawn natural 
woods * Forest Fiber Products, Forest Grove, Ore. 
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CABINET FAN DATA / This bulletin includes per- 
formance tables, dimensions and typical layout 
views on two large capacity cabinet fans offered by 
the company. * Penn Ventilator Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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COFFEE BREWERS / A 4-page specification guide 
describes the company's most popular coffee 
brewers, detailing product features, industry ap- 
provals, typical specifications and dimensional 


drawings. * Bunn-o-matic Corp., Springfield, Ill. 
Circle 404 on inquiry card 


COMPUTER DESIGN SYSTEM / The ARK Il is a 
computer-aided design system developed by an ar- 
chitectural firm to work on a full range of archi- 
tectural design problems from program definition to 
specifications. The system, described in a detailed 
brochure, includes programs. * Decision Graphics, 


Boston, Mass. 
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JOINT TREATMENT GUIDE / An 8-page brochure 
provides data for use in selecting and specifying 
gypsum drywall finishing systems. The guide de- 
scribes various kinds of joint treatment compounds, 
their compatibility and the merits of hand and ma- 
chine application. = United States Gypsum Co., 
Chicago, III.* 
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DIRECT-FIRED MAKE-UP HEATERS / The com- 
pany's Therm-O-Thrift line is documented in a bro- 
chure providing specifications, blower selection 
Charts, standard piping schematics and dimensional 
data. The line is designed as standardized, limited- 
option heaters for economical make-up air in many 
applications where gas capacity is limited. = 
Weather-Rite, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
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ROLLFILM DUPLICATOR / A 4-page brochure on 
the company's 16/35 rollfilm duplicator focuses on 
the product's high-speed (up to 80 fpm) and high 
resolution capabilities. » GAF Corp., New York City. 
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more literature on page 196 


* Additional product intormation in Sweet's 
Architectural File 


ADVERTISEMENT 


FOR THE RECORD 


CHARLES A. LINDBERG 
comments on Plastic 
Laminated Cabinetry... 
what architects 

should know about it 


When ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
conducted a survey among architects 
to learn more about plastic laminate 
specification practices and preferences, 
some interesting facts were uncovered. 
One example: 60.9% of the respondents 
said they were specifying more plastic 
laminates than they had five years ago. 


The trend toward specification of 
plastic laminated products for public 
building interiors became inevitable 
when laminates proved they could be 
tough and yet, handsome, as counter 
top surfaces. Since then, high pressure 
plastic laminates have earned universal 
respect as an all encompassing surfacing 
material par excellence for all types 
of cabinetry and furniture. 


In addition, they provide unlimit- 
ed design flexibility. Wood grain pat- 
terns... mind lifting colors . . . quiet 
colors . . . abstract designs . . . the 
range is wide open to the imagination 
and environmental requirements. They 
have remarkable resistance to stains, 
heat, moisture, chemicals, and scratch- 
es which make them ideal surfaces for 
cabinetry in health care institutions, 
schools, apartment kitchens, or in any 
other buildings that are subjected to 
hard use. 


Unfortunately, the survey indicat- 
ed that some architects are not being 
supplied with the type of information 
to properly specify plastic laminated 
casework. | refer you to National In- 
dustries Division of AVM of Maryland, 
Inc., at Midway Industrial Park, Oden- 
ton, Md. 21113. As pioneers in the 
art of plastic lamination they are well 
qualified to answer your questions. 


EERE 


Vice President — Institutional Sales 
AVM of Maryland, Inc. 
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— Seacrest: 
new deep-sea 
texture in 


acoustical ceilings 


Now! Large Module ACOUSTONE* 
Panels bring new design excitement 
to ceilings. Like a whitecapped sea, our 
new Seacrest pattern gives a look of 
sweeping expansiveness. And ACOUS- 
TONE mineral fiber panels soak up sound 
to .82 NRC. Bring a hush to the busiest rooms. 
Provide high fire resistance, high light reflec- 
tance. In 2 x 2’ as well as 2 x 4’ modules. 
And foil-backed ACOUSTONE 
boosts air conditioning effi- 
ciency, keeps ceilings 
^ \ cleaner.Consider the тапу 
ا‎ nd A “a advantages of Seacrest. 
рага ГИ). See your U.S.G. Repre- 
sentative or write to us at 
101 South Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606, 
Dept.AR-122. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM || 
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for design, flexibility, 
service 
indoor 
automation 


NORTON® AUTOMATIC 
DOOR OPERATOR SYSTEMS 


TRANSOM MOUNTED 
OPERATORS (SERIES 2000) 


Here’s an unobtrusive, self-contained 
package; designed to be attractive in any 
location, styled to compliment any decor. 
Single units are contained in a smart, 
clean, aluminum housing. Double doors 
can be accommodated with two units 
mounted individually, or two units in a 
single housing. All installations are a 
pleasing addition to your overall design. 


Here's reliable electro-hydraulic door 
automation that's easily installed on both 
new or existing construction. Ideal as a 
replacement for faulty in-floor operators. 
Or, they can be applied with surprising 
simplicity to any existing door. And, of 
course, all control schemes are available; 
for single or multiple door, one-way, or 
dual traffic. 


Service is simple and always available. A 
replacement operator can be mounted in 
place in minutes to get your door back in 
action. And, the Norton Service 
Organization is nationwide, only a phone 
call away. Installation and service 
personnel are under direct factory 
supervision to assure you prompt, 
satisfactory work. 


OVERHEAD CONCEALED SLIDEAWAY SLIDING 
OPERATORS (SERIES 4000) OPERATORS (SERIES 5000 & 9000) 


For complete concealment in the smallest For the safety and space saving of side slid- 
transom header; only 5" of height and 4" of ing doors. Available in separate or simulta- 
depth. Fits easily into most manufacturer's neous operating, single or double doors; all 
headers; can be supplied already assembled types of controls systems. Also, available as 


into the header tube. complete entrance packages. 
n For complete details, contact your Norton Representative 
m e or Eaton Corporation, Lock and Hardware Division, 


Norton Marketing Department, Box 25288, Charlotte, 


Security Products North Carolina 28212. 
& Systems 


1193 C 
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We “Wrote the Book” 


on Dock Design. 


Everything you move in or out of your plant, warehouse, 
or terminal moves across the loading dock. Today's 
competition, rising labor costs, and safety considera- 
tions place critical demands on your dock operation. 


To help you achieve a safe, efficient dock, Kelley Com- 
pany offers the services of one of 350 trained dock 
specialists. He will work with you, your personnel, 
architect and contractor. And he will assume complete 
responsibility for the dock layout, equipment recom- 
mendation, its installation and operation. 


K ELLEY 


Our 350 
Dock Specialists 
put it into practice 


It's the kind of total responsibility you expect from the 
people who "wrote-the-book" on Dock Design, and 
who manufacture and install more permanent dock- 
boards than anyone else in the world. 


So if you're building, remodeling, or simply concerned 
about your present dock operation, ask for this free, 
no obligation consultation service. Just contact the 
"responsible" dockboard people. 

Kelley Company, Inc. 

6768 North Teutonia Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53209 
Phone: (414) 352-1000 Telex: 26-661 
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AME Paragon offers you 
over 1000 different ways to 


ran 


You can specify most every type of time 
control for industrial, commercial and 
municipal heating, cooling, air conditioning 
and lighting jobs from a single source. AMF 
Paragon. With full-line availability from the 
industry’s largest network of stocking 
distributors. 

Everything from standard 24-hour and 
7-day time controls to momentary contact, 
photo-initiated, and program instrument 
models . . . photocells . . . contactors. . . 
carry-overs, and special enclosures. Even 
specialty time controls for security and 
environmental needs. 


solve your control problems... 


And, to provide optimum on-the-job 
performance, many AMF Paragon controls 
feature an exclusive slider bar switch 
mechanism for positive “make and break” 
contact, lubricated-for-life motors, dial 
clutches for a positive cycle check, and 
molded pheonolic terminal boards. 

So, when time controls are part of your 
specification—look to AMF Paragon. The 
complete control source. If you don't have our 
full-line catalog, write or call, today, 
АМЕ Paragon, 1600 12th Street, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 54241. 
(414) 793-1161 


AME 
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ANSI—Z97 
APPROVED 


Plexiglas acrylic sheet 

ets requirements for 

a safe — material as 

i: : + define merican Na- 
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Top: Ocean House Apartments, Architects 
Photographer: Thomas A. Abels 


Donald Sandy, Jr. and James A. Babcock 


Above: House in Lincoln, Mass. Architects: Joseph Maybank and Arthur Cohen 
Photographer: Nick Wheeler 


Left: Meadgate Condominiums. Architects: Allen Moore, Jr., John B. Rogers and 
James M. McConnell. Photographer: Carol Rankin 


Right: House in Huntington Bay, N.Y. Architect: Richard Henderson 
Photographer: William Maris 
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COMING IN MID-MAY... ыш О. ч ай E. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD'S IDEA E ж. 3 
ANNUAL OF THE HOUSING FIELD = a XT. 


According to F. W. Dodge, the years 1971-1975 will 
be housing's biggest five-year boom since the '50's. 
During that time more than 11 million housing units 
will be built. 

In mid-May Architectural Record's Record Houses 
and Apartments of 1973 offers a timely opportunity 
{ог manufacturers of quality building products to 
exert year-in and year-out influence on those archi- 
tects and builders who are at the forefront of the 
continuing housing boom. It will reach all major 
groups of specifiers and buyers in this market: 

• over 42,000 architects and engineers who are veri- 
fiably responsible for 87 per cent of the dollar volume 
of all architect-planned residential building. 

e 20,000 of the nation's foremost builders qualified 
by Sweet's on the basis of annual building activity to 
receive the Light Construction File. 

• 4-5,000 leading interior design offices qualified by 
Sweet's to receive the Interior Design File. 

„ in addition, bonus bookstore distribution to an 
influential segment of the house building and buying 
public. 

Record Houses and Apartments offers its adver- 
tisers a unique advantage: 

The issue has the longest working life of any issue 
of any architectural magazine! Architects refer to it 
five, ten, even fifteen years after publication. 

Don't miss it! Closing date: April 15. 
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Thermal Snow Melters 
...the economical answer 
to snow disposal. 


Haulage rates keep spiralling upward. 

Increased urbanization pushes snow dumping areas 
out further and further . . . actually eliminates many! 
More and more shopping centre owners, parking lot 
operators and municipalities are realizing that Thermal 
Snow Melters are the economical, efficient answer. . . 
whether the capacity be 5 tons an hour or right up to 
the 1,120 tons of snow per hour unit. 


A recent Thermal 
Snow Melter instal- 
lation is this 1,120 
ton per hour unit in 
Quebec City. Cap- 
able of handling 

up to 200 truck- 
loads of ice and 
snow per hour, this 
unit increases the 
municipality's total 
Thermal Snow Mel- 
ter capability to 
2,850 tons per hour. 


Capable of melting 
up to 8 tons of 
snow per hour, the 
Model 8-SG Ther- 
mal Snow Melter is 
ideal for installation 
on the top decks of 
multi-level parking 
garages and smal- 
ler parking lots 
Such as those of 
banks and neigh- 
bourhood shopping 
centres. It is design- 
ed for use with areas 
of from 15,000 to 
20,000 square feet. 


The Model 8-SG is gas-fired. It is also available as the 
Model 5-SO with oil-firing. 

Thermal Snow Melters are available in a wide range of 
both stationary and mobile sizes to meet your needs. 
Full details are contained in Bulletin No. 144 


For further information write to: 
«yı TREGAN [NG 
fAV P.O. Box 500, Conshohocken, PA 19428, (215) 825-2484 
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The most comprehensive indus- 
trial door catalog ever issued! 
Contains descriptions, specifica- 
tions and diagrams of power-oper- 


ated and manual, single and 
double-horizontal sliding, bifold, 
vertical sliding and double-swinging 
industrial doors for the control 

of traffic, handling of 
materialand the 

elimination of drafts 

and noise. 


Write or call for 
your FREE copy now! 


Dept. AR-12 69 Myrtle St. 
Cranford, N. J. (201) 272-5100 
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Its a matter 
of life 
and breath. 


Give more to 
Christmas Seals. 


Fight emphysema, tuberculosis, air pollution 


Space contributed by the publisher as a public service 


The Detter way: 
Emergency lighting that can't be seen. 


Theirs Ours 


Reception area - First National Bank of Atlanta 


The Lithonia Emergency Lighting System is the better way because it's hidden in the 
fluorescent fixtures you select for general lighting. It doesn't detract from the 
beauty of your room. It’s better because in any type power failure it instantly switches 
to a self-contained power source, providing over 90 minutes of soft, general 
lighting. And the Lithonia way is the better way because we use sealed, rechargeable 
nicad batteries which require no maintenance, and which are unconditionally 
guaranteed for five years. See us in Sweets or call us collect (404-483-8731). We'll show 
you our ten minute film and give you a copy of the Lithonia Emergency 


Lighting Applications Manual. There's no better way than the Lithonia way. 


Specify Lithonia. Now, More Than Ever, 
Your Best Value in Lighting. 


: EE 
Lithonia A DIVISION OF NATIONAL SERVICE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
[die шаа ens eter rester ii 
BOX A O CONYERS, GEORGIA 30207 О 404/483-8731 
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Books from McGraw-Hill 


on today's architecture 


SYMBOL SOURCEBOOK: An Authoritative Guide 
to International Graphic Symbols 


By HENRY DREYFUSS. This handbook, compiled by the 
world's foremost industrial designer, is the first single 
reference to graphic symbols used internationally in busi- 
ness, industry, the sciences, and in all walks of life. Valu- 
able in symbol identification, design, and standardization, 
the book includes symbols used in Architecture, Business, 
Communications, Engineering, Handling of Goods, Manu- 
facturing, Mathematics, Physics, Safety, Traffic, many other 
fields. 

320 pages, illustrated, $28.50 


MODEL BUILDING FOR ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


By JOHN TAYLOR, AIA. This step-by-step working guide 
shows you how to build professional models of your 
architectural, engineering, and interior designs with mini- 
mum effort and expense. Photographs, drawings, diagrams, 
and plans demonstrate the steps to follow and the materials 
to use (including many new materials and synthetics.) It 
also shows how to represent a large number of traditional 
and contemporary building materials and effects. 

160 pages, 185 illustrations, $14.75 


MANUAL OF BUILT-UP ROOF SYSTEMS 


By C. W. GRIFFIN for the American Institute of Architects. 
This volume discusses in detail each of the built-up roofing 
components: structural deck, vapor barrier, thermal insula- 
tion, membrane (including the new elastomeric membrane 
materials), and flashing. It reports the latest views on 
vapor barriers and examines new roofing specifications 
using coated base sheets. Focusing primarily on conven- 
tional built-up, multiply, felt-and-bituminous roofs, the book 
consolidates much vital information in convenient form. 

256 pages, illustrated, $14.50 


ARCHITECTURAL DELINEATION 
A Photographic Approach to Presentation 


By ERNEST E. BURDEN. This book shows you how to use 
photography—right at your drawing board, workbench, and 
in the field—to depict architectural projects in true perspec- 
tive and to create an authentic relationship between pro- 
posed buildings and their surrounding environment. In 
easy-to-follow fashion, the author shows the actual work- 
ings of the photographic system and gives practical, proven 
solutions to every problem you might encounter. 

288 pages, illustrated, $18.50 


JOINT VENTURES FOR ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


By DAVID R. DIBNER. Written primarily for architects, en- 
gineers, and contractors, this book discusses the do's and 
don'ts of temporary partnerships (generally called joint 
ventures) which are undertaken by several firms who are, 
individually, too small to take on a particular project by 
themselves. The book describes the relationships involved 
in this type of organization and discusses the advantages 
(and pitfalls) of joint ventures. 

192 pages, $16.50 


ENVIRONMENTAL ACOUSTICS 


By LESLIE L. DOELLE. Created for professionals who are 
not experts in sound or noise control, this guide shows how 
everyday acoustic problems can be solved in practice. 
Keeping mathematics and physical details to a minimum, 
the book details simple, practical applications, with refer- 
ences to actual installations. The coverage ranges from 
basic principles and “how-to” information to follow-through 
procedures in actual construction. 

288 pages, over 200 illustrations, $18.50 
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ANATOMY OF A PARK 


By ALBERT J. RUTLEDGE, ASLA. This lively book presents 
a practical and analytical discussion of the essentials of 
good park design. It presents a system for evaluating the 
worth of a park design plan and a broad-scaled view of 
design criteria based upon behaviorial science findings, 
relating to people's needs, both aesthetic and functional. 

180 pages, 150 illustrations, $15.95 


BETTER BUILDINGS FOR THE AGED 


By JOSEPH D. WEISS, AIA. Here is the most timely and 
valuable book ever published on housing for the aged. It 
contains 77 successful, idea-packed designs for nursing 
homes and residences for the elderly by pace-setting archi- 
tects in the United States, Canada, and Europe. Written by 
one of the nation's leading authorities on the subject, the 
book provides a practical guide on why, how, when, and 
what to build. A treasure-trove of photographs, renderings, 
site plans, and floor plans are included. 

288 pages, 625 illustrations, $22.50 


HOSPITAL MODERNIZATION AND EXPANSION 


By E. TODD WHEELER. Written by the architect whose in- 
novations in hospital planning and construction have won 
him international recognition, this book describes methods, 
both analytcal and creative, by which the problems of ex- 
panding and modernizing hospital facilities can be suc- 
cessfully attacked. This master guide covers every step 
from the initial survey of needs to actual construction and 


equipment requirements. 
288 pages, illustrated, $22.50 


TOTAL DESIGN: Architecture of Welton Becket 
& Associates 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY HUNT, JR., FAIA. This book de- 
scribes the philosophy and inner workings of a well-known 
architectural firm that, over the years, has developed a sys- 
tem of defining its client's needs and then imaginatively 
and creatively fulfilling those needs by following the “Total 
Design” concept. The author discusses and visually dem- 
onstrates how all aspects of architecture (1.е., program- 
ming, design, engineering, production, interior design, etc.) 
are effectively coordinated and handled. 

244 pages, 546 illustrations (62 in color), $22.50 


—— — — 10 Days’ Free Examination — — — — 


Architectural Record 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 


Send me the following book(s) for 10 days' examination. | will 
either remit—plus local tax, postage, and handling costs—or return 
book(s) within 10 days. (Remit in full with Coupon, plus local tax, 
and McGraw-Hill pays postage and handling costs.) 


О 17837-2 — Symbol Sourcebook ..................... $28.50 
—] 62938-2 — Model Building for Architects and 
Ееее Сс; cst arriere A 14.75 
01489-2 — Manual of Built-Up Roof Systems .......... 14.50 
_| 08924-8 — Architectural Delineation ................. 18.50 
16760-5 — Joint Ventures for Architects 
I GM ERGIRNS Loue ES 16.50 
LJ] 17342-7 — Environmental Acoustics ................. 18.50 
54347-X — Anatomy of a Park ...................... 15.95 
LJ] 69071-5 — Better Buildings for the ‚шей ы c o in 22.50 
.] 69520-2 — Hospital Modernization and Expansion ..... 22.50 
31296-2 — Total Design SS «ic 5 c eso LL 22.50 
Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 23 AR 


Order good only in the U.S. and subject to acceptance by McGraw-Hill. 


a CLEVELAND STATE UNIVERSITY (Library and Faculty Tower) 
Cleveland, Ohio. Architect: Outcalt Guenther Partners, Cleveland. 
General Contractors: (Joint Venture others Construction Co., 
of Birmingham; William Passalacqua, i ‚ of Cleveland. 

Precast Producer: Marietta Concrete Company, Marietta, Ohio. (Precast 
Units of Medusa White mixed with umber pigment). 


ш MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 1 О., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Architects: Nowicki and Polillo o gers & Higgins, 
New York City, New York. 5: ciates, 
Philadelphia. Robert Rosenwasser, ; . General 
Contractor: E. Frankel Enterprises, 

Formigli Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E ADDISO RE, Cleveland, Ohio (Building system). 
Architect: Bar Assoc., Akron, Ohio. Developer an 
Contractor: O Joint Venture); Tom-Rob Inc., Cleveland; 
Dillon Co., Akron, Ohio. s oducer: Sidley Precast Inc., 
Thompson, Ohio. (Medusa and Cement - buff shade). 
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When You $pecify Terrazzo, 


More than half a million square feet of this 
lustrous terrazzo was sealed and finished with 
Onex-Seal Il in accordance with specifications 
in the Hillyard Uniform Numbered File— 
Division 9. 


Onex-Seal |! is a buffing seal—finish of the 
type recommended by the National Terrazzo 


Mosaic Association for Portland and Oxychlo- 
ride Terrazzo in all colors (even white). 


It insures that Portland and thin set terrazzo 
floors are properly sealed for protection and 
finished for beauty. Sealing guards against 
penetration of dirt and stains while enhancing 
the natural beauty of all colors, even white. It 
prevents efflorescence, produces a hard non- 
flaking, slip resistant mirror finish. 


To insure that any floor will continue to live 
up to the standards you specify, call on a trained 
Hillyard Architectural Consultant to recommend 
correct finish and maintenance programs. 


To Gates 678910 


Specify Hillyard Onex-Seal Il” 


See our specifications manual in Sweet's and 
write for Uniform Numbered Files for every type 


of floor. 
HILLYARD 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI U.S.A. 
Totowa, N.J. San Jose, Calif 
Minneapolis, Minn. Dallas, Tex 


Boston, Mass 
IN CANADA: Calgary. Alberta 
London. Ontario 
The most widely recommended and 
approved treatments for every surface 


SINCE 1907 


Houston International Airport Houston, Texas 


Architects: Golemon & Rolfe, Houston; 
Pierce & Pierce, Houston 
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new embossed prefinished door facings from Masonite Corporation 


Ft 


now available from leading door manufacturers 


Legacy virtually duplicates the look and feel of 
natural wood. Born of a unique new technology 
developed by Masonite, Legacy captures the image 
of nature in hardboard. The closer you get, the 
better Legacy looks. 


New naturalistic texture. Legacy has the natural 
texture of wood. And not by accident. The texture 
embossed into Legacy facings is that of a natural 
planked wood surface. It won't scratch off. 


Deep-rooted durability. Mar-resistant Legacy is 
superior to prefinished luaun, printed hardboards, 
and even birch veneers—it won't split, splinter, 
crack or check. The substrate is original Masonite 
hardboard, 5096 again as dense as natural wood. 
Which helps explain Legacy's high dimensional 
stability and great structural strength. 


No repetitious pattern. If you lined up five doors 
made with new Legacy, no two would look alike— 


just as in nature. Legacy shares this unusal indi- 
viduality only with natural wood surfaces. 


Rich oak and walnut tone finishes. (Walnut is shown 
at the right above.) Tough, factory applied finishes 
in beautiful wood tones need no further finishing. 


Value: more than you pay for. Legacy offers you a 
unique new option in selecting residential and 
commercial doors. Added value your-customers 
will immediately recognize. And the cost is only 
slightly higher than the common door facings you 
are currently using. 


Send for your free Legacy sample. Write Masonite 
Corporation, 29 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 60606. We'll speed you a sample to see, feel 
and compare with other door facings. Along with a 
list of door manufacturers currently offering Legacy. 


"Legacy is a trademark of Masonite Corporation 
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mirroring nature's textures 


MASONITE 


CORPORATION 
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RIVERFRONT STADIUM BUSCH MEMORIAL STADIUM 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 45 all-climate, St. Louis, Mo. 50 all-climate, 
frost-proof wall fountains with frost-proof wall fountains of 
stainless steel receptors. porcelain-enameled cast iron. 


SCHAEFFER STADIUM THE ASTRODOME 


Boston, Mass..20 all-climate, Houston, Texas. Complete mix 
frost-proof wall fountains of of Halsey Taylor products. 
fiberglass in color blue. 


RUGGED PERFORMER... 


Whether you're planning something for the pro circuit or something 
more modest for the sandlots, be sure to specify Halsey Taylor — 
the preferred name in stadiums and sports arenas throughout 
the nation. 

Complete line of rugged, dependable drinking water equipment 
includes models for indoors or out-of-doors. Frost-proof, extra- 
large capacity, and vandal-resistant models available. Write for 
complete information. 


HALSEY TAYLOR DIVISION, 1560 Thomas Rd., Warren, Oh. 44481. 
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KING-SEELEY 057° THERMOS CO 


OFFICE LITERATURE 


continued from page 182 


PARKING LOT EQUIPMENT / А 16-page, illustrated 
booklet contains tested and proven designs for park- 
ing lots, as well as available equipment, including 
solid-state parking gates, magnetic card-key entry 
and exit devices and computing ticket equip- 
ment. = Coin Handling Div., Keene Corp., Chi 


cago, Ill 
Circle 409 on inquiry card 


REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS / A complete line of 
custom refrigeration systems with fiberglass “Turtle” 
covers for the condensing units is offered in a wide 
range of capacities. The systems are unitized on steel 
bases, completely wired and have refrigerant lines 
pre-charged. в  Kooling, Inc., Henderson, Tex. 
Circle 410 on inquiry card 


OUTDOOR LIGHTING / A 72-page catalog entitled 
"Outdoor Lighting Systems—Designer's and Buyer's 
Guide” illustrates many roadway and area lighting 
systems, using HID, mercury, metal halide and Lu- 
calox lamps. The publication takes a consistent, 
easy-to-use approach to assist in designing applica- 
tions that use decorative, floodlight, roadway and 
special area luminaires, poles and brackets. Gen- 


eral Electric Co., Hendersonville, N.C 
Circle 411 on inquiry card 


* 


ROLLED METAL SHAPES / An enlarged, second 
edition 88-page catalog showing rolled metal shapes 
and welded alloy tubing includes actual-size illus- 
trations that are traceable for drafting and design 
purposes. In addition to the standard offerings, the 
company produces custom shapes. * Teledyne 


Forming, Eklhart, Ind 
Circle 412 on inquiry card 


BEARING PLATES / Long-lasting, inexpensive, self- 
lubricating bearing plates for structural members are 
described in a 4-page illustrated bulletin, including 
a list of applications from bridge supports to roof 
members. The bearing plates are constructed of a 
thin sheet of sintered bronze bonded to a heavy steel 
backing plate for strength. = Beeco Products Co., 
Fort Washington, Pa 


Circle 413 on inquiry card 


SAFETY GRATING / A revised 64-page catalog of 
standard and custom safety gratings, mats, stairs, 
platforms, ladders and other industrial work aids has 
been issued by the producer. The catalog was 
prepared to assist in implementing the new OSHA 
safety requirements. * Bustin Industrial Products 
Inc., Dover, N.] 


Circle 414 on inquiry card 


FRESH AIR HEATERS / A line of direct-fired gas fresh 
air heaters is described in a bulletin including typical 
applications such as small plants, restaurants, com- 
mercial kitchens апа  prefabricated buildings 
Models are available for heating, ventilation and air 
make-up, for indoor and outdoor applications with 
capacities from 3,000 to 12,000 сїт. ж Aerovent 
Fan Co., Piqua, O. 


Circle 415 on inquiry card 


COLD-WEATHER CONCRETING / Some vital tips 
on cold-weather concreting are contained in an 8% 
by 11 in. placard covering such items as the correct 
temperatures of areas to be concreted and the con- 
crete itself. Also discussed is the length of time 
needed for protection of various concretes in varying 


temperatures. = Master Builders, Cleveland, O.* 
Circle 416 on inquiry card 


* Ad 


Additional product information in Sweet's 


Architectural File 


Designed to give you 
flexibility in lighting and 


LAKE RL 
ASSOCIATION 


Square D automatic transfer panels were designed 
with one thing in mind: Keep them flexible to meet all 
the various situations in which automatic transfer systems 
are required. As a result, we've been able to furnish 
transfer panels to hospitals, auditoriums, apartment 
buildings, and even a remote tracking station high in the 
Andes. All had different requirements but we were able to 
handle them with easily-made modifications. Automatic 
transfer panels from Square D are designed to switch 
motor loads up to 200 HP and lighting loads up to 300 
amperes at 600 volts and are available in both electrically 
and mechanically held versions. Industrial duty 
components are used throughout. A wide variety of 
accessories and modifications will tailor the Square D 
transfer panel to your exact design needs. 


The new Type L lighting contactor has also been designed 
with a great deal of flexibility. The contactor has a 20 amp 
rating at 600 volts and is designed especially for tungsten, 
fluorescent and mercury arc lighting loads. It is available from 2 
through 12 poles in either the electrically or mechanically held 
versions. All of these poles are easily convertible to normally 
open or normally closed and they are clearly marked to indicate 
their status. This flexibility makes last minute job alterations 
quick and easy. 


These Square D products have built-in flexibility to give you 


more leeway in your designs. For specific data on either 

automatic transfer panels or Type L lighting contactors, call [D] SQURRE D COMPANY 
your Square D field office. Or write Square D Company, Dept. SA, —— a T 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


Wherever Electricity is Distributed and Controlled 
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Sonneborn 


є ~ 


VERTICAL APPLICATION HORIZONTAL APPLICATION 


Sonneborn 


0 17 STRUCTION SUSI EMS 


FOR JOINT TREATMENTS 


From sealants to expansion joints ... the particular joint treatment 
system you need, whether it be for vertical or horizontal application can 
be instantly selected from Sonneborn's Joint Treatment Guide No. III. 

Specifiers, architects, contractors and engineers will find it the 
easiest, fastest and most simplified method of selection ...a brand 
new concept, exclusively SONNEBORN's. 

SONNEBORN CHEMstruction Systems for joint treatments, a full 
product line which includes sealants, fillers, and waterstops, are 
reinforced by SONNEBORN’s single source responsibility, reliable 
time-tested materials and over-all product confidence. 

SONNEBORN has put it all together to lower your work load 
through the remarkable convenience of CHEMstruction Systems not 
only for JOINT TREATMENTS, but also for Concrete Floor Treatments 
(Guide No. 1) and Waterproofing (Guide No. 11). 

Your copies are ready, send for them. 


So Northeast Pacific 
mneborn 58-25 Queens Boulevard 330 Brush Street 
Woodside, New York 11377 Oakland, California 94607 

DIVISION OF Regional 212/335-6200 415/839-1710 

moss doa AA 383 East 6th Street 1537 Gre Dri 
ter Ave. 83 East 16th Stree’ reengrass Drive 

CAE r Mina: 55435 Chicago Heights, 111. 60411 Houston, Texas 77008 
612/835-34 34 312/747-8700 713/869-1446 
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temperature “Tae 
steady. 


RADA'S THERMOSTATIC 
HOT AND COLD WATER MIXERS. 


in 
WOOD 


Wouldn't you rather control sound 

with wood folding partitions ? 

You can now...with Twin Panel Sonicwal* 
Panelfold has the better way. 


PANELFOLD DOORS AND PARTITIONS 
10710 N.W. 36th Avenue, Miami, Florida 33167 
SEE US IN YOUR SWEET'S FILE 10.3 Ра, 
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KINNEAR 
METAL ROLLING GRILLE 


Neither pressure drop nor temperature rise can upset 
the steadiness of Rada control. That’s the kind of 
double-pronged safety you can count on with our 
thermostatic mixing valves. 


Rada has a bimetallic brain which automatically ad- 
justs for both temperature and pressure fluctuations 
in the hot and cold water lines. Scalding or freezing 
bursts are things of the past and Rada-safety becomes 
a built-in fact. 


Specify Rada for your next job. It's the doubly safe 
mixing valve for showers in schools, hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes, hotels and recreational shower rooms as 
well as industrial plants. 


You'll find Rada valves are available in a variety of 
sizes, and flow rates. With connections sized from 
Yo" to 2", they are designed to meet all specific 
requirements for shower, tub/shower, or gang-shower 
installations. 


The Rada Thermostatic Hot and Cold Water Mixers. 
Ask forthem and make safety part of the specifications. 


Richard 
Fife Inc. 


The Recognized Standard the 
World Over for Shopping Malls 


1140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10001 write today for catalog 


Phone: (212) 683-0745 KINNEAR CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries 


1860 FIELDS AVENUE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 43216 


> : д OFFICES & REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
For more data, circle 107 on inquiry card LISTED IN YELLOW PAGES UNDER ''DOORS.'' ALSO SEE SWEET'S! Saving Ways in Doorways Since 1895 


ROLLING DOORS 
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"Lets 


all the 
lawyers!" 


“The first thing we do, lets kill all 
the lawyers!" 


— Henry VI, Part II, Act III 
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Jack Cade, in Shakespeare's play, was lead- 
ing a rebellion and looking for a scapegoat. 

He hit upon a somewhat bloodthirsty, but 
popular, idea. 

There is a new and different kind of rebel- 
lioninAmerica today — an angry revolt against 
the pollution and despoliation of our environ- 
ment. 

And some people, seeking a scapegoat, have 
also hit upon a popular idea. 

Put the blame, and the burden, on business. 
o this end, they have publicly 
indicated U.S. industry as 
"The major perpetrator of an irre- 
sponsible assault on the environ- 
ment? 

They demand that industry 
immediately stop all pollution, end all deple- 
tion, and forthwith "restore our natural heri- 
tage” 

And to enforce their demands, they propose 
—over and beyond existing legislation — even 
stricter and more rigid laws and regulations, 
ask for the imposition of criminal penalties, 
and advocate an onslaught of “Citizens’ and 
workers suits for environmental damages” 

In the present mood of the American people, 
the idea has its appeal. It focuses on a conven- 
ient, conspicuous and vulnerable target. It 
offers a release for anger, frustration and guilt. 
And, most temptingly, it promises a quick, 
easy and, from the public viewpoint, painless 
solution to the environmental problem. 

Theonly troubleis, the idea is a delusion, the 
demands impossible, the promise false. 

And the result of pursuing the delusion, 
pressing the demands, and trusting in the 
promise could be disaster. Disaster not only 
for industry and the American economy, but 
for the environmental cause itself. 

It is in the nature of delusions to ignore facts. 
But the facts must be stated. 
illing lawyers does not insure 
justice. Punishing industry will 
not save the environment. The 
sacrifice of scapegoats, however 
satisfying as an emotional re- 
lease, solves nothing and 
gets us nowhere. 

Except off the track. It is true that industry 


has "perpetrated an irresponsible assault on 
the environment? Just as it is true that the 
majority of Americans have conducted a pro- 
longed, devastating mass assault on the envi- 
ronment, in overwhelming disregard of the 
consequences. 

But the question for today is not, what has 
been done? It is, what are we going to do 
about it? 

And that question cannot be answered to 
any useful purpose until we determine what 
we ean do, and what we cannot do, and acknowl- 
edge the difference. 

Industry is responsible for the environmen- 
tal consequences of its own actions, and inac- 
tions. But in dealing with a monumental 
problem there are some things industry can 
do, and some things it cannot do. Some things 
that are possible, and some things that are 
impossible. 

The responsibility of industry has been set, 
at the outer limits of the possible, by the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Environmental Quality 
— іп the form of an 8-year program to cleanse 
the U.S. environment in the 1970's. 

The total cost of the program is estimated at 
$287-billion. Industry's share of the cost is $195- 
billion — $63.5-billion for capital equipment, 
the remainder for other costs. 

This imposes on industry an additional ex- 
pense averaging $24.4-billion a year. And to 
put this figure into perspective, it should be 
noted that total before-tax profits of U.S. man- 
ufacturing in 1971 amounted to $34.1-billion. 

learly, this appointed task and 
assigned burden will strain the 
financial, and test the technical 
and managerial, capacities of 
industry to the breaking point. 
And beyond this point, it is nei- 
ther practicable nor prudent to go. 

To the premise that industry can be coerced 
into exceeding its capacities, and compelled to 
perform miracles, an unequivocal response 
is due. 

Industry cannot immediately stop all pollu- 
tion. It is impossible. Financially impossible, 
technically impossible, economically impos- 
sible, morally impossible and physically im- 
possible. 


It is financially impossible for industry to 
immediately buy and install $63.5-billion 
worth of pollution control equipment. 

It is technically impossible, at any price, to 
totally eliminate some forms of pollution. 

It is economically impossible to bring all U.S. 
industry to a halt while pollution control is 
given absolute priority over production. 

Itis morally impossible to close every offend- 
ing plant, shut down every faulty operation, 
and throw thousands of people out of work and 
whole communities into bankruptcy. 

Anditis physically impossible, even if every- 
thing else could be done, to compress the work 
of a decade into a day, a month, or a year. 

To cite these facts is not to deny the urgent 
need to do everything that сап be done to 
cleanse,conserveandrestoreourenvironment. 

But it is to deny the delusion that industry 
can be threatened, harassed and driven to do 
what it clearly cannot do. 

And the greater delusion that a scapegoat 
can atone for our mutual sins. 

And the greatest delusion of all, that there 
is апу quick, easy and painless solution to the 
environmental problem. 

It is time to stop squabbling and get on, to- 
gether, with the long hard and painful job that 
awaits us. 

Ай of us. 


We at McGraw-Hill believe in the interdependence of 
American society. We believe that, particularly among 
the major groups—business, professions, labor and 
government —there is too little recognition of our mu- 
tual dependence, and of our respective contributions. 
And we believe that it is the responsibility of the media 
to improve this recognition. 

This is the sixth of a series of editorial messages on 
a variety of significant subjects that we hope will con- 
tribute toa broader understanding. 

Permission is freely granted to individuals and or- 
ganizations to reprint or republish these messages. 


R 


John R. Emery, President 
McGraw-Hill Publications Co. 


itii 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


POSITION VACANT 


Housing & Development Board, Singapore 
requires Architects. Salary: S $950 rising to S 
$1,850 p.m. The commencing salary will de- 
pone on qualification and experience. Eligi- 

ility: Applications are invited from citizens 
or permanent residents of Singapore/Malay- 
sia with an Architectural degree from a recog- 
nized university. Final Year Architectural 
Students may zm apply. Benefits: In addi- 
tion, a Mn panini annual allowance 
equivalent to a month's salary or proportion- 
ate thereof is payable at the end oí the finan- 
cial year and C.P.F. contributions will also be 
made. The Board = medical benefits, 
car and housing loans and traveling allow- 
ance on official duty. The Board will reim- 
burse appointee recruited from overseas 
one-way economy class air passage for him- 
self and his wife subject to a service bond. 
Accommodation at reasonable rentals will be 
provided for those who are not qualified for 
public housing. General: Promotion is based 
on merit and can be rapid depending on the 
ability of individual officers. Apply to the Em- 
bassy of the Republic of Singapore, 1824 R. 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 for Ap- 
plication Forms. Closing date for application: 
December 26, 1972. 


Architectural Artists: Full or part time Illus- 
trators and Model Builders are needed at any 
one of our 6 studies, located throughout the 
nation. $30,000 potential. Our organization 
has nine service departments—Rendering 
Service A, Budget Rendering Service B, Pre- 
sentation Service C, Detail Model Service A, 
Budget Graphic Model Service B, Promotion- 
al Service A and Advertising Product Service 
B. Send approximately seven 8x10 color and/ 
or black and white prints of your samples. 
Prompt return of photographs with details. 
Write our home office sales manager. Nation- 
wide Architectural Arts, Inc., P.O. Box 217, 
Belleville, Mich. 48111. 


Senior Architectural Draftsmen—Small Of- 
fice—Environmental & Design Orientation; 
Residential, Multi-Family, Commercial; Of- 
fice location in firm's 10 acre rural profes- 
sional-shop community, Stuart, Florida; 35 
miles north of Palm Beach, on Ocean and Riv- 
ers; county population 29,000. Peter Jeffer- 
son, A.1.A., 35 East Ocean Blvd. Stuart, Florida 
33494 (305) 287 -5755. 


Architectural—Senior & Intermediate Draíts- 
men wanted for medium sized firm; offices 
located in Whittier and Irvine, California. 
Firm handles large variety of work in muni- 
cipal, school, commercial, industrial and resi- 
dential projects. Send resume to Anthony & 
Langford, 12422 E. Whittier Blvd., Whittier, 
CA 90602. 


Teaching Position for Architect with Civil En- 
gineering degree, or vice versa, with Master’s 
degree in either, plus teaching and profes- 
sional experience in industry in either field; 
wanted for full-time faculty position in tech- 
nology program in two-year community col- 
lege in vicinity of Washington, D.C. Position 
open August, 1973. Send resume to Bruce 
Henderson, Chairman, Engineering and Engi- 
neerin penus Department, Montgom- 
ery College. Rockville, Maryland 20850. 
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SELLING OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE 


Established company now manufacturing ar- 
chitectural laminated with new approach in 
sales and ideas. No representatives now, so 
reply in confidence if you are experienced 
and have architectural contacts. All territories 
are open. Reply to: RW-1050, Architectural 
Record. 


Representatives wanted with high quality lux- 
ury experience to sell large and unique col- 
lection of scenic (mural) panels with broad 
acceptance by architects, specifiers, designers 
for government, hotels, banks, restorations, 
executive offices, restaurants and institutions. 
Liberal commission with protected exclusive 
territories: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, De- 
troit, Houston, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh. RW-7682, Architectural Record. 


POSITION WANTED 


Interior Designer—Seeking connection with 
architectural/engineering firm in Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio or Pennsylvania area where 
work will involve interior design of executive 
offices, restaurants, condominiums, health 
care facilities, universities or similar institu- 
tional work. Will travel; detailed resume 
available. PW-1286, Architectural Record. 


American architect (31) currently proj. mgr. 
in Belgium for important int'l project with 
Danish firm, multilingual with good knowl- 
edge of European architectural practice, 
seeks contact U.S. firm with job in Europe or 
plans for European expansion. PW-1193, Ar- 
chitectural Record. 


PLEASE SEND A SAMPLE COPY 
OF ADVANCE JOB LISTINGS TO: 


NAME 


Job-seekers... 
be the first to know 

with McGraw-Hills _ 
Advance Job Listings 


By having our new weekly ADVANCE JOB LISTINGS sent First-Class (or by Air Mail, if 
you prefer) to your home every Monday you can be the first to know about nation-wide 
openings you qualify for both in and out of your field. 

This preprint of scheduled employment ads will enable you to contact anxious domes- 
tic and overseas recruitment managers BEFORE their advertisements appear in up- 
coming issues of 22 McGraw-Hill publications. x 

To receive a free sample copy, plus information about our low subscription rates 
(from one month to 12), fill out and return the coupon below. 


OFFICE SPACE 


Nationwide Architectural Firm’s—St. Louis 
office between Kingshighway and Hampton 
six blocks from highway, 40 2000 sq. ft. second 
floor, walk up completely furnished and 
equipped including five desks, ten standard 
sized drawing boards, reference tables and 
files including lights, heating, cooling, janitor 
service, parking for twelve cars. Available 
January 1, 1973. Write 5427 Manchester, St. 
Louis, Missouri 63110. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Nationwide Architectural Arts, Inc. Render- 
ings - Scale Models - Photography. Realistic 
full color renderings. $149.00 to $299.00. 8 day 
service, delivered by air express. Service B 
provides immediate choice of price and type 
of rendering view. Type 1—$149.00 - Eye 
Level - Vignette. Type 2—$189.00 - Eye Level - 
Full Bleed. Type 3— $239.00 - Aerial - Vignette. 
Type 4— $299.00 - Aerial - Full Bleed. Service 
B requires one main structure to be rendered. 
People and automobiles included. 25% off 
type price with furnished useable perspec- 
tive. 5% off of type price by sending cash with 
your order. For an exceptionally detailed 
structure use our cost quotation Service A. 
Order today. Procedure: Send drawings, 
viewin sued and color information. Draw- 
ings acknowledged. Brochure available. P.O. 
Box 277, Belleville, Michigan 48111. 

Аі 


REPLYING ТО BOX NUMBER ADS 
ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Box No. 


Classified Adv. Dept. of Architectural Record 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10020 P.O. Box 900 


Wade's Golden Ductile Iron Grate. 
The beauty in our beast. 


The beauty in our floor drain is the grate’s golden color. Which means you can use Wade floor drains in 
It’s a dychromate film over chromium-cadmium plating places where others just can’t take it. 
that significantly increases corrosion resistance. In areas subject to unusually high impact loads. 
The beast in our drain is the ductile iron grate. In maximum traffic areas. 
It gives you the benefits of cast steel without the In areas of heavy vehicular traffic. 


cost; a tensile strength of 60/80,000 psi; elongation is 
10 per cent to 25 per cent; and the modulus of 
elasticity is 24 х 108. 


Next time you specify floor drains, remember the 
beauty in our beast and specify Wade with the 
Golden Ductile Iron Grates. 

Write for your Floor Drain Specification 
Catalog, Box 2027, Tyler, Texas 75701. 


Tyler Pipe 
Subsidiary of 
Tyler Corporation 


W-1544-T/X 
Member, Plumbing and Drainage Institute © 1972 Tyler Pipe 
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1 Prefabricated, lightweight Tectum panels simply drop 
into place, require no special tools. 


у 


Precut polyurethane joint strips provide uniform 


insulation factor for entire deck. 


: asi Seria 7 gat Раз т 
4 Tough, rigid polyurethane surface takes 


кт». 


adhesives in stride, supports normal roof loads. 


Get under cover fast 
with Tectum II overhead. 


Immediately after Gold Bond Tectum II 
Structural roof deck is up, it's ready for 
conventional built-up roofing systems. 
That's because Tectum 11 comes fully 
insulated and prefinished. 

The %” of polyurethane on 2" of Tectum* 
produces a low "U" value of .10. And 
because the insulation is scientifically 
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factory-bonded, condensation doesn't 
get trapped between layers. Single-unit 
construction provides dimensional sta- 
bility, too. 

Available in plank, tile or long-span 
designs, Tectum II is low-cost and ideal 
for educational, industrial, commercial 
and institutional buildings. Tectum Il 
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with foam having a Class 25 rating is 
available where required. 

A lot of constructive thinking went into 
Tectum Il. Take advantage of it. Call 
your local Gold Bond man. Or write 
Gold Bond Building Products, Division 
of National Gypsum Company, Dept. 
AR-122T, Buffalo, N.Y. 14225. 


Fo. 


Gold Bond 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


SEMI-ANNUAL INDE 


Readers using the index will find buildings 
entered in three ways: by architect's name, by 
building or owner's name, and by building 
type (apartments, hospitals, schools, etc.). 
Other categories cover subjects in the 
engineering section (concrete, lighting, pre- 
fabrication, etc.). ABBREVIATIONS: AB— 
Architectural Business; AE—Architectural En- 
gineering; BC—Building Components; BTS— 
Building Types Study. 


A 


Andrews, John, Archts.; Gund Hall Graduate School of 
Design, Cambridge, Mass.—Nov. 1972, pp. 95-104 
Anselevicius/Rupe/Assocs., archts.; First Christian Church, 
Kirksville, Mo.—Aug. 1972, pp. 94-99 

Apartments, Housing: Buffalo Waterfront Area B, Phase 1, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Paul Rudolph, archts.—Sept. 1972, BTS, 
pp. 146-149: Dune Housing, Amelia Island, Fla.; Wil- 
liam Morgan, archt.—Sept. 1972, p. 136: Ely Park Hous- 
ing, Stage 1, Binghamton, N.Y.; The Architects Collabo- 
rative, archts.—Sept. 1972, BTS, pp. 150-153: Kennedy 
Plaza, Utica, N.Y.; Ulrich Franzen & Assocs., archts.— 
Sept. 1972, BTS, pp. 158-160. Riverbend, East Midtown 
Plaza, Waterside, Harlem River Housing, Lambert Hous- 
ing, 2440 Boston Road, Cathedral Parkway Housing all 
in N.Y.C. by Davis Brody & Assocs., archts.—Aug. 1972, 
pp. 97-103. Twin Parks Northwest, Sites 4 and 5-11, the 
Bronx, N.Y.; Prentice & Chan, Ohlhausen, archts.— Sept. 
1972, BTS, pp. 150-153 

Architectural Business: Capital comments: Brooks bill, 
Breakthrough and GSA's buy-back by Ernest Mickel— 
Sept. 1972, pp. 55-56: А computerized cost estimating 
system (Omnidata, Inc., Bradford Perkins, pres- 
ident)—Nov. 1972, AB, pp. 78-79: Computers as auto- 
mated practice aids by Bradford Perkins—Oct. 1972, pp. 
59-60: Construction outlook 1972; second update—by 
George A. Christie—Aug. 1972, p. 60. F. W. Dodge 
construction outlook: 1973 by George A. Christie—Nov. 
1972, pp. 69-72. "New approaches to liability and legal 
service costs,” by Justin Sweet (Professor of law, Univer- 
sity of California)—]uly 1972, pp. 53-54. "New methods 
of securing legal services," by Professor Justin Sweet— 
July 1972, AB, p. 53. Personnel practices in professional 
firms by Bradford Perkins—Aug. 1972, pp. 51-52 

Architectural Engineering: "The management of systems- 
building projects: what it means to architects and engi- 
neers" by Abba A. Tor, partner, Pfister, Tor & Assocs., 
consulting engrs.—july 1972, pp. 141-144. New ap- 
proaches to the fire protection of steel by Richard L. 
Tomasetti, vice president of research, Lev Zetlin Assocs., 
Inc., Consulting Engineers—Sept. 1972, pp. 161-164. 
Optimizing the structure of the skyscraper by Robert E. 
Fischer—Oct. 1972, pp. 97-104—(SOM Chicago work). 
Steel system building uses standard parts, familiar mate- 
rials (Lake Grove Village housing, Chicago); Environment 
Seven, Ltd., archts.—Aug. 1972, pp. 123-126 

Auto Mechanics Ctr., Belmont-Villa Heights, N.C., under 
the supervision of George Gardner, VISTA volunteer and 
archt.—Aug. 1972, pp. 91-93 


Bank. Bank of Stockton, Calif.; Marquis & Stoller, archts.— 
July 1972, p. 117 

Barker, James Madison Engineering Library, The, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.— 
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Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, archts. for interiors—Sept. 
1972, pp. 119-124 

Barnes, Edward Larrabee, archt.; master plan for State Uni- 
versity of New York at Potsdam—Aug. 1972, pp. 81-88 

Berger, Harold, Mr. & Mrs. res., Eleuthera, Bahamas, BWI; 
Cassway & McGee, archts.—Nov. 1972, pp. 116-117 

Bergen Elementary School, Jefferson County School District, 
Bergen Park, Colo; Muchow Assocs. archts.—Aug. 1972, 
BTS, pp. 110-111 

Birchwood School, San Jose, Cal.; Porter- Jensen & Partners, 
archts.—Aug. 1972, BTS, pp. 115 

Blossom Valley School, San Jose, Cal.; Porter-Jensen & 
Partners, archts.—Aug. 1972, BTS, p. 114 

Bohlin & Powell, archts.; Camp Louise Girl Scout Camp, 
Columbia County, Pa.—July 1972, pp. 121-136 

Books Received. Environmental Management, Planning for 
Traffic, Ьу Jim Antoniou. Published by McGraw-Hill, 
Inc.—reviewed July 1972, p. 66. History of Modern 
Architecture, Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, by Leonardo Benevolo, 
published by The MIT Press, reviewed July 1972, p. 66. 
The Victorian House, by Mark Girouard, published by 
Oxford Press, reviewed July 1972, p. 66. Towards a 
non-oppressive environment, by Alexander Tzonis, pub- 
lished by I Press, Inc., reviewed July 1972, p. 66. Urban 
Structures for the Future, by Justus Dahinden, published 
by Praeger Publishers, July 1972, p. 66. Anthropods, 
New Design Futures, by Jim Burns, published by Praeger 
Publishers, reviewed, Aug. 1972, p. 63. Building in 
Visual Concrete, by Erwin Heinle and Max Bacher, 
translated by Joseph Berger and S.V. Whitley; published 
by Technical Press, reviewed Aug. 1972, p. 63. The 
Effective Architect, by Wendell E. Rossman; published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., reviewed Aug. 1972, p. 63. Portu- 
guese Plain Architecture, Between Spices and Diamonds, 
1521-1706, by George Kubler; published by Wesleyan 
University Press, reviewed Aug. 1972, p. 63. People and 
Buildings, edited by Robert Gutman; published by Basic 
Books, reviewed Nov. 1972, p. 46. Military Consid- 
erations in City Planning Fortifications, by Horst De La 
Croix; published by George Braziller, Inc., reviewed 
Nov. 1972, p. 46. Arts of the Environment, edited by 
Gyorgy Kepes; published by George Braziller, Inc., re- 
viewed Nov. 1972, p. 46. American Architecture Comes 
of Age; Furopean Reaction to H.H. Richardson and Louis 
Sullivan, by Leonard K. Eaton; published by The M.I.T. 
Press, reviewed Nov. 1972, p. 46. The Victorian Home 
in America, by John Maass; published by Hawthorn 
Books, Inc., reviewed Nov. 1972, pp. 46 and 54 

Brooks Bill: Passage in House by voice vote July 1972 as 
reported by Ernest Mickel—Sept. 1972, AB, p. 55 

Buffalo Waterfront, Area B. Phase 1, housing, N.Y.; Paul 
Rudolph, archt.—Sept. 1972, BTS, pp. 146-149 


C 


California, University of, Art Museum, Berkeley, Cal.; Mario 
J. Ciampi & Assocs., archts. in design partnership of 
Mario |. ciampi, Richard L. Jorasch, & Ronald E. Wagner, 
design assocs., archts.—]uly 1972, BTS, pp. 104-107: 
Lecture & Demonstration Bldg., at Santa Cruz, Cal.; 
Marquis & Stoller, archts.—July 1972, p. 119 

Camp Louise (Girl Scout Camp), Columbia County, Pa.; 
Bohlin & Powell, archts.—]uly 1972, pp. 121-126 

Cassway & McGee, archts. Res. for Mr. & Mrs. Harold 
Berger, Eleuthera, Bahamas—Nov. 1972, pp. 116-117 

Chafee, Judith, archt.; Robert Funking res. Richmond, 
Mass.—Nov. 1972, pp. 118-120 

Charitable & Social Bldg. Children's Aid Society, Staten 
Island, N.Y.; Davis, Brody & Assocs., archts.—Aug. 
1972, p. 106 

Christie, George A.: Construction outlook 1972: second 
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update—Aug. 1972, AB, p. 60: F. W. Dodge construction 
outlook: 1973—Nov. 1972, AB, pp. 69-72 

Ciampi, Mario J. & Assocs., in design partnership of Mario 
Ciampi, Richard L. Jorasch & Ronald E. Wagner, dsgn. 
assocs.; University of California at Berkeley Art Mu- 
seum—July 1972, BTS, pp. 104-107 

City and Regional Planning: Proposed Hudson River Edge 
Development by the Wateredge Development Study staff 
of the New York State Urban Development Corp. from 
“Open spaces for people” by Mildred Е. Schmertz—July 
1972, pp. 136-137: Open space inventory for San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Urban design plan of the San Francisco 
Master Plan from “Open space for people" by Mildred 
F. Schmertz—July 1972, pp. 136-137: “Open space for 
people," by Mildred F. Schmertz—July 1972, pp. 131- 
140 

College Bldgs.: University of California, Art Museum, Ber- 
keley, Cal.; Mario J. Ciampi & Assocs., archts. in dsgn. 
partnership of Mario J. Ciampi, Richard L. Jorasch & 
Ronald E. Wagner, dsgn. assocs.—July 1972, BTS, pp. 
104-107: University of California Learning Resource Ctr., 
Santa Barbara, Cal.; Marquis & Stoller, archts.—July 
1972, p. 118. Harvard University Gund Hall Graduate 
School oí Design, Cambridge, Mass.; John Andrews, 
Architects—Nov. 1972, pp. 95-104. Master plan for the 
State University of New York at Potsdam—Aug. 1972, 
pp. 81-88: Administration Tower, State University of 
New York at Potsdam; Giovanni Pasanella, archt.—Aug. 
1972, pp. 88-90 

Commerce Clearing House, San Rafael, Cal.; Marquis 
Stoller, archts.—July 1972, pp. 113-115 

Community Centers: The Tarrytowns Community Opportu- 
nity Center, Tarrytown, N.Y.; Marquis & Stoller, 
archts.—July 1972, р. 120 

Community Hospital of the Monterey Peninsula, Carmel, 
Cal.; Edward Durell Stone, Inc., archts.—Sept. 1972, pp. 
137-140 

Camputers: A computerized cost estimating system (Omni- 
data, Inc., Bradford Perkins, president)—Nov. 1972, AB, 
pp. 78-79: "Computers as automated practice aids" by 
Bradford Perkins—Oct. 1972, AB, pp. 59-60 

Costs: A computerized cost estimating system (Omnidata, 
Inc., Bradford Perkins, president)—Nov. 1972, AB, pp. 


D 


Davies, William M., H. S., Lincoln, R.I.; The Perkins & 
Will Partnership and Kent Cruise and Partners in joint 
venture, archts.—Sept. 1972, pp. 125-128 

Davis, Brody & Assocs., archts.: 2440 Boston Road low-in- 
come housing for elderly, Bronx; Cathedral Parkway 
Houses, NYC (in assoc. with Roger De Courey Glasgow); 
Children's Aid Society, Staten Island, N.Y.; East Midtown 
Plaza, N.Y.C.; Harlem River Park Housing, N.Y.C.; Lam- 
bert Houses, N.Y.C., 100 William St. Office Bldg.—Aug. 
1972, pp. 97-106 

Dodge, Р. W. construction outlook: 1972— second up- 
date—Aug. 1972, AB, p. 60. 1973 by George A. Chris- 
tie—Nov. 1972, AB, pp. 69-72 

Drummey Rosane Anderson, Inc. (DRA), archts.; Pomposit- 
ticut Elementary School, Stow, Mass.—Aug. 1972, BTS, 
pp. 112-113 

Durham Anderson Freed Co., P. S., archts.; Maple, Beacon 
Hill & Commodore Kimball Elementary Schools, School 
District #1, Seattle, Wash.—Aug. 1972, BTS, pp. 108- 
109 

Dune Housing, Amelia Island, Fla.; William Morgan, 
archt.—Sept. 1972, p. 136 


E 


Editorials by Walter Е. Wagner, Jr.: Energy conservation: 
a potential disaster starts getting the attention it de- 
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serves—Sept. 1972, pp. 9-10. “Good news from Wash- 
ington: A new call to excellence in design’’—July 1972, 
pp. 9-10: "Platform No. 2: architects drive some more 
nails"—Oct. 1972, p. 9: "Some fresh thinking about the 
old problems of land use"—Nov. 1972, pp. 9-10. “About 
the young architects—and this issue about them"—Dec. 
1972, pp. 9-10 

Eisenhower Memorial Hospital, Palm Desert, Cal.; Edward 
Durell Stone, Inc., archts.—Sept. 1972, pp. 141-144 

Ely Park Housing, Stage 1, Binghamton, N.Y.; The Architects 
Collaborative, archts.—Sept. 1972, BTS, pp. 150-153 

Energy Conservation: "Energy conservation: a potential dis- 
aster starts getting the attention it deserves" editorial by 
Walter F. Wagner, Jr.—Sept. 1972, pp. 9-10 


F 


Fire Protection: “New Approaches to the fire protection of 
steel" by Richard L. Tomasetti—Sept. 1972, AE, pp. 
161-164 

First Christian Church, Kirksville, Mo.; Anselevi- 
cius/Rupe/Assoc., archts.—Aug. 1972, pp. 94-99 

Franzen, Ulrich & Assocs., archts.; Kennedy Plaza, (hsg) 
Utica, N.Y.—Sept. 1972, BTS, pp. 158-160 

Funking, Robert, res., Richmond, Mass.; Judith Chafee, 
archt.—Nov. 1972, pp. 118-120 


G 


Gardner, George, archt.; "A group of boys learn about 
themselves through design and building" (Belmont-Villa 
Heights, N.C., auto mechanics ctr.)—Aug. 1972, pp. 
91-94 

Gund Hall Graduate School of Design, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.; John Andrews, archts.—Nov. 1972, 
pp. 95-104 


H 


Harvard University: Gund Hall Graduate School of Design, 
Cambridge, Mass.; John Andrews, Archts.—Nov. 1972, 
pp. 95-104 

Henderson, Richard, archt.; private residence near Great 
Neck, Long land, N.Y.—Nov. 1972, pp. 109-113 

Hilltop House, Fla.; William Morgan, archt.—Sept. 1972, 
p. 133 

Hospitals: The Community Hospital of the Monterey Penin- 
sula at Carmel, Cal.; Edward Durell Stone, Inc. archts.— 
Sept. 1972, 137-140: Eisenhower Memorial Hospital, 
Palm Desert, Cal.; Edward Durell Stone, Inc.; archts.— 
Sept. 1972, pp. 141-144 

Hotels. Resort Hotels, BTS 441, Nov. 1972, pp. 121-136: 
Kah-Nee-Ta Lodge, Warm Springs, Ore., Wolff Zimmer 
Gunsul Frasca Ritter, archts.; Regency Hyatt de Panama 
Hotel, Punta Paitilla, Panama, Rader Mileto Assocs., 
archts.; Hyatt Ocho Rios Hotel, Ocho Rios, Jamaica, 
W.l.; Rader Mileto Assocs., archts.; Hyatt Athens Hotel, 
Athens, Greece, Rader Mileto Assocs, archts.; Hyatt Re- 
gency Caspian Hotel, Chalus, Iran, Rader Mileto Assocs., 
archts.; The Floating Village of Simpson Bay Lagoon, St. 
Martin, Guadeloupe, F.W.l.; Damaz & Weigle, archts.; 
Waimea Village Inn, Waimea, Hawaii, Thomas O. Wells 
& Assocs., archts.—Nov. 1972, pp. 121-136 

Houses: (Vacation) Mr. & Mrs. Harold Berger res., Eleuthera, 
Bahamas, BWI; Cassway & McGee, archts.—Nov. 1972, 
pp. 116-117: Robert Funking res., Richmond, Mass.; 
Judith Chafee, archt.—Nov. 1972, pp. 118-120: Harrell 
McCarty res. Hilo, Hawaii; Harrell McCarty of 
Oda/McCarty, archts.—Nov. 1972, pp. 114-115: Hilltop 
house, Florida; William Morgan, archt.—Sept. 1972, p. 
133: private residence, near Great Neck, Long Island, 
N.Y.; Richard Henderson, archt.—Nov. 1972, pp. 109- 
113: William Morgan's own house, Atlantic Beach, 


Fla.—Sept. 1972, p. 32 

Huntington Gallery Addition, Huntington, W.Va.; The Ar- 
chitects Collaborative, archts.—July 1972, BTS, pp. 108- 
109 

Hyatt Athens Hotel, Athens, Ga.; Rader Mileto Assocs., 
archts.—Nov. 1972, BTS, p. 130 

Hyatt Ocho Rios Hotel, Ocho Rios, Jamaica, W.l., Rader 
Mileto Assocs., archts.—Nov. 1972, BTS, pp. 128-129 

Hyatt Regency Caspian Hotel, Chalus, Iran; Rader Mileto 
Assocs., archts.—Nov. 1972, BTS, p. 131 


Interiors. Westinghouse Corporate Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Knoll Planning Unit, interior designers—Nov. 1972, pp. 
105-108. Poolhouse in Purchase, N.Y.; Robert A.M. Stern 
& John S. Hagmann, archt. NYC—Dec. 1972, BTS, p. 
112. Offices for Marsh & McLennan, Inc., N.Y.; Richard 
Seth Hayden of Poor and Swanke & Partners, archts.— 
Dec. 1972, BTS, p. 113. 1st Pennsylvania Bank Branch, 
Philadelphia; Brown Goldfarb Gallagher, archts.—Dec. 
1972, BTS, p. 113. Airport VIP lounge, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston; Bretos & Napoli Assocs., Ltd., 
archts.—Dec. 1972, BTS, p. 114. Doubleday Book Shop, 
NYC; Jack L. & Rosanne Gordon, archts.—Dec. 1972, 
BTS, p. 114. The Broadway Theater Alteration, NYC; 
Leslie Armstrong Crotesi of Pokorny & Pertz, archts.— 
Dec. 1972, BTS, pp. 114-115. Irving Galleries, Milwau- 
kee; David Kahler of the Office of Fitzhugh Scott, 
archts.—Dec. 1972, BTS, p. 116. Leader Federal Savings 
& Loan, Memphis; W. Marion Bammann oí Bank Bldg. 
Corp.—Dec. 1972, BTS, p. 117. 


J 


Jacksonville, Fla. Police & Courts Facility; William Morgan, 
archt.—Sept. 1972, pp. 129-131 

Jacobsen, Hugh Newell & Assocs., archts.; Renwick Gal- 
lery, Washington, D.C.—July 1972, BTS, pp. 110-112 


K 


Kah-Nee-Ta Lodge of the Confederated Tribes of the Warm 
Springs Reservation, Warm Springs, Ore.; Wolff Zimmer 
Gunsul Frasca Ritter, archts.—Nov. 1972, BTS, pp. 121- 
125 

Kennedy Plaza, Utica, N.Y.; Ulrich Franzen & Assocs., 
archts.—Sept. 1972, рр. 158-160 

Kent Cruise & Partners and The Perkins & Will Partnership 
in joint venture; William M. Davies High School, Lin- 
coln, R.l.—Sept. 1972, рр. 125-128 

Martin Luther King Jr. Elementary School, Richmond, Cal.; 
Porter-Jensen & Partners—Aug. 1972, BTS, p. 116 

Knoll Planning Unit, interior dsgnrs.; Westinghouse Cor- 
porate Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Nov. 1972, pp. 105-108 


Е 


Lake Grove Village, Chicago; Environment Seven Ltd., 
archts. (Steel system building uses standard parts, familiar 
materials)—Aug. 1972, AE, pp. 123-126 

Land Use. Some fresh thinking about the old problems of 
land use; editorial by Walter F. Wagner, Jr.—Nov. 1972, 
pp. 9-10 

Learning Resource Center, Santa Barbara, Cal.; Marquis & 
Stoller, archts.—July 1972, р. 118 

Lecture & Demonstration Bldg., Univ. of California at Santa 
Cruz, Cal.; Marquis & Stoller, archts.—July 1972, p. 119 

Liability: "New approaches to liability and legal service 
costs," by Professor Justin Sweet—july 1972, АВ, pp. 
53-54: "New Methods of securing legal services," by 
Justin Sweet (professor of law, University of Berkeley)— 
July 1972, AB, p. 54 


Library: The James Madison Barker Engineering Library, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, archts. for interi- 
ors—Sept. 1972, pp. 119-124 


M 


Maple, Beacon Hill & Commodore Kimball Elementary 
Schools, School District #1, Seattle, Wash.; Durham, 
Anderson Freed Co., archts.—Aug. 1972, pp. 108-109 

Marquis & Stoller, archts. current work: Bank of Stockton, 
Cal.; Commerce Clearing House; San Rafael, Cal.; Univ. 
of California at Santa Barbara, Cal. Learning Resource 
Ctr.; Lecture & Demonstration Bldg., Univ. of Cal. at 
Santa Cruz; Tarrytowns Community Ctr., Tarrytown, 
N.Y.—July 1972, pp. 113-120 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: The James Madison 
Barker Engineering Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, archts. for interior—Sept. 1972, pp. 
119-124 

McCarty, Harrell of Oda/McCarty, archts.; his own res., 
Hilo, Hawaii—Nov. 1972, pp. 114-115 

Morgan, William, archt., current work: Dune Housing, 
Amelia Island, Fla.; Hilltop House, Fla.; Jacksonville, Fla. 
Police & Courts Facility; own home, Atalantic Beach, 
Fla.; Whaley Condominium, Md.—Sept. 1972, pp. 129- 
136 

Muchow Assocs., archts.; Bergen Elementary School, Jeffer- 
son County School District, Bergen Park, Colo.—Aug. 
1972, BTS, pp. 110-111 

Museum of Westward Expansion (Gateway Arch), St. Louis, 
Missouri; Potomac Group (Aram Mardirosian, archt.) and 
the National Park Service—July 1972, BTS, pp. 97-103 

Museums: BTS 437, Museums for Today: The Museum of 
Westward Expansion (Gateway Arch), St. Louis, Mo.; 
Potomac Group led by Aram Mardirosian, archt.—pp. 
97-103; The University Art Museum, University of Cali- 
fornia; Mario J. Ciampi & Associates, archts.— 104-108; 
Huntington Gallery Addition, Huntington, W.Va.; The 
Architects Collaborative, archts.—pp. 108-109; Renwick 
Gallery, Washington, D.C.; John Carl Warnecke, 
archts.—pp. 110-112 


N 


Nauset Regional High School, Eastham, Mass.; The Archi- 
tects Collaborative, archts.—Aug. 1972, BTS, pp. 117- 
119 


O 


Office Bldgs.: Commerce Clearinghouse, San Rafael, Cal.; 
Marquis & Stoller, archts.—July 1972, pp. 113-115: 100 
William St., N.Y.C.; Davis Brody & Assocs. in assoc. with 
Emery Roth & Sons, archts.—Aug. 1972, pp. 104-105: 
Westinghouse Corporate Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Knoll 
Planning Unit, interior dsgnrs.—Nov. 1972, pp. 105-108 

Open space. "Open space for people," by Mildred F. 
Schmertz—July 1972, pp. 131-140 with the following 
illustrations: An open-space inventory at the regional 
scale for Northeastern Illinois, pp. 133-135. An open 
space inventory at the city scale for San Francisco, pp. 
136-137. Proposed Hudson River Edge Development, 
pp. 138-140 

Operation Breakthrough: Report on the fourth annual report 
on national housing goals—Sept. 1972, pp. 55-56 


P 


Perkins, Bradford: “Computers as automated practice 
aids"—Oct. 1972, AB, pp. 59-60: Personnel practices 
in professional firms—Aug. 1972, AB, pp. 51-52 

Perkins & Will Partnership, The and Kent Cruise & Partners 


in joint venture: William M. Davies H.S., Lincoln, R.I.— 
Sept. 1972, pp. 125-128 

Pompositticut Elementary School, Stow, Mass.; Drummey 
Rosane Anderson, Inc. (ОВА), archts.—Aug. 1972, BTS, 
pp. 112-113 

Porter-Jensen & Partners, archts.; Blossom Valley School, 
San Jose, Calif.—Aug. 1972, BTS, p. 114 

Prentice & Chan, Ohlhausen, archts.; Twin Parks Northwest, 
Sites 4 and 5-11, The Bronx, N.Y.—Sept. 1972, BTS, pp. 
154-157 

Private Residence (vacation): near Great Neck, Long Island, 
N.Y.; Richard Henderson, archt.—Nov. 1972, pp. 109- 
113 

Product Reports 73: A compendium of the best new and 
improved products for 1972 and 1973—Mid-Oct. 1972: 
“The building that couldn't be built ten years ago," 
editorial by Walter F. Wagner, Jr., p. 7. "The manufac- 
turer and the architect: forces behind product develop- 
ment," by Alan E. Salowe, pp. 11-14. Product spin-offs 
and modifications stem from applications of systems 
building, pp. 17-18. “Getting out of the information 
jungle,” by Anna M. Halprin, pp. 23. Office supplies 
and equipment—UCI 1, pp. 27-31. Site work—UCI 2, 
pp. 33-35. Concrete—UCI 3, pp. 37-40. Masonry—UCI 
4, pp. 43-45. Metals—UCI 5, pp. 47-50. Wood and 
plastics—UCI 6, pp. 59-62. Thermal and moisture pro- 
tection—UCI 7, pp. 67-72. Doors and windows—UCI 
8, pp. 83-90. Finishes—UCI 9, pp. 107-116. Speciali- 
ties—UCI 10, pp. 131-136. Equipment—UCI 11, pp. 
141-151. Furnishings—UCI 12, pp. 155-168. Special 
construction—U CI 13, pp. 177-180. Conveying sys- 
tems—UCI 14, pp. 185-188. Mechanical—UCI 15, pp. 
191-202. Electrical—UCl 16, рр. 213-226. 

Public Bldgs.: Jacksonville, Fla. Police & Courts Facility; 
William Morgan, archt.—Sept. 1972, pp. 129-131 


Rader Mileto Assocs., archts.; Hyatt Athens Hotel, Athens, 
Ga.—Nov. 1972, BTS, p. 130: Hyatt Ocho Rios Hotel, 
Ocho Rios, Jamaica, W.l.—Nov. 1972, BTS, pp. 128- 
129: Regency Hyatt de Panama Hotel, Punta Paitilla, 
Panama—Nov. 1972, BTS, pp. 126-127. Hyatt Regency 
Caspian Hotel, Chalus, Iran—Nov. 1972, BTS, p. 131 

Recreational Bldgs.: Camp Louise (Girl Scout Camp), Co- 
lumbia County, Pa.; Bohlin & Powell, archts.—July 1972, 
pp. 121-126 

Regency Hyatt de Panama Hotel, Punta Paitilla, Panama; 
Rader Mileto Assocs., archts.—Nov. 1972, BTS, pp. 
126-127 

Religious Bldgs. First Christian Church, Kirksville, Mo.; An- 
selevicius/Rupe/Assocs., archts.—Aug. 1972, pp. 94-99 

Renwick Gallery, Washington, D.C.; Hugh Newell Jacobsen 
& Assocs., archts.—July 1972, BTS, pp. 110-112 

Resort Hotels. Hyatt Athens Hotel, Athens, Greece; Rader 
Mileto, Assocs., archts.—Nov. 1972, BTS, pp. 130; Hyatt 
Regency Caspian Hotel, Chalus, Iran; Rader Mileto 
Assocs., archts.—Nov. 1972, BTS, p. 131; Hyatt Ocho 
Rios Hotels, Ocho Rios, Jamaica, W.l.; Rader Mileto 
Assocs., archts,—Nov. 1972, BTS, pp. 128-129: Kah- 
Nee-Ta Lodge, Warm Springs, Ore.; Wolff Zimmer Gun- 
sul Frasca Ritter, archts.—Nov. 1972, BTS, pp. 121-125: 
Regency Hyatt de Panama Hotel, Punta Paitilla, Panama; 
Rader Mileto Assocs., archts.—Nov. 1972, BTS, pp. 
126-127. The Floating Village of Simson Bay Lagoon, St. 
Martin, Guadeloupe, F.W.l.; Damaz & Weigle, archts.— 
Nov. 1972, BTS, pp. 132. Waimea Village Inn, Waimea, 
Hawaii; Thomas O. Wells & Assocs., archts.—Nov. 
1972, pp. 134-136 

Riverbend Housing, New York City; Davis Brody & Assocs., 
archts.—Aug. 1972, p. 97 

Rudolph, Paul, archt.; Buffalo Waterfront Area B, Phase 1, 
housing—Sept. 1972, BTS, pp. 146-149 


S 


St. Francis School, Goshen, Ky.; Jasper D. Ward, archt.— 
July 1972, pp. 127-130 

Schools. Building Types Study 438: New ideas in education 
ask new planning solutions for schools by Elisabeth 
Kendall Thompson—Aug. 1972, pp. 107-122. Bergen 
Elementary School, Jefferson County School District, 
Bergen Park, Colo.; Muchow Associates, archts.—Aug. 
1972, pp. 110-111. Birchwood School, San Jose, Cal.; 
Porter-Jensen & Partners, archts.—Aug. 1972, BTS, p. 
115. Blossom Valley School, San Jose, Calif.; Porter-Jen- 
sen & Partners, archts.—Aug. 1972, BTS, p. 114. Martin 
Luther King Jr. Elementary School, Richmond, Cal.; 
Porter-Jensen & Partners, archts.—Aug. 1972, BTS, p. 
116; Mariemont Sr. H.S., Cincinnati; Baxter Hodell 
Donnelly Preston, archts.—Aug. 1972, BTS, pp. 120-121. 
Nauset Regional H.S., Eastham, Mass.; The Architects 
Collaborative, archts.—Aug. 1972, BTS, pp. 117-119. 
Pompositticut Elementary School, Stow, Mass.; Drum- 
mey Rosane Anderson, Inc. (DRA), archts.—Aug. 1972, 
BTS, pp. 112-113. (Vocational)—William M. Davies 
H.S., Lincoln, R.I.; The Perkins & Will Partnership & Kent 
Cruise & Partners in joint venture—Sept. 1972, pp. 125- 
128. St. Francis School, Goshen, Ky.; Jasper D. Ward, 
archt.—July 1972, pp. 127-130 

State University of New York at Potsdam: Student Union 
Library, Science Bldg., Classrooms & dorms—Aug. 1972, 
pp. 81-88 

Stone, Edward Durell, Inc., archts.; Community Hospital of 
the Monterey Peninsula, Cal.—Sept. 1972, pp. 137-140. 
Eisenhower Memorial Hospital, Palm Desert, Cal.—Sept. 
1972, pp. 141-144 

Structures. Optimizing the structure of the skyscraper (Chi- 
cago work of SOM)—Oct. 1972, AE, pp. 94-104 

Sweet, Justin (professor of law, University of Berkeley): 
"New approaches to liability and legal service costs"— 
July 1972, AB, pp. 53 & 54 

Systems. “The management of systems-building projects: 
what it means to architects and engineers" by Abba A. 
Tor, partner, Pfister, Tor & Assocs., consulting engrs.— 
July 1972, pp. 141-144 

Systems Building. Lake Grove Village, Chicago; Environ- 
ment Seven Ltd., archts. (Steel system building uses 
standard parts, familiar materials)—Aug. 1972, pp. 123-6 


Y 


The Architects Collaborative, archts.; Nauset Regional H.S., 
Eastham, Mass.—Aug. 1972, BTS, pp. 117-119. Ely Park 
Housing, Stage 1, Binghamton, N.Y.—Sept. 1972, BTS, 
pp. 150-153 

Tarrytowns Community Opportunity Ctr., The, Tarrytown, 
N.Y.; Marquis & Stoller, archts.—July 1972, p. 120 

Tomasetti, Richard L., vice president of research, Lev Zetlin 
Assocs., Inc., Consulting Engrs.—Sept. 1972, AE, pp. 
161-164 

Tor, Abba A.; “The management of systems-building proj- 
ects: what it means to architects and engineers” —July 
1972, AE, pp. 141-144 

Turnkey. New GSA purchase-contract agreements as 
reported by Ernest Mickel—Sept. 1972, AB, p. 56 

Transportation Bldg. Auto Mechanics Ctr., Belmont-Villa 
Heights, N.C. under the supervision of George Gardner, 
VISTA volunteer & archt.—Aug. 1972, pp. 91-93 

Twin Parks Northwest, Sites 4 and 5-11, The Bronx, N.Y.; 
Prentice & Chan, Ohlhausen, archts.—Sept. 1972, BTS, 
pp. 154-157 


U 


Urban Development Corp. of New York. Building Types 
Study 439—Sept. 1972, pp. 145-160: Housing: one 
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government agency reaches for good architecture by 
Robert E. Jensen: Buffalo Waterfront, Area B, Phase 1, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Paul Rudolph, archt., pp. 146-149. Ely 
Park Hsg., Stage 1, Binghamton, N.Y. The Architects 
Collaborative, archts., pp. 150-153. Twin Parks North- 
west, Sites 4 and 5-11, The Bronx, N.Y. Prentice & Chan, 
Ohlhausen, archts., pp. 154-157. Kennedy Plaza, 
Utica, N.Y.; Ulrich Franzen & Assocs., archts., pp. 
158-160 


Ww 


Wagner, Walter F., Jr. editorials. About the young archi- 
tects—and this issue about them—Dec. 1972, pp. 9-10. 
The building that couldn't be built 10 years ago—Mid- 
Oct. 1972, p. 7. Good news from Washington: a new 
call to excellence in design—July 1972, pp. 9 & 10. Now 
that it's election time: architects drive some nails in the 
planks—Aug. 1972, pp. 9 & 10. Platform No. 2: archi- 
tects drive some more nails—Oct. 1972, p. 9. Some fresh 
thinking about the old problems of land use—Nov. 1972, 
pp. 9-10 

Ward, Jasper D., archt.; St. Francis School, Goshen, Ky.— 
July 1972, pp. 127-130 

Westinghouse Corporate Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Knoll 
Planning Unit, interior dsgnrs.—Nov. 1972, pp. 105-108 

Whaley Condominium, Md.; William Morgan, archt.—Sept. 
1972, pp. 134-135 

Wolff Zimmer Gunsul Frasca Ritter, archts.; Kah-Nee-Ta 
Lodge of the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Reservation, Warm Springs, Ore.—Nov. 1972, BTS, pp. 
121-125 


Y 


Young Architects, The: Building Types Study 442: A profile 
and a portfolio—Dec. 1972, special issue. “About the 
young architects—and this issue about them," editorial 
by Walter F. Wagner, Jr., pages 9-10. Section 1: "The 
young architects: a profile," by William B. Foxhall based 
on a survey questionnaire by the RECORD's research 
department, pages 81-85. Section 2: "Young architects 
on their own: Hartman-Cox, Archts. (Washington, 
D.C.)—Tennis stadium & facilities, Washington, D.C., p. 
86. Nancy & Eric Goshow, archts. (NYC)—Greenwich 
Village Post Office renovation, NYC, p. 87. Joyce, Cope- 
land, Vaughan archts. (Seattle)—Manatash Ridge Obser- 
vatory, Ellensburg, Wash., p. 87. Vollmer/Knowles (Phil- 
adelphia)—Rothenhaus res., Mantoloking, N.J., p. 88. 
Richard Dattner & Assocs. (NYC)—Ancient play garden, 
Manhattan, p. 89. Collaborative: Phase One Plus, con- 
sisting of Jon Thogmartin, Richard Sneary & Kenneth 
Wilson, Kansas City—Modular four-plex project, Blue 
Springs, Mo., p. 89. John Ciardullo Assocs. (NY)—Red 
Hook Housing, Phase One, NYC, p. 90. Elbasani/Logan 
Severin (Berkeley, Cal.)J—Golden West Savings, Salinas, 
Cal., p. 90. PBD Archts. Assoc. (consisting of O.W. 
Phipps, Richard Bundy & Bruce Dammann, San 
Diego)—South YWCA, San Diego, p. 91. Bahr Hanna 
Vermeer & Haecker (Lincoln, Neb.)—Res. for Dale & Jan 
Funk, Ft. Calhoun, Neb., p. 91. InterDesign Inc. (Alfred 
W. French, Peter Seitz, Duane Thorbeck, Stephen Kahne, 
& Roger B. Martin, Minneapolis)—Urban revitalization 
of New Ulm, Minn., p. 92. Fremont Assocs. (Cal.)— 
Fremont Civic Center City Hall and Mittelstadt, Griffin 
& Dalton Police Bldg. p. 93. Dinsmore, Kulseth & 
Riggs/Architecture One, Ltd. (Tucson)—Cochise Visitor 
Ctr. near Willcox, Ariz., p. 94. Stull Assocs. (Boston)— 
Cochituate Cooperative Hses., Framingham, Mass., p. 
94. Friedman & McKenna assoc. with Weilage & Mc- 
Kenna & Diaz, Seckinger & Assocs. (Tampa)—Dale Ma- 
bry Campus, Hillsborough Community College, Fla., p. 
95. Carl Gene Dyer, Patrick McClernon (Albuquerque) 
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—Motorsport, Inc., Albuquerque, p. 96. Donald Sandy 
Jr. & James A. Babcock (San Francisco)—Downey Park 
Medical Offices, Modesto, Cal., p. 96. Simmons, Archts. 
(NYC—Rehabilitated hsg. on W. 83rd St., NYC, p. 97. 
Copelin & Lee (NYC)—Palmetto Dunes Clubhouse, Hil- 
ton Head, S.C., p. 97. Booth & Nagle (Chicago)—Gas 
station for Award Oil Co., p. 98. Michael J. Altschuler 
(NYC)—proposal for a year-round play & recreational 
facility, NYC, р. 99. Chimacoff/Peterson (Ithaca, N.Y.)— 
Synagogue, Syracuse, NY, p. 99. Jacobson & Shope, 
Archts. (Helena, Mont.)—Historic Architectural Survey 
for Helena, p. 100. Stewart Woodard & Assocs. (Irvine, 
Cal.)—Paradise Pines Development, near Sacramento, 
Cal., p. 101. W. Irving Phillips, Jr. & Robert W. Peterson 
(Houston)—The Gilliam Office Bldg., Houston, p. 101. 
Wasserman-Herman Assocs. (San Francisco)—Loren 
Homes, San Francisco, p. 102. James Lambeth (Fayette- 
ville, Ark.)—Combs res., Springdale, Ark., p. 102-103. 
Section 3: "New Roles for Young Architects": An essay 
by Jim Morgan on the various areas architects are now 
working, such as urban design and planning, public 
service, new uses for computers, real estate development 
and allied arts, among others, pp. 104-111. Section 4: 
"Interiors: a growing involvement"; Robert A.M, Stern 
& John S. Hagmann (NYC)—Poolhouse in Purchase, 
N.Y., p. 112. Poor and Swanke & Partners (NYC)— 
Offices for Marsh & McLennan, Inc., NY, p. 113. Brown 
Goldfarb Gallagher (Philadelphia)—1st Pennsylvania 
Bank branch, Philadelphia, p. 113. Bretos & Napoli 
Assocs., Ltd. (NYC)—Airport VIP lounge, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston, p. 114. Jack 1. & Rosanne Gordon 
(NYC)—Doubleday Book Shop, NYC, p. 114. Leslie 
Armstrong Cortes: of Pokomy & Pertz (NYC)—Alteration 
of The Broadway Theater, NYC, pp. 114-115. David 
Kahler of the Office of Fitzhugh Scott (Milwaukee)—Irv- 
ing Galleries, Milwaukee, p. 116. W. Marion Bamman 
of Bank Building Corp. (St. Louis)—Leader Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan, Memphis, p. 117. Section 5: A radical 
alternative by Michael Sorkin, pp. 118-121. Section 6: 
Young architects in firms: George Hoover of Muchow 
Assocs. (Denver)—various projects including United 
Methodist Church, Laramie, Wy., pp. 122-123. Der Scutt 
(Kahn & Jacobs, N.Y.)J—One Astor Plaza, NYC, p. 124. 
Ronald Schmidt (Grad Partnership, Newark, N.].)— 
prefabricated housing, N.J., p. 124. James Cheng 
(Mithum Assocs., Denver)—Sahalee Houses, Redmond, 
Wash., p. 125. Robert L. Reeves & staff members (Dept. 
of Community Development, Cleveland)— Chester Com- 
mons, Cleveland, pp. 125-126. Geoffrey Freeman, Wil- 
liam Fay & Judy Swanson (Gruen Assocs., Los An- 
geles)—Twin City Mall, North Palm Beach & Lake Park, 
Fla., p. 127. Charles Rogers Il (Perry, Dean & Stewart, 
Boston)—Holderness School Athletic Facility, Hol- 
derness, N.H., p. 127. Reginald Cude, John Brince, 
Joseph Matthews, Jr. (Mariani & Assocs., Washington, 
D.C.)—Georgetown University Medical Ctr., Washing- 
ton, D.C., p. 128. Stan W. Gralla (Benham-Blair Assocs., 
Oklahoma City)—Fidelity Express Bank, Oklahoma City, 
p. 128. David McMillen (Winston, Endicott, Greene, 
Bernhard & Assocs., Portland, Ore.)—Pacific Northwest 
Bell's Telephone Equipment Bldg., Salem, Ore., p. 129. 
Phil Tabb (RNL, Denver)—Animal shelter, Denver, p. 
130. Robert Powell (Jickling & Lyman, Birmingham, 
Mich.)—Woodfield Shopping Ctr., Shaumburg, Ill., p. 
130. David Kahler (Office of Fitzhugh Scott, Inc., Mil- 
waukee)—Private res. Milwaukee, p. 131. Kemp 
Mooney (Stevens & Wilkinson, Atlanta)—Peachtree- 
Piedmont Complex, Atlanta, p. 131. Stephen Irwin 
(Shore, Tilbe, Henschel, Irwin, Toronto)—Scott Library, 
York University, Toronto, p. 132-133. Section 6: "Edu- 
cation: A look ahead," report by Elisabeth Kendall 
Thompson on the changes which have taken place in 
the architectural schools, pp. 134-136. 


High insulation value — low cost. High 
fire resistance-low weight. High 
installation economy -low mainte- 
nance. 


Is the trade name for expanded perlite 
manufactured by a nationwide network 
of licensed franchisees from perlite ore 
mined by Grefco, Inc. 
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CONCRETE AGGREGATE 


Siope-to-drain roof decks renowned 

for performance and low maintenance. 
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ance costs. (Contact local rating bureau). 
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Concrete Deck 
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Wall and Ceiling Plaster 
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Cavity Loose-Fill Insulation 


PLASTER AGGREGATE 


Helps reduce heating and air condition- 
ing costs. Provides up to five-hour fire 
protection with minimum weight and 
thickness. (UL No. 3789-1) 


MASONRY FILL INSULATION 


Can more than double insulation value of 
uninsulated walls. The “U value” of the 
veneer wall shown was improved from 
.27 to .13 by use of Permilite masonry 
fill. Silicone treatment repels wind-driven 
moisture. 


For details, contact your local Permalite” franchisee or: 


Building Products Division 
2111 Enco Drive, Oak Brook, IL 60521 
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Pre-filed catalogs of the manufacturers listed below 
are available in the 1972 Sweet's Catalog File as 
follows. 

A Architectural File (green) 

I Industrial Construction File (blue 

L Light Construction File (yellow) 

D Interior Design File (black) 


A 
A-I Alliance Wall Corporation ....... 157 
A-I-D Aluminum Co. of America ...... 30-31 
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American Laundry Machinery 
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A American Olean Tile Company ... 153 
A AMF/Paragon Electric Co. ........ 186 
A-L Andersen Corp. ................ 16-17 
Architectural Record ....32-1, 188-189 
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A Bally Case & Cooler, Inc. ....... 32 
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Collins: & AIKMAN ............... 165 
A Combustion Engineering-C-E 
Glass Division .............. 166-167 
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СГ oiu УЫ СҮ МАҢ 56-57 
A-I Contech—Sonneborn ............ 198 
A Crouse-Hinds Company ......... 68-69 
D 
А Dover Corp., Elevator Div. ...... 40 
A-! Dow Corning Corp. ............ 75 
D DuPont De Nemours & Co., 
ШКОЛЕ А ЫЕ 174-175 
DuPont De Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E.l.—Pneumacel ......... 18-19 


D DuPont Textile Fibers—Typar ...60-61 
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Eastman. Kodak. Co. ..... lu eles 156 
A Eaton Corp., Lock & Hardware 

Div., Norton Door Closer Dept. 184 

Executone, Ind. Saas eoe inne 137 
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F 
Еее. Наа sos erae s 199 
A Follansbee Steel Corp. .......... 70 
G 
A-I-L GAF Corp., Building Products 
ИО шщ E 150-151 
А-1 General Electric Co., Silicone 
Products Dept. .......... 2nd Cover 
A-I-L-D Georgia-Pacific Corporation ..... 149 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ..... 6-7 
A-I Grefco Inc., Building Products 
ШИЛЕЙ э...» euis wee 55, 209 
Guth Lighting—Div. Sola Basic 
IRO US Е eet 8 
H 
Hager Hinge Company ..... 141 to 144 
Hausermani Co, EF. .......... 170-171 
hic Products Cor аена 179-180 
L Heatilator Fireplace ............. 152 
A-L-D Hercules Incorporated .......... 72 
A-I Hillyard Chemical Co. ........... 194 
Holophane.'Co; Ine... 163 
Iomasote- Co. uL. ma e se oon 163 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey ........... 173 
1 
Ickes-Braun Glasshouses Inc. .... 182 
J 
As Jamison Door (Co. ым. sae 34 


Jute Carpet Backing Council, Inc.. 35 


K 
A-I-L-D Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 

SGD efe el m sae De eee кә ө, OS 
А Keene: Carp. cca каза кш» Кызан 14-15 
А-1 Kelley Co., |пс........ АО 
А-1 Kinnear Corp. ....... dieere 199 
PRT IR ERRORS SSS Милн dea och fem ete o 3 
А-О Kwik-Wall Company ............ 177 

L 
А Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. ......... 52-53 
A-I-L Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. ......... 20-21 
Lighting Products, Inc. .......... 158 
A. Eithonia Lighting aaa Sas a 191 

M 
A-D Marlite Div. Masonite Corp. ..... 145 
A-L-D Masonite Corp. ......... 2А 0285 195 
A Massey Seating Со. ............. 163 
Matthews & Co. EL. uo. 63 
WAS Raise 05 рчы аа fase crs 163 


McGraw-Hill Books ..32-4, 192, 200-201 
A McQuay Division McQuay— 


Рег е; МЕЛ озуле esa nte Ilo 38 
Mies COND. еее онен не 193 
Mobil ‘Chemical! |... ae sanen 35 
Montgomery Elevator Co. ....... 66 
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National Electrical Contractors 
АББОСОВ ызы а olm Samm se 54 
A-I-L-D National Gypsum Co. ...32-2-32-3, 204 
National Industries Div., AVM of 


Maryland, Inc... e eru. 182 
A-D National Terrazzo .............. 12-13 
Nor-Lake, "Inc. a OA realen e 73 
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A-I-D Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. .. 79 


P 
A-L-D Panelfold Doors, Inc. ........... 199 
Pella Rolscreen Co. .......... 161-162 
Pomona 23 2l oca ved s 153 
A-L-D Potlatch Forests, Inc. ............ 80 
A-L-D PPG Industries Inc.-Coatings 
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A-I-D PPG Industries, Inc.-Commercial 
GSS ook ce OPERE, 146-147 
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A-I Robertson Co., Н.Н. ............ 78 
A-L Rohm & Haas Company ......... 187 
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S 
St. Joe Minerals Corporation .... 181 
Act. Schlage Lock (Co. Se enun 67 
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B COST ANALYSIS FORMAT 
B PROJECT FILING FORMAT 
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freezing water will never reach this 
roof membrane to tear the guts out of it! 


That's because it's protected with the 
All-weather Crete Insul-top System! This 
new concept places the insulation over 

the waterproof membrane (where it belongs) 
to protect it from extreme temperature 
cycling. The major cause of stress on roofing 
membranes is the expansion and contraction 
due to temperature changes. An unrestricted 
membrane can move 272" in 100’ during a 
temperature change of 130° and progressively 
shrinks slightly each time! This permanent 
deformation is one of the leading causes of 
water leakage where the membrane has 
pulled away from flashing and parapets. 


All-weather Crete over the membrane 
reduces expansion and shrinkage to a 
negligible point. The All-weather Crete 
Insul-top System protects the membrane 
keeping it "alive" and waterproof for years. 
All-weather Crete is tough. It is not 
affected by freezing and thawing and its 
thickness of from 172" to 5" or more 

also protects the membrane from 
accidental puncture. 


Consider this new concept on your next 
project. You may like the feeling of 
“leakproof” roofs. 


For more data, circle 113 on inquiry card 


Write for the 16 page technical booklet 
"Designing a Leak Proof Roof”. 
Silbrico Corporation, 6300 River Road, 
Hodgkins, Illinois 60525. 
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Membrane 


= bl ыба Crete Insul-top System | > 
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